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O  F  T  H  E 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  TRADE 

OF  THE 

EUROPEANS 

IN  THE 

EAST'  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

BOOK  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T  O  event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  man-  B  0  0  K 
kind  in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery  of  The  difco- 
the  New  World,  and  the  paftage  to  India  by  the  a^!ecSo™ars, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  gave  rife  to  a  revolution  pUoer^g°ufJehe 
in  the  commerce,  and  in  the  power  of  nations ;  and  in  the  Eaft 
in  the  manners,  induftry,  and  government  of  the 
whole  world.  At  this  period,  new  connexions  were 
formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mod  diftant  re¬ 
gions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  never  be¬ 
fore  experienced.  The  produdions  of  climates 
fituated  under  the  equator,  were  confumed  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  pole  ;  the  induftry  of 
the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weft  were  clothed  with  the  ma- 
Vol.  I.  B  nufadures 
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®  o  o  k  nufaCtures  of  the  Eaft ;  a  general  intercourfe  of 
opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms,  difeafes  and  remedies, ' 
virtues  and  vices,  was  eftablifhed  among;  men. 

Every  thing  has  changed,  and  mull  change 
again.  But  it  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  revolu¬ 
tions  that  are  paft,  or  thofe  which  muft  hereafter 
take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be  of  any  utility  to 
the  human  race  ?  Will  they  ever  add  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  pleafures  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  Can  they  improve  our  prefent  ftate,  or  do 
they  only  change  it  ? 

The  Europeans  have  founded  colonies  in  all 
parts,  but  are  they  acquainted  with  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  ?  They  have 
eftablifhed  a  commerce  of  exchange,  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth  and  of  manufactures.  This 
commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  an¬ 
other.  Can  we  not  difcover  by  what  means,  and 
in  what  fituations  this  has  been  effected  ?  Since 
America  and  the  paffage  by  the  Cape  has  been 
known,  fome  nations  that  were  of  no  confequence 
are  become  powerful :  others,  that  were  the  terror 
of  Europe,  have  loft  their  authority.  How  has 
the  condition  of  thefe  feveral  people  been  affeCted 
by  thefe  difcoveries?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
thofe  to  whom  Nature  has  been  moft  liberal,  are 
not  always  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  ?  To 
throw  fome  light  on  thefe  important  queftions,  we 
muft  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  before  thefe 
difcoveries  were  made ;  we  muft  trace  circum- 
ftantially  the  events  they  have  given  rife  to ;  and 
conclude  with  examining  it,  as  it  prefents  itfelf  at 
.this  day. 

The. 
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The  commercial  ftates  have  civilized  all  others.  B 
The  Phoenicians,  whole  extent  of  country  and  in¬ 
fluence  were  extremely  limited,  acquired  by  their 
genius  for  naval  enterprises,  an  importance  which 
ranked  them  foremoft  in  the  hiflory  of  the  an  dent 
nations. 

They  are  mentioned  by  writers  of  every  clafs. 
They  were  known  to  the  moffc  diftant  climes,  and 
their  fame  has  been  transmitted  to  fucceeding  ages* 

Situated  on  a  barren  coaft,  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the  other  ;  they 
feem  to  have  been  deftined  by  Nature  tor  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fea.  Fifhing  taught  them  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  furnifhed  them  with  the  purple  dye  . 
which  they  extradfed  from  the  murex  :  at  the  fame 
time  the  fea-fand  led  them  to  difcover  the  Secret  oi 
making  glafs.  Happy  in  pofiefling  fo  few  natural 
advantages,  iince  the  want  of  thefe  awakened  that 
fpirit  of  invention  and  induflry,  which  is  the  parent 
of  arts  and  opulence  ! 

It  mull  be  confefifed,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  admirably  adapted  to  extend  their 
commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world.  By  inha¬ 
biting,  as  it  were,  the  confines  of  Africa,  Alia, 
and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  globe  in  one  common  ihtereft,  they  at 
lead  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  to  communicate  to  every  nation  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  all  climates.  But  the  antients  whom 
we  have  fo  often  excelled,  though  we  have  denved 
much  ufefui  knowledge  from  them,  had  not  means 
Sufficient  to  enable  them  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal 
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B  °  °  K  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no  fhipping  ex- 
«  —  T  i  cept  gallies  ;  they  only  carried  on  a  coading  trade, 
and  their  failing  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Though  this  date  was  the  model  upon  which  other 
maritime  powers  were  formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine  what  they  have,  as  what  they  might  have 
performed.  We  may  form  a  conjedture  of  their 
population  by  their  colonies.  It  is  faid  that  their 
numbers  extended  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  particularly  on  the  fhores  of  Africa. 

Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave 
birth  to  Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre 
invited  tyrants  to  rivet  its  fetters,  Carthage,  the 
offspring  of  Tyre,  notwithftanding  its  riches,  had 
this  happy  advantage  over  the  parent  date,  that  it 
enjoyed  its  liberty.  It  commanded  the  coads  of 
Africa,  and  had  poffeffion  of  Spain,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  the  riched  country  in  Europe,  and  famous 
for  gold  and  filver  mines  of  its, own,  though  def- 
tined,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blooddied,  to 
acquire  others  in  the  new  world. 

Had  the  Roman  power  never  exided,  Carthage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  commercial  date  ;  but  the  ambition  of  one 
nation  excited  all  the  red  to  relinquifh  the  arts  of 
commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and  either  to  conquer 
or  to  perifh.  Carthage,  after  a  long  and  glorious 
conteft  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  forced  to 

fr  — 

fubinit  to  the  ali-fubduing  genius  of  Rome.  The 
fubverfion  of  a  republic,  which  gloried  in  its  in- 
dudry,  and  owed  its  power  to  its  ddll  in  ufeful  arts, 
was,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world  in  general. 
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Greece,  interfered  every  where  by  feas,  muft 
neceffarily  flourifh  by  commerce.  Its  pofition  in  the 
Archipe\ago,  and  its  diftance  from  any  large  conti¬ 
nent,  feerned  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it  fhould 
either  conquer  or  be  conquered.  Situated  between 
Afia  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  civilize  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed  a  deferved  fhare 
of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  its  fervices.  As  al- 
moft  all  the  Greeks  came  either  from  Egypt  or 
Phoenicia,  they  brought  along  with  them  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  induftry  of  thofe  countries ;  but  of  all 
the  Afiatic  colonies,  thofe  were  the  mofc  Pioufilhing 
and  happy,  that  had  a  turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  fhips  either  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  trade  with  Afia,  or  in  planting  as  many 
.colonies  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  thence:  but  thefe  emigrations  involved 
them  in  wars.  The  Perfians,  living  under  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government,  would  not  even  iuffer  any  free 
people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of  the  fea ;  and  the 
Satraps  inculcated  into  the  great  king,  the  do&rine 
of  univerfal  flavery.  This  was  the  fource  of  all  the 
wars  in  Afia  Minor,  where  the  Athenians  found  means 
to  make  all  the  infular  and  maritime  Hates  either 
their  allies  or  their  fubj  e£t s .  Athens  enlarged  her  com¬ 
merce  by  her  victories,  and  her  power  by  her  com¬ 
merce.  All  the  arts  made  their  appearance  in  Greece 
at  the  fame  time,  together  with  the  luxury  of  Afia. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  popu¬ 
lation,  were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  Carthaginians.  Rome,  who  beheld  tneirprogrefs 
with  a  jealous  eye,  feized  upon  that  ifland  which 
was  defhned  to  fupply  it  with  fubfiftencej  ami  nav 
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book  jng  driven  out  the  two  nations  that  contended  for 
' v— ^  the  fovereignty  of  it,  attacked  firft  one,  and  then  the  * 
other.  From  the  moment  that  Carthage  was  de¬ 
fer  oyed,  Greece  trembled  for  her  fate.  But  it  was 
Alexander  who  marked  the  way  for  the  Romans  ;  j 
nor  was  it  poffible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could 
have  been  fubdued  by  a  foreign  power,  if  they  had 
not  firft  conquered  each  other.  Commerce  is  finally 
deftroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates,  as  power  is 
by  its  own  conquefts  and  when  the  commerce  of 
the  Greeks  had  failed  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  no 
longer  fubfifted  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all  the  fciences 
and  arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Tyrians,  elevated  human  reafon  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfedtion  :  but  it  has  been  reduced  fo  low  by 
the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  empires,  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  never  rife  again  to  the  fame  ftan- 
dard.  Their  admirable  inftitutions  were  fuperior 
to  the  belt  we  have  at  this  day.  The  plan  upon 
which  they  founded  their  colonies  does  honour  to 
their  humanity.  As  all  the  arts  owed  to  them  their 
rife,  and  perfection,  they  did  not  furvive  the  fate 
pf  their  protestors  :  It  is  evident  from  fome  works 
of  Xenophon,  that  the  Greeks  -were  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  trade,  than  moft 
modern  nations  are  at  prefent. 

If  we  confider  that  the  Europeans  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  that 
their  commerce  is  infinitely  more  extenfive,  that 
fince  the  improvements  in  navigation,  their  ideas 
are  directed  to  greater,  and  more  various  objedls  ; 
it  is  aftoniftung  that  they  fhould  not  have  the  moft 
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palpable  fuperiority  over  them.  But  it  mull  be  ob-  B  °L°  K 
ferved,  that  when  thefe  people  arrived  at  the  know-  u— 
led^e  of  the  arts  and  of  trade,  they  were  juft  pro¬ 
duced  as  it  were  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  had 
all  the  powers  necelfary  to  improve  the  talents  fhe 
had  given  them :  whereas  the  European  nations  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  reftrained  by  laws,  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  an  exclufive  and  imperious  leiigion. 

In  Greece  the  arts  of  trade  met  with  men,  in  Europe 
with  Haves.  Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  m- 
ftitutions  have  been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken 
pains  to  corredf  them,  without  ever  daring  totally 
to  overthrow  the  edifice.  We  have  remedied  iome 
abufes,  by  introducing  others  ;  and,  in  our  efforts 
to  fupport,  reform  and  palliate,  we  have  adopted 
more  contradictions  and  abfurdities  in  our  manners, 
than  are  to  be  found  among  the  moft  barbarous 
people.  For  this  reafon,  if  the  arts  fhould  ever  gain 
admiflion  among  the  Tartars  and  Xioquois,  they  will 
make  an  infinitely  more  rapid  progrefs  among  them, 

than  they  can  ever  do  in  Ruffia  and  Poland. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqueft,  though  they 
dazzled  the  world  with  an  appearance  of  giandeur, 
fell  fhort  of  the  Greeks  in  their  improvements  in 
philofophy  and  the  arts.  They  promoted  an  inter- 
courfe  between  different  nations,  not  by  uniting  them 
by  the  ties  of  commerce,  but  by  impofing  upon 
them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordination.  They  ra¬ 
vaged  the  globe,  which,  'when  reduced  to  fubjec- 
tion,  they  left  in  a  ftate  rather  of  lethargy  than 
tranquillity.  Their  defpotifm  and  military  govern¬ 
ment  oppreffed  the  people,  extinguifhed  the  powers 
of  genius,  and  degraded  the  human  race. 

B  4  CorN; 
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Constantine  pafted  two  laws,  which,  though 
Montefquieu  has  not  ventured  to  reckon  them  a- 
mong  the  caufes  of  the  declenfion  of  the  empire, 
threw  every  thing  into  ftill  greater  diforder.  The 
firft,  didlated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticifm,though 
it  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  humanity,  affords  a 
proof  that  great  innovations  are -often  attended  with 
great  danger  ;  and  that  the  original  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  always  be  made  the  ftandard  of  govern¬ 
ment.  By  this  law,  all  flaves  who  fhould  embrace 
chriftianity,  were  allowed  their  freedom.  Thus, 
while  thofe  who  had  hitherto  dragged  on  a  preca¬ 
rious  exiftence  were  reinftated  in  their  primitive 
rights,  the  ftate  was  weakened  ;  becaufe  the  pro  - 
prietors  of  large  traces  of  land  were  deprived  of  the 
number  of  hands  neceffary  for  their  improvement, 
and  were  for  fome  time  reduced  to  the  extreme# 
indigence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  converts, 
having  no  property  themfelves,  or  any  certain  means 
of  fubfiftence,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  a  (Tift  the 
government,  in  repairing  the  injury  it  had  done  to 
their  mailers.  It  is  equally  impoffible  that  they 
fhould  have  any  attachment  to  a  ftate  which  did  not 
afford  them  fubfiftence,  or  to  a  religion,  which  the 
irrefiftible  deiire  of  liberty  alone  induced  them  to 
embrace.  By  another  edicl,  paganifm  was  prohi¬ 
bited  throughout  the  whole  empire  j  and  thus  thefe 
extenfive  dominions  were  inhabited  by  men,  whofe 
attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ftate,  was  no 
longer  fecured  by  the  folemn  fandlions  of  religion  : 
having  no  priefts,  no  temples,  no  public  morals, 
they  had  no  motives  to  excite  them  to  repel  an 
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enemy  who  fhould  attack  a  government  with  which  j 
they  were  no  longer  conneded.  v  ^  J 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north,  therefore,  when 
they  fell  upon  the  empire,  found  every  thing  ready 
to  favour  their  invafion.  Flaraffed  in  Poland  and 
in  Germany  by  fome  nations  who  had  migrated 
from  Great  Tartary,  they  took  a  temporary  podef- 
fion  of  certain  provinces  already  ruined,  till  they 
were  expelled  by  fucceeding  conquerors  of  a  dill 
more  ferocious  difpofition  than  themfelves.  When 
thefe  barbarians  determined  to  fettle  in  the  regions 
they  had  laid  wade,  they  divided  countries  which 
the  Romans  had  formerly  united.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment,  all  communication  between  thofe  dates  efta- 
blifhed  by  accident,  neceflity  or  caprice,  was  at  an 
end.  The  fwarms  of  pirates  that  infefted  the  leas, 
together  with  the  fierce  difpofition  of  the  innabkants 
oft :he  frontiers,  difcouraged  every  connexion  that- 
mutual  convenience  might  render  necefiary.  The 
fubjeds  of  each  date,  however  fmall  in  extent,  were 
feparated  from  each  other  by  infurmountable  ob- 
dacles  j  for  the  banditti  who  infeded  the  roads, 
made  a  journey  of  any  length  a  dangerous  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  nations  of  Europe,  thus  plunged  a  fe- 
cond  time  by  flavery  and  delpair  into  that  date  of 
infenlibility  and  indolence,  which  mud  for  many 
ages  have  been  the  date  of  the  human  race,  aerived 
little  advantage  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil ;  and 
their  indudry  was  exhauded  in  tne  employments  of 
a  favage  life 5  trads  of  country  at  no  great  didance, 
were  to  them  of  as  little  importance,  as  if  they  had 

not  exided:  nor  had  they  any  further  knowledge  of 

their 
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; 

B  °j 0  K  their  neighbours,  than  as  they  happened  to  excite  ' 
-v—— *  their  fears  or  their  enmity. 

The  accounts  given  by  Tome  authors  of  the 
wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  feventh  century,  are  as 
fabulous  as  all  the  other  miraculous  things'we  read 
of  in  the  hiltory  of  thofe  times.  The  clothing 
then  in  ufe  was  of  fkin  and  coarfe  woollen,  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  were  not  known;  buildings  indeed 
were  ere&ed  with  ftrength  and  folidity,  but  which 
conveyed  no  idea,  either  of  the  affluence  or  talle  of 
the  age.  Neither  much  money,  nor  much*  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  is  required  to  pile  up  heaps  of  Hone 
by  the  hands  of  flaves.  One  inconteftible  proof  of 
the  indigence  of  the  people  was,  that  taxes  were 
levied  in  kind ;  and  that  even  the  contributions 
which  the  inferior  clergy  paid  to  their  fuperiors,  j 
confifted  of  provilions. 

The  fuperftition  that  prevailed  increafed  the  ge¬ 
neral  darknefs.  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capital 
of  the  mailers  of  the  univerie,  attempted  to  exercife 
her  authority  as  before,  in  depofing  or  making  kings. 
Deprived  of  inhabitants  and  foldiers,  by  dint  of 
opinions  and  religious  tenets  alone,  Ihe  afpired  to 
univerfal  monarchy.  By  her  management  princes 
were  excited  to  take  up  arms  againll  eacli  other, 
people  againll  their  kings,  and  kings  againll  their 
*  people.  All  merit  confilled  in  making  war,  and  all 
virtue  in  obeying  the  church.  The  dignity  of  mo- 
narchs  was  degraded  by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which 
infpired  a  contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting 
the  love  of  liberty,  Literature  was  then  comprifed 
in  a  few  abfurd  romances,  and  fome  melancholy 

tales, 
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tales,  the  offspring  of  cloiftered  indolence.  This  B  °L°  K 
contributed  to  entertain  that  dejection  of  fpirit,  and  c— -y— 
that  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  fo  favourable  to 
the  interefts  of  fuperftition. 

The  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two 
other  nations.  A  people  pouring  in  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  the  Cimbrian  Cherlonefus  fpread  them- 
felves  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  on  the  fouth- 
ern  fide  was  haraffed  by  the  Arabs.  The  former 
were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of  Mohammed; 
men  who  had  equally  diffufed  the  fanaticiim  of 
conquefl  with  that  of  religion.  Charlemagne  fub- 
dued  one  of  thefe  nations,  and  maintained  his 
ground  againft  the  other.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  called  Saxons  or  Normans,  were  indigent, 
ill  armed,  and  undifciplined,  of  favage  manners, 
and  driven  to  combat  and  to  death  by  mifery  and 
fuperftition.  Charlemagne  was  defirous  of  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  change  that  religion  which  rendered 
them  fo  terrible,  for  another  which  would  difpofe 
them  to  obedience.  He  was  obliged  to  wade 
through  feas  of  blood,  and  the  crofs  was  eredted 
on  heaps  of  (lain.  He  was  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Arabs,  conquerors  of  Afia,  Africa  and  Spain,  and 
could  not  gain  a  footing  beyond  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

The  neceftity  of  repulfing  the  Arabs,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of  naval 
fkill  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in  France,  Alfred 
the  Great  in  England,  and  iome  cities  of  Italy, 
built  fhips ;  and  thefe  firft  attempts  towards  navi¬ 
gation  revived  for  afhort  time  maritime  commerce. 
Charlemagne  eftablifhed  great  fairs,  the  principal 
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K  of  which  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  trading  among  people  where  commerce  is 
Hill  in  its  infancy. 

The  Arabs;  however,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
moftextenfive  commerce  that  had  been  known  fince 
the  times  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  It  is  true,  this 
was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  lights  of  cultivated 
reafon,andto  the  progrefs  of  a  good  adminiftration, 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  poffeffed.  Mailers  of  Spain,  of 
Africa,  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Perfia,  and  part  of  India, 
they  introduced  reciprocal  exchanges,  from  one 
region  to  another,  of  the  commodities  in  different 
parts  of  their  vail  empire.  They  extended  them- 
felves  gradually  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  to 
China,  fometimes  as  traders,  fometimes  as  miffi- 
onaries,  frequently  as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe  and 
Arabs  of  Barcelona  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy  up 
the  merchandife  of  Africa  and  India,  and  difpofed 
of  it  in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  enriched  by  com¬ 
merce,  and  fated  with  conqueft,  were  no  longer  the 
fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library. 
They  cultivated  the  arts  and  polite  literature,  and 
are  diftjnguifhed  from  other  conquering  nations  by 
their  improvements  of  the  reafon  and  indufcry  of 
men.  To  them  we  owe  the  fciences  of  algebra  and 
ehymiftry,  new  difcoveries  in  altronomy,  new  im¬ 
provements  in  mechanics  and  medicine,  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  But  among  the  fine  arts,  poetry 
is  the  only  one  they  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubjecds  of  the  Greek 
empire  imitated  the  manufactures  of  Alia*  and  had, 

through 
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through  various  channels,  monopolized  the  riches  ® 

of  India.  But  the  advantages  they  derived  from  ' - /■— 1 

both  thefe  circumftances,  could  not  furvive  the  fate 
of  their  empire;  which  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the 
heroic  and  daring  enthufiafm  of  the  Arabs,  but  the 
weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of  fcholaftic  logic,  and 
the  controverfial  armour  of  monks;  who  had  gained 
fuch  an  afcendant,  that  the  Emperor  ufed  to  alk 
God  pardon  for  the  time  he  employed  in  affairs  of 
date.  Painting  and  fculpture  were  no  longer  known, 
and  it  was  matter  of  eternal  difpute  whether  images 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  worfhipped.  The 
Greeks,  furrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fever al  iflands,  had  yet  no  maritime  forces; 
they  defended  themfelves  againft  the  naval  power 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  Saracens  by  wild  fire ;  the 
vain  and  precarious  defence  of  a  degenerate  people. 
Conftantinople,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  protect 
her  maritime  trade  at  a  diffance,  refigned  it  to  the 
Genoefe,  who  feized  upon  Caffa,  which  they  made 
a  flourifhing  city. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  acquired  a  tinfture  ot 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  their  li- 
diculous  expeditions  of  the  crufades.  They  became 
acquainted  with  their  arts  and  their  luxuiy;  whicn 
were  afterwards  almoft  necefiary  to  then  happmefs. 

The  Venetians  had  a  more  extenfive  demand  for 
the  goods  they  brought  from  the  eaft ;  and  the 
Arabs  themfelves  carried  fome  of  them  into  France, 
England,  and  even  into  Germany. 

These  powers  |iad  at  that  periodneither  {hipping 
nor  manufadtures  :  they  laid  reftraints  upon  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  character  of  a  merchant  was  held  m 

contempt. 
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B  o^o  k  contempt.  This  ufefulfet  of  men  were  never  refpeft- 
“v-— *  ed  among  the  Romans.  They  treated  their  mer¬ 
chants  with  as  much  contempt  as  their  players,  cour- 
tefans,  baftards,  Haves  and  gladiators.  The  political 
fyftem,  eftablifhed  throughout  Europe  by  the  power 
and  ignorance  of  the  northern  nations,  muft  necef- 
farily  have  confirmed  a  prejudice  which  owed  its  rife 
to  a  barbarous  pride.  Our  anceftors  had  the  abfur- 
dity  to  adopt,  as  the  bafis  of  their  government,  a 
principle  deftruflive  of  all  fociety  5  a  contempt  for 
ufeful  labour.  The  only  perfons  held  in  any  degree 
of  eftimation  were  the  lords  of  manors,  or  fuch  as 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  battle.  The  nobles, 
it  is  well  known,  were  fo  many  petty  fovereigns 
v  who  abufed  their  own  power,  and  oppofed  that  of 
the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of  parade, 
avaricious,  whimfical  and  poor.  Sometimes  they 
invited  the  merchants  into  their  little  flares,  and  at 
others,  extorted  money  from  them.  In  thefe  bar¬ 
barous  times  were  eftablifhed  the  feveral  duties  of 
tolls,  of  export  and  import,  of  paftage,  of  quarters, 
of  efcheat,  and  other  oppreflions  without  number. 
All  the  bridges  and  highways  were  opened  or  flop¬ 
ped  up  at  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  vaftals.  The 
firft  elements  of  commerce  were  fo  totally  unknown, 
that  it  was  cuftomary  to  fix  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  merchants  were  often  pillaged;  and  al¬ 
ways  ill  paid  by  the  knights  and  barons.  Trade  was 
carried  on  in  caravans  or  companies,  which  went 
armed  to  the  places  where  the  fairs  were  kept.  At 
thefe  marts  the  merchants  omitted  nothing  that 
might  engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  were 
generally  accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians  and 

buffoons. 
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buffoons.  As  there  were  then  no  large  towns,  and  B 
neither  public  fpedlacles  and  meetings,  nor  the  fe-  - 
dentary  pleafures  of  private  fociety  were  known,  the 
fair  time  was  the  feafon  for  diverlions,  which,  dege¬ 
nerating  into  diffolutenefs,  gave  a  fandtion  to  the 
invedlives  and  feverities  of  the  clergy.  The  traders 
were  frequently  excommunicated.  The  people  held 
thofe  ftrangers  in  abhorrence,  who  fupplied  their 
tyrants  with  fuperfluities,  and  affociated  with  men, 
whofe  manners  were  fo  repugnant  to  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  rude  aufterity  of  life.  The  Jews,  who 
foon  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  commerce,  did 
not  bring  it  into  repute.  They  were  then  con- 
fidered  in  the  fame  light  throughout  all  Europe, 
as  they  are  at  this  day  in  Poland  and  Turky. 
As  their  fortunes  were  increafmg  every  day,  they 
were  enabled  to  advance  money  to  merchants 
and  tradefmen  j  for  which  they  demanded  intereft 
equivalent  to  the  rifque  they  ran  in  veiling  their 
capital  in  other  hands.  The  fchoolmen  were 
violent  in  oppofing  this  neceffary  meafure,  which 
their  rude  prejudices  had  -taught  them  to  con¬ 
demn.  This  theological  determination  of  a  point 
of  a  civil  and  political  nature,  was  attended  with 
ilrange  confequences.  The  magiilrates,  blinded 
by  an  authority,  againft  even  the  unjuft  exercife 
of  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal,  denounced  fen- 
tence  of  confifcation  and  ignominious  penalties 
againft  ufury,  which,  in  thofe  dark  ages,  the  laws 
did  not  diftinguifh  from  the  mod  moderate  in¬ 
tereft.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  to  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  dangers  and  mortifi¬ 
cations  they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on  a  com¬ 
merce. 
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merce,  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and  un¬ 
lawful,  the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  mod 
exceffive  rapacity.  They  were  held  in  univerfal 
deteftation.  Perfecuted,  pillaged,  and  proferibed, 
they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which  fecured  the 
remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy  declared  the 
exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too  great  utility  to 
be  aboliffied.  One  of  the  effe6ls  it  produced  was  to 
make  the  merchants  more  independent  of  the  prince, 
who  treated  them  better,  apprehending  that  they 
might  tranlport  their  riches  into  foreign  countries. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  were  the  firlt  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  early  change  of  ideas.  They 
formed  fmall  communities,  and  procured  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  feme  dates,  who,  on  their  account,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  laws  againft  ftrangers,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  virtue 
of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the 
feuthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  began  likewife 
to  awake  from  their  lethargy  :  but  their  reco¬ 
very  wTas  later,  and  effected  with  greater  difficulty. 
Hamburgh  and  Lubec  having  attempted  to  open 
a  trade  in  the  Baltic,  wTere  obliged  to  unite  for 
their  mutual  defence  againd  the  pirates  who  in- 
fefted  thofe  latitudes.  The  fuccefs  of  this  little 
combination  encouraged  other  towns  to  enter  into 
the  confederacy ;  in  a  ffiort  time,  this  was  com- 
pofed  of  fourfcore  cities,  which  had  either  ob¬ 
tained  or  purchafed  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  formed  a  line  of  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine.  This 

alfeciation. 
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affociation,  which  was  the  firft  modern  one  that  B  °1 0  K 

adopted  a  regular  fyflem  of  commerce,  fupplied  ' - - — ' 

the  Lombards  with  naval  flores  and  other  mer- 
chandife  of  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  Afia,  Italy,  and  other  fouthern  countries. 

Flanders  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  happy  tranfac- 
tions;  but  it  was  not  to  its  fituation  alone  that 
it  owed  a  diflindlion  lo  favourable  to  its  interefts  : 
this  mull  iikewife  be  attributed  to  its  numerous 
manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  particularly  of 
tapeflry;  which  laft  affords  a  convincing  proof 
how  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfjpedtive  were 
then  known.  By  thefe  advantageous  circum- 
fiances,  the  Low-Countries  became  the  richefl, 
the  mofl  populous,  and  the  bell  cultivated  part  q£ 

Europe. 

The  flourifhing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  republics, 
who  owed  their  profperity  to  their  freedom,  engaged 
the  attention  of  mofl  of  the  reigning  monarchs,  in 
whofe  dominions  the  right  of  citizens  had- hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  nobility  and  clergy;  the  reft  of 
their  fubjedls  were  flaves.  But  asfoon  as  the  cities 
were  declared  free,  and  had  large  immunities  granted 
them,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  entered  into 
affociations,  which  rofe  in  eflimation  as  they  acquired 
riches.  The  fovereigns  oppofed  thefe  affociations  to 
the  barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gra¬ 
dually  decreafed.  The  tradefmen  became  citizens, 
and  the  third  flate  was  reflored  to  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  to  the  national  affembly. 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Chriflianity  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  abolifhed  flavery ;  but  we  ven- 

Vol.  I.  C  ture 
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ture  to  differ  from  him.  When  indudry  and 
riches  prevailed  among  the  people,  the  princes 
began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimation ;  when 
the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of 
the  people  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons, 
laws  were  framed  to  put  the  people  in  a  better 
condition.  It  was  through  that  found  policy,  which 
commerce  always  introduces,  and  not  through  the 
fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  kings  were 
induced  to  bellow  freedom  upon  the  (laves  of 
their  vaffals,  becaufe  thofe  (laves,  when  made 
free,  became  fubje&s.  It  is  true,  that  Pope 
Alexander  III.  declared  that  Chriftians  were  to  be 
exempt  from  fervitude ;  but  this  declaration  was 
made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  who  were  defirous  of  humbling  their vaffals. 

In  Italy  one  might  perceive  the  dawning  of 
more  profperous  days.  The  republics  of  Pifa, 
Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  edablifhed  on  the  wifed 
principles  j  the  fa£tions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
belines,  which  had  for  fo  many  ages  laid  wade 
thefe  delightful  countries,  were  at  length  ap- 
peafed ;  trade  flourilhed,  and  confequently  learn¬ 
ing  would  foon  be  introduced.  Venice  was  in 
the  height  of  its  glory ;  its  navy,  which  eclipfed 
that  of  its  neighbours,  checked  the  progrefs  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mammelucs,  and  the 
Turks;  in  commerce  it  was  fuoerior  to  all  the 

\  *  JL 

European  dates  taken  together >  its  inhabitants 
were  numerous,  and  its  riches  immenfe ;  the  re¬ 
venues  were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were 
content ;  the  republic  borrowed  money  of  the 
richer  fubje6ls,  from  motives  not  of  neceffity, 

but 
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but  of  policy.  The  Venetians  were  the  firft  people 
who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attaching  rich  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  intereft  of  government*  by  invi*  t 
ting  them  to  veft  fome  part  of  their  fortune 
in  the  public  funds.  At  Venice  there  were  manu¬ 
factures  of  filk,  gold,  and  filver 3  it  fupplied  fo¬ 
reigners  with  iliips  i  its  works  in  gold  and  diver 
were  the  belt,  and  almoft  the  only  ones  of  that 
time.  The  inhabitants  were  even  accufed  of  ex¬ 
travagance  in  having  gold  and  filver  plate,  and 
other  utenfils  of  the  fame  materials,  They  were 
not,  however,  without  fumptuary  Laws;  but 
thefe  laid  no  reftraint  on  a  fpecies  of  luxury  by 
which  the  fums  expended  were  preferved  to  the 
ftate.  The  noblemen  united  ceconomy  with' 
fplendour;  the  opulence  of  Venice  revived  the 
architecture  of  Athens,  and  upon  the  whole  there 
was  magnificence  as  well  as  elegance  in  their 
luxury  3  the  people  were  ignorant,  but  the  nobles 
were  enlightened  3  the  government  oppofed  the 
attempts  of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence  : 
Siamo  Vensziani,  poi  Chrijlinni,  faid  one  of  their  fena 
tors,  who  expreffed  in  thefe  words  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  fenate  3  for  at  that  early  period  they  debaled  the 
priefthood,  though  they  fhould  rather  have  made  it 
ufeful  to  morality  5  which,  however,  was  more  rigid 
and  pure  among  the  Venetians  than  among  the  other 
people  of  Italy..  Their  troops  were  very  different 
from  thofe  miferable  Condot fieri,  whofe  name  was  fo 
much  more  terrible  than  their  arms.  Venice  was  the 
feat  of  politenefs  3  andfociety  was  then  under  lefs  re¬ 
ftraint  from  the  fpies  of  government,  than  it  has  been 
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lince  the  republic  began  to  be  jealous  of  thepowerof 
its  neighbours,  and  to  be  diffident  of  its  own  Hrength. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  furpaffed  the 
other  Hates  of  Europe.  Religious  zeal,  which 
fnpplied  the  place  of  merit,  and  occafioned  fo 
many  trilling  ceremonies  and  cruel  oppreffions, 
was,  however,  the  means  of  releafing  Spain  from 
the  Arabian  yoke ;  its  feveral  provinces  had  lately 
been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  and  the  conqueH  of  Granada ;  and  its 
power  was  even  equal  to  that  of  France.  The 
fine  wool  of  Caflile  and  Leon  was  manufactured 
at  Segovia,  and  their  cloths  were  fold  all  over 
Europe,  and  even  in  Afia  ;  the  perpetual  efforts 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  make  to  preferve 
their  liberty,  infpired  them  with  refolution  and 
confidence ;  their  fuccefs  had  elevated  their  minds, 
and,  being  ignorant,  they  abandoned  themfelves 
to  all  the  enthufiafm  of  chivalry  and  religion. 
Confined  to  a  peninlula,  and  having  no  immediate 
intercourfe  with  other  nations,  they  entertained 
that  contempt  for  them,  which,  either  among  indi¬ 
viduals  or  communities,  is  ufually  the  charaCteriffic 
of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only  people  that 
maintained  a  Handing  body  of  infantry,  which  was 
excellent.  As  the  Spaniards  for  many  ages  had 
been  involved  in  war,  their  loldiery  was  indiiputably 
iuperior  to  that  of  the  other  Hates  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  had  much  the  fame  difpofitions ; 
but  their  monarchy  was  better  regulated  than  that 
of  CaHile,  and  the  adminiHration  was  conducted 
with  more  eafe  after  the  reduction  of  the  Moors 
by  the  conqueff  of  Algarva. 


In 
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In  France,  Lewis  XI.  had  juft  lowered  the 
power  of  the  great  vaffals,  raifed  that  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  made  the  nobles  fubjeCt  to  the  laws. 
The  people  of  France  growing  lefs  dependent  on 
their  lords,  muft  neceffarily  become,  in  a  fhort 
time,  more  induftrious,  more  aCtive,  and  more 
refpeClable ;  but  induftry  and  commerce  could  not 
fiourifti  on  a  fudden.  Reafon  muft  of  courfe  make 
but  a  flow  progrefs  in  the  midft  of  thofe  commo¬ 
tions  which  were  ftill  excited  by  the  great,  and 
under  the  reign  of  a  prince  devoted  to  the  moft 
abominable  fuperftition.  The  barons  were  dif- 
tinguiftied  only  by  their  favage  haughtinefs  ;  their 
revenues  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  entertain  in  their 
fuite  a  train  of  gentlemen  without  employment, 
who  defended  them  againft  the  fovereign  and  the 
laws.  The  expences  of  their  table  were  immo¬ 
derate;  and  this  favage  luxury,  of  which  there 
are  ftill  too  many  remains,  afforded  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts.  But  neither  the 
manners  nor  the  language  of  thofe  times  partook 
of  that  decency  which  diftinguifhes  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  citizens,  and  procures  them  refpeCt  from 
the  reft.  Notwithstanding  the  courtely  enjoined  to 
the  knights,  coarfe  and  rough  manners  ftill  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  great ;  the  nation  had  then  the 
lame  character  of  inconfiftence  it  has  fince  prelerved, 
and  which  a  natioft  will  ever  have,  whofe  morals  and 
cuftoms  are  not  conformable  to  the  laws.  The  coun¬ 
cils  iffued  innumerable, and  frequently  contradictory 
edidts,  but  the  prince  readily  difpenfed  with  the  ob- 
fervanceof  them.  By  thiseafydifpofition  of  the  fove¬ 
reign,  the  inconveniences  which  would  have  arifen 
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book  from  a  multitude  of  laws  inconfiderately  made  by 
^ — luir*  the  French  miniftry,  have  been  happily  prevented. 

England,  lefs  opulent,,  and  lefs  induftrious 
than  France,  was  compofed  of  infolent  barons, 
defpotic  bifhops,  and  a  people  who  were  tired  of 
their  yoke ;  a  certain  reftlefs  difpofition  prevailed 
in  the  nation,  which  mull  neceflarily  fooner  or  later 
introduce  liberty.  This  character  owed  its  rife  to 
the  abfurd  tyranny  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  cruel  difpofition  of  feveral  of  his  fucceffors. 
The  intolerable  abufe  of  power  had  made  the 
Englifh  extremely  jealous  of  their  fovereigns ;  the 
very  name  of  king  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  terror ; 
and  thefe  fentiments,  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon, 
afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  they  now  have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy. 
The  long  contention  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  while  it  raifed  a  martial  fpirit  and  an  im¬ 
patience  of  flavery,  involved  the  nation,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  poverty  and  confulion.  The  Englifh  wool 
was  then  manufactured  in  Flanders,  and  was  ex¬ 
ported,  as  well  as  its  lead  and  tin,  in  veffels  belong-, 
ing  to  the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  navi¬ 
gation,  of  internal  policy,  jurifprudence,  luxury, 
and  the  fine  arts,  were  entirely  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  overburthened 
with  a  multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hofpitals. 
Thefe  convents  were  the  ufual  refort  of  the  diftreffed 
nobles,  as  the  hofpitals  were  of  the  common 
people ;  idlenefs  and  barbarous  manners  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  thefe  fuperftitious  inftitutions. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  haraifed  by 
quarrels  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 
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and  by  inteftine  wars,  had  at  this  time  begun  to  j 
enjoy  a  ftate  of  tranquillity ;  order  had  taken  place  ■_  >* 

of  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive 
country,  who,  though  ftrangers  to  wealth  and  com¬ 
merce,  were  verfed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  neighbours, 
neither  could  they  be  formidable  to  them.  Ihe 
feudal  fyftem,  fo  fatal  to  mankind  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  here  affumed  a  milder  afpeft  ;  the  princes 
prefiding  over  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  governed  their  refpeftive  ftates  with 
a  o-ood  deal  of  moderation  ;  they  feldom  abufed 
their  authority,  and  if  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of 
their  eftates  could  compenfate  the  want  of  liberty, 
the  Germans  were  happy ;  commerce  and  industry 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  free  cities,  and  to 
the  towns  included  in  the  Hanfeatic  league;  t  e 
mines  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  not  yet  di  co¬ 
vered  ;  filver  was  fcarce ;  the  farmer  fold  a  tew 
horfes  to  ftrangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet  in¬ 
troduced  the  traffic  of  the  human  fpecies;  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  table,  and  a  variety  of  equipages 
were  the  only  articles  of  luxury ;  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  intoxicated  themfelves,  without  difturb- 
ing  the  government ;  it  was  with  lome  difficulty 
that  the  gentry  were  difluaded  from  amufing  them¬ 
felves  with  robbing  on  the  highways;  their  manners 
were  favage,  and  during  the  two  fucceeding  centuries 
the  German  troops  were  more  diftinguiffied  by  their 
cruelties  than  by  their  difcipline  and  bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs  progrels 

than  Germany.  Oppreffed  by  the  nobles  and 

priefts,  the  inhabitants  no  longer  retained  that 
r  q  4  enthuuaitic 
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B  0  °  K  ehthufiaflic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  religion 

— _ _ '  of  Wodin  had  formerly  infpired  them  ;  nor  were 

they  yet  acquainted  with  thofe  wife  inftitutions 
which  fome  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  from 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  a  fingle  Hanfe  Town  was 
capable  of  intimidating  the  three  potentates  of  the 
north.  They  recovered  their  national  importance 
after  the  reformation,  and  under  the  aulpices  of 
Frederic  and  Guftavus  Vafa. 

The  Turks  were  Grangers  to  the  fcience  of  go¬ 
vernment  :  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor 
take  for  commerce:  but  the  Janifiaries  were  the  belt 
troops  in  the  world.  Thefe  attendants  of  a  defpot 
whom  they  kept  in  awe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
infured  refpedt  to  him  whom  they  placed  upon  the 
throne  or  ftrangled  at  pleafure,  had  at  that  time  fome 
great  men  for  their  leaders.  They  fubverted  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  infatuated  with 
theology,  and  ftupified  by  fuperftition.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  mild  climate,  who  cultivated 
literature  and  the  arts,  abandoned  their  country 
after  it  was  fubdued,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy ; 
whither  they  were  followed  by  artifts  and  traders. 
Tranquillity,  peace,  pro fperity,  the  ambition  of  ex- 
celling  in  every  accompliftiment,  and  the  defire  of 
new  pleafures,  which  is  infpired  by  good  govern¬ 
ments,  favoured  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  it  was  from  the 
Greeks  that  the  Italians  derived  a  better  knowledge 
of  good  models,  and  a  tafte  for  antiquity.  The  art 
of  printing  was  invented  ;  and  though  for  a  long 
time  the  difcovery  was  of  little  ufe  while  the  people 

continued 
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continued  in  a  flate  of  poverty  and  indolence,  yet 
when  comrrierce  and  the  arts  had  made  fome  pro-: 
grefs,  books  became  more  common.  A  love  of 
itudy  prevailed,  and  the  ancients  were  univerfally 
admired  :  but  they  had  no  rivals  except  in  Italy. 

Rome,  which  in  every  century  has  almofl  al¬ 
ways  aflumed  a  charadter  the  bell  adapted  to  the 
prefent  moment,  feemed  difpofed  no  longer  to  en¬ 
courage  that  ignorance  which  had  fo  long  and  fo 
materially  been  fubfervient  to  her  interefts.  She 
protected  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as 
depended  more  on  imagination  than  reafon.  The 
moft  ignorant  pried:  is  well  aware,  that  reprefenta- 
tions  of  a  terrible  divinity,  mortification,  felf-denial, 
auflerity,  melancholy  and  terror,  are  fo  many  expe¬ 
dients  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men, 
by  engaging  them  deeply  in  religious  matters.  But 
there  are  times  when  thefe  expedients  have  but  little 
effedt.  Men  who  have  grown  rich  in  peaceful  flates, 
are  fond  of  enjoying  themfelves;  they  diflike  the  dull 
road  of  life,  and  are  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  plea- 
fures.  When  fairs  began  to  be  eftablifhed,  with 
entertainments  of  fports,  dancing,  and  other  recrea¬ 
tions,  the  clergy,  who  obferved  that  the  love  of  fef- 
tivity  made  the  people  lefs  religious,  prohibited  thefe 
fports,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  bore  a  part 
in  them.  But  finding  that  no  regard  wa?  paid  to 
their  cenfures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  thefe  amufements  into  their  own 
hands.  This  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy.  The 
death  of  St.  Catherine,  adted  by  the  monks  of  St, 
Denys,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players.  Muficwas 
introduced  into  the  churches  j  and  even  farces  were 
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K  exhibited  there.  The  feftivals  called  la  Fete  des  foux 
&  de  &  Am,  &  des  Innocens ,  proved  as  entertaining 
to  the  people,  as  the  farces  that  were  adted  in  the 
public  places.  It  often  happened,  that  attracted 
by  the  mere  love  of  amufement,  they  left  the 
Egyptian  dances,  to  join  in  the  proceffion  for  the 
feftival  of  St.  John.  As  the  Italians  improved  in  po- 
litqnefs,  their  pleafures  became  more  refined ;  and 
the  decency  fchat  was  introduced  into  their  common 
feafts  and  public  entertainments,  afforded  lefs  pre¬ 
tence  for  the  cenfures  of  the  priefts,  and  procured 
them  a  toleration.  The  merit  of  being  able  to  read, 
had  been  long  confined  to  this  clafs  of  men ;  but 
when  it  became  a  more  general  accomplifhment,they 
could  no  longer  avail  themfelves  of  this  diftindlion : 
and  finding  that  learning  was  the  road  to  fame,  they 
were  ambitious  of  fhining  in  literary  purfuits.  The 
popes,  who  enjoyed  an  opulent  and  peaceful  fove- 
reisnty  in  the  voluptuous  region  of  Italy,  laid  afide 
their  auflerity .  T heir  court  became  an  agreeable  one. 
The  encouragement  of  literature  was  confideredas  a 
new  expedient  to  eftablifh  their  authority  over  the 
minds  of  men.  Genius  was  cherifhed,  and  marks 
of  honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artifls.  Ra¬ 
phael  died  but  a  fhort  time  before  he  was  to  have 
been  created  a  cardinal ;  and  Petrarch  had  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  a  triumph.  As  little  conformable  as  this 
good  take,  thefe  fine  arts,  and  new  amufements,may 
appear  to  the  fp-irit  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  to  promote  the  interefl  of  the  papal 
throne.  The  belles  lettres  ferveto  ornament  this  ec- 
clefiauical  ftru&ure;  but  philofophy  demolifhes  it. 
Thus,  while  the  church  of  Rome  favoured  polite  li¬ 
terature 
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terature  and  the  fine  arts,  it  difcountenanced  the  B  °I°  K 
feverer  fciences.  The  poets  were  crowned  with  lau- 
relj  but  the  philofophers  were  perfecuted.  Galileo 
from  hisprifon  might  have  beheld  Taffo  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius 
had  been  cotemporaries. 

It  was  now  time  that  philofophy  and  learning 
fhould  lend  their  fupport  to  morality  and  reafon. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  taken  all  imaginable  pains 
to  fubvert  thofe  principles  of  juftice  which  nature 
Jiad  implanted  in  all  mankind.  The  fingle  maxim, 
that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  the  fovereignty  of  all 
empires,  fapped  the  foundation  of  all  fociety  and 
public  virtue  :  this  maxim,  however,  had  for  a  long 
time  prevailed,  together  with  that  horrid  do6trine, 
which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  hatred  and 

perfecution  towards  all  whofe  religious  opinions  were 

not  agreeable  to  thofe  of  the  Romilh  church.  Indul¬ 
gences,  a  fpecies  of  expiation  which  might  be  pur- 
chafed  for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  ftill  more 
monftrous,  for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future ; 
difpenfations  for  breaking  faith  with  the  enemies  of 
the  pontiff,  though  they  were  of  the  fame  religions 
that  article  of  belief  which  teaches,  that  the  merit 
of  the  juft  may  be  transferred  to  the  wicked  j  vices 
of  all  kinds  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  popes, 
and  other  religious  perfons,  who  ought  to  have  been 
models  to  the  people  s  above  all,  that  greateft  re¬ 
proach  to  humanity,  the  inquifition  :  all  thefe  hor¬ 
rid  enormities  made  Europe  appear  to  be  rather  the 
haunt  of  tygers  and  ferpents,  than  a  vaft  country 
inhabited  or  cultivated  by  men. 

Such 
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B  o  k  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Europe,  when  the  Por- 
4  i  tuguefe  monarch,  at  the  head  of  an  a&ive,  generous 

v  and  intelligent  people,  furrounded  by  neighbours 
who  ftill  preyed  upon  each  other,  formed  a  plan  of 
extending  his  dominions  by  lea  and  land. 

The.  fi-ftex-  John  I.  had  feveral  ions,  who,  being  ambitious 
£eP«tu-°f  of fignalizing themfelves,  undertook,  at firft,  fome 
«■*}  .taheir  expeditions  to  Barbary.  Henry,  whofe  genius  was 
lodia.  fuperior  to  that  of  the  others,  refolved  to  make  dif- 
coveries  in  the  weft.  This  young  prince  availed 
himfelf  of  the  little  knowledge  of  aftronomy  which 
was  preferved  among  the  Arabs.  At  Sagres,  a  city 
of  Algarva,  he  eftablifhed  an  obfervatory,  and  made 
it  the  place  of  education  for  all  the  nobility  who 
compofed  his  train ;  he  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  invention  of  the  Aftrolabe,  and  was  the  firft  who 
was  fenfible  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn*’ 
from  the  compafs,  which,  though  already  known 
in  Europe,  had  never  been  applied  to  the  purpofes 
of  navigation. 

The  pilots,  who  ftudied  under  his  dire&ion,  dif-r 
covered  Madeira  in  the  year  1418.  Two  years  after 
this,  one  of  his  (hips  took  pofteflion  of  the  Canaries; 
he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sierra- Leona,  and  the  river 
Zara  led  him  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  as  far 
as  Congo.  Fie  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  eftablifhed  an  advantageous  commerce. 
The  inconfiderabie  nations  who  inhabited  thofe 
parts,  bein£  feparated  from  each  other  by  impafla- 
ble  deferts,  were  ftrangers  both  to  the  value  of  their 
riches,  and  the  art  of  defending  themfelves.  Thefe 
voyages  raifed  great  expectations;  the  revenues  that 
might  in  future  arife  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  were 

farmed. 
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farmed.  An  indance  of  avidity  fo  premature,  (hews,  B  ook 

that  the  princes,  who  undertook  thefe  difcoveries,  \ - v — j 

were  more  folicitous  to  increafe  their  finances,  thaft 
to  promote  the  commerce  of  their  fubjebts. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  an  intelligent  prince,  who 
fird  declared  Lifbon  a  free  port,  and  under  whole 
aulpices  a  new  method  was  adopted  of  applying  af- 
tronomy  to  navigation,  fome  of  his  fubjedts,  whom 
he  lent  out  upon  an  expedition,  doubled  the  Cape 
which  is  at  the  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Cape  was 
then  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  5  but  the  prince,  who 
forefaw  that  it  would  open  a  palTage  to  India,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emanuel  purfued  the  plan  marked  out  by  his 
predeceflfors.  In  1497  he  equipped  a  fleet  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  fhips,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  1 
Vafco  de  Gama.  This  admiral,  having  weathered  fe- 
veral  dorms  in  his  cruifc  along  the  eadern  coads  of 
Africa,  and  attempted  feas  before  unknown,  landed 
at  length  in  Indodan,  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
months. 

Asia,  of  which  Indodan  is  one  of  the  richeft  a  g^gra- 
parts,  is  a  vad  continent,  lying,  according  to  the  f  riptLnof 
obfervations  of  the  Ruffians,  the  truth  of  which  has  Afia- 
been  judly  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the  207th 
degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  between  the  two 
poles,  from  the  77  th  degree  of  northern  to  the  10th 
degree  of  fouthern  latitude.  That  part  of  this  large 
continent  which  is  fltuated  in  the  temperate  zone, 
between  the  35th  and  the  50th  degree  of  latitude, 
appears  to  be  higher  than  the  red :  it  is  bordered 
both  towards  the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vad  chains 
of  mountains,  which  run  aimed  from  the  weftern 
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extremity  of  Alia  Minor  and  the  coafts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  ocean  that  wafhes  the  coafts  of  China 
and  Tartary  tQwards  the  eaft.  Thefe  two  chains  are 
united  by  other  intermediate  chains,  in  a  direction 
from  fouth  to  north ;  they  branch  out  towards  the 
northern,  the  Indian,  and  Eaftern  oceans,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  fo  many  bulwarks  raifed  between  the  beds 
of  the  large  rivers  which  roll  through  thefe  immenfe 
regions. 

Such  is  the  great  bafis  which  nature  has  raifed 
to  fupport  the  fabric  of  Afia.  In  the  inland  parts 
of  this  vaft  country,  the  earth,  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  becomes  fo  light,  that  it  is  carried  about 
by  the  winds ;  there  is  not  the  lead;  appearance 
either  of  done  or  marble ,  no  petrified  fliells,  or 
other  foflils,  are  to  be  found  the  beds  of  minerals 
lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thefe  phenomena,  joined 
to  the  obfervations  made  with  the  barometer,  are 
proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  central  part  of 
Ada,  to  which  the  moderns  have  given  the  naxne  of 
the  Lefs  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a  kind  of  girdle, 
furrounding  this  immenfe  and  unfruitful  region, 
feveral  large  dreams  arife,  that  run  in  different 
channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth,  which 
are  perpetually  carried  down  by  thefe  rivers 
towards  the  feveral  extremities  of  Ada,  form  d> 
many  barriers  againd  the  fea,  and  promile  a  dabi- 
lity  and  duration  to  this  continent,  iuperior  to  that 
of  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  its  fate  to  fee  the 
red  repeatedly  buried  under  the  waters,  before  it 
differs  any  encroachment  itfelf. 

The  Cafpian  fea  alone  has  preferred  its  dation 

within  the  limits  of  this  vaft  trad  of  land,  which 

has 
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of  ages.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  refervoir  of  thofe  — 
large  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  poflibly  may  alio 
have  fome  fmall  communication,  by  fubterraneous 
paffages,  with  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean ;  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be  from  obfervations  made 
with  the  barometer  at  Aftracan,  that  its  iurface  is 
below  the  level  of  both  thofe  leas. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  extends  along  the  nor¬ 
thern  coafts  of  Siberia,  renders  them  inacceffible,  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by  the  Ruffians., 
They  tell  us,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expert  to  find  a 
new  paffiage  by  this  fea  from  Europe  to  America ; 
and  that  the  ice  will  always  prevent  the  doubling  of  • 
the  Cape  of  Schalaginfkoi,  which  leparates  the  old 
from  the  new  world,  though  this  paffiage  has  once 
been  eroded.  But  the  Ruffians  are  probably  not  fin- 
cere  enough,  or  not  fufficiently  informed,  to  delerve 
entire  credit  ;  and  either  tell  us  more  or  lefs  than 
the  truth. 

The  Indian  ocean,  which  bears  towards  the  fouth 
of  Afia,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  and  extending  under  water  as  far  as 
Sumatra  (as  is  evident  from  the  fhallows  and  rocks 
which  are  feattered  in  thofe  parts),  unites  again  at 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  andNew  Guinea.  M.  Buache, 
a  geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth  as  a  na¬ 
tural  philofopher,  and  has  laid  down  a  chart  of  the 
world  according  to  this  hypothecs,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of  iflands  and 
the  fouthern  coafls  of  Aha,  fhould  be  di  vided  into 
three  great  bafons  ;  the  limits  of  which  feem  to  have 
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been  circumferibed  or  drawn  by  the  hand  of  na« 
ture. 

The  firft,  which  lies  towards  the  weft,  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  is  bounded  towards  the  fouth  by 


that  chain  of  iflands,  which  extends  from  Cape  Co¬ 
morin  and  the  Maldivia  Iflands  to  Madagascar. 
This  bafon,  which  runs  into  the  land,  is  incelfantly 
enlarging  the  gulph  of  P erfia  and  the  Red  Sea.  T  he 
Second  of  thefe  bafons  forms  the  gulph  of  Bengal. 
The  third  includes  the  great  Archipelago,  which 
contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Iflands.  This  joins  Alia  to  the  Southern  con¬ 
tinent,  and  Serves  as  a  boundary  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Between  this  Sea  and  the  great  Archipelago, 
a  kind  of  new  bafon  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  under  water  towards  the  eaft,  which  extends 
from  the  Ladrone  to  the  Japan  Iflands.  When 
we  have  paffed  thefe  celebrated  iflands,  we  come 
to  a  chain  of  iflands  called  Kuriles,  which  touch 
the  fouthern  point  of  the  Peninfulaof  Kamtfchatkas 
and  form  a  fifth  bafon  into  which  the  river  Amur 
empties  itfelf  $  but  as  its  entrance  is  obftrudted  by 
the  Bamboos,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance, 
it  is  imagined  that  this  fea  has  very  little  depth. 

These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  purpofe,  are  in  a  manner  neceflary  to 
direct  and  engage  our  attention  to  the  richeft  and 
fineft  continent  upon  the  globe.  We  will  begin 


with  Indoftan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
is  commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  tract  of  land 
which  lies  beyond  the  Arabian  fea,  and  the  Perfian 
empire  5  yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly  meant  a  countr  y 

lying 
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lying  between  two  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus  and  B  °L°  K 
the  Ganges,  which  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean,  at  v— v— ^ 
the  diftance  of  four  hundred  leagues  from  each 
other.  A  ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  acrofs  this 
long  trad  from  north  to  fouth,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts,  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  that  this  ridge  feems  to  be  a 
barrier,  erected  by  nature,  to  feparate  one  feafon 
from  another.  The  mere  breadth  of  thefe  mountains 
divides  fummer  from  winter*  that  is  to  fay,  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  fine  weather  from  the  rainy  j  for  it  is  well 
known  there  is  no  winter  between  the  tropics  :  all 
that  is  meant  by  winter  in  India  is  that  time  of  the 
year  when  the  clouds,  which  the  fun  attrads  from 
the  fea,  are  driven  violently  by  the  winds  againft  the 
mountains,  where  they  break  and  diffolve  in  rain, 
accompanied  with  frequent  ftorms.  From  hence 
torrents  are  formed,  which  rufh  from  the  hills, 
fwell  the 'rivers,  and  overflow  the  vallies  j  dark  va¬ 
pours,  that  oblcure  the  day,  and  fpread  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  deluged  country : 
but,  as  the  chaos  wdiich  brooded  over  the  principles 
of  things  before  the  creation,  this  cloudy  feafon 
promotes  fertility  ;  for  at  this  time  the  plants  and 
flowers  appear  in  full  ftrength  and  beauty,  and  the 
fruits  in  general  come  to  maturity. 

The  fummer  may  naturally  be  expededto  pre- 
ferve  its  ufual  temperature  better  than  the  winter, 
in  a  climate  fo  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  fun :  the  iky,  without  a  clobd  to  intercept  its 
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raySj  feems  to  be  3,11  on  fire  ;  but  the  lea-breezes 
which  fpring  up  in  the  day-time,  and  the  land- 
breezes  that  blow  during  the  night,  alternately  alle¬ 
viate  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere ;  yet  the  calms, 
that  now  and  then  intervene,  ftifle  thefe  refrelhing  • 
gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  fuffer  the 
inconveniencies  of  exceflive  drought. 

The  effeft  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  Hill  more 
remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans,  where  they 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
monfoons.  While  the  fea  that  wafhes  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  is  agitated  by  ftorms,  which  the  returning 
fun  introduces  with  the  fpring,  the  flighted:  veffels 
fail  fecurely  along  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  upon  a  ^ 
fmooth  furface,  and  require  neither  (kill  nor  precau¬ 
tion  in  their  pilots;  but  in  the  autumn,  which,  in  its 
turn,  changes  the  face  of  the  elements,  the  weftern 
coafl  enjoys  a  perfeft  calm,  while  the  eaflern  Indian 
ocean  is  tolled  by  tempefts;  each  experiencing,  as 
it  were,  the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  who  contemplates 
the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  beholds 
the  feas  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  alternately 
agitated  with  ftorms,  or  lulled  into  tranquillity ;  as  if 
the  Author  of  Nature,  in  thefe  two  inflants  of 
equilibrium,  turned  at  once  the  feales  of  good  and 
evil,  which  he  holds  perpetually  in  his  hands.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  Mani- 
chees,  concerning  the  two  principles,  might  take 
its  rife  in  India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good 
and  evil  are  divided  only  by  a  partition  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  fince  pain  and  pleafure  feem  to  be  as  much 
the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  worfhip,  as  they 
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are  of  the  ideas  of  mankind.  There  is  fo  infinite  B  K 
a  connection  between  natural  and  moral  principles,  -  » 

that  all  fyftems  of  importance  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  fpecies  have  taken  their  colour  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate :  accordingly  it  is  obfervable, 
that  the  Indians,  whofe  imaginations  receive  the 
deepeft  lmpreftion  of  nature  from  the  moie  forcible 
operation  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  con- 
itantly  have  of  the  difcord  of  the  elements,  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  moft  fertile  in  revolutions, 
events  and  tranfaCtions  of  £Very  kind. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of  In¬ 
dia  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philofo- 
pher  and  thehiftorian,  whofe  conjectures  have  align¬ 
ed  to  their  earlieft  inhabitants  an  ^ra  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  antiquity.  To  fay  the  truth,  whether 
we  confult  hiftorical  records,  or  confider  thepofition 
of  Indoftan  upon  the  globe,  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  ocean  has  a  progreflive  motion  from  eaft  to 
weft,  we  muft  allow  that  this  part  of  the  earth  was 
the  firft  that  was  inhabited.  We  may  trace  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  moft  of  the  fciences  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  the 
Greeks  travelled  to  India  for  inftruftion ;  the  trade 
carried  on  by  them  with  the  oldeft  commercial  na¬ 
tions,  in  exchange  for  their  cloth,  is  a  proof  of 
their  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  induftry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  apart  of  the  globe,  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  human  fpecies,  would  be  peopled  the  ear¬ 
lieft  ;  and  that  the  firft  men  would  fix  their  abode 
in  a  delicious  climate,  pure  air,  and  a  foil  too  fertile 
to  require  much  cultivation.  If  the  human  race 
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could  be  fuppofed  to  multiply  and  extend  themfelves 
in  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  they  mu  ft  maintain  a 
perpetual  ftruggle  with  nature :  if  they  could  in¬ 
habit  burning  fands,  impracticable  moraffes,  and 
regions  of  perpetual  ice  j  or  frequent  deferts  and 
forefts,  where  they  muft  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of  wild 
beafts :  how  eafily  might  they  not  form  themfelves 
into  focieties  in  thefe  delightful  countries,  where 
mankind,  exempt  from  necefiity,  has  nothing  to 
purfue  but  pleafure  ;  where  enjoying  without  la¬ 
bour  or  anxiety  the  choiceft  productions,  and  the 
moft  glorious  profpect  of  the  great  fcene  of  nature, 
they  might  juftly  aflume  the  diftinguiftiing  title  of 
Lords  of  the  Creation !  Thefe  beautiful  fcenes  pre- 
fent  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Indoftan.  The  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  moft  delicious  fruits,  which  afford  a  wholefome 
and  refrefhing  nourifhment ;  the  trees  form  a  fhade 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  While  the 
living  animals  that  are  difperfed  over  the  globe, 
cannot  fubfift  in  other  parts  without  devouring 
each  other,  they  fhare  in  India,  in  common  with 
their  mafter,  the  fweets  of  plenty  and  fecurity. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  exhaufted  by  the  productions  of  fo 
many  ages,  and  their  confumption  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  Indoftan,  if  we  except  a  few  Tandy  and  bar¬ 
ren  diftriits,  is  ftill  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
world. 

The  fyftem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  lefs 
extraordinary  than  the  fyftem  of  nature.  When  we 
fix  our  eyes  on  this  vaft  region,  where  nature  hath 
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exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  for  the  happinefs  of  man, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  man  hath  done  all  in  his 
power  to  oppofe  her.  The  rage  of  conqueft,  and 
what  is  no  lefs  deftru&ive  an  evil,  the  greedinefs  of 
traders,  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged  and  opprefled 
the  fineft  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  favage  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  the  deure 
of  gain  has  invited  to  India,  it  is  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  antient  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  much  difference  in  the  caff  or  complexion 
and  outward  appearance  of  thefe  people,  as  in  the 
particularities  of  their  character ;  oppreffed  as  they 
have  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
the  wildeft  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted  either 
the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their  ma¬ 
ilers.  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  all  the  exceffes  and  vices  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their  character. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  reconcile  the  ten¬ 
der,  humane  and  timorous  Indian  to  Icenes  of 
blood,  or  to  animate  him  with  the  courage  and 
fpirit  of  rebellion,  His  vices  arife  folety  from  a 
weak  mind. 

Thejudicious  traveller ,  who  palling  over  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  mutilated  ffatues, 
broken  entablatures,  and  immenfe  pyramids  that 
have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  war  and  time,  dif- 
perfed  about  the  country,  is  loff  in  admiration  at 
the  view  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation  which  no  longer 
exifts.  He  cannot  now  find  out  the  fituation  of 
Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
hundred  gates ;  but  the  venerable  remains  of  its 
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temples  and  of  its  tombs,  give  him  a  higher  idea 
of  its  magnificence  than  the  defcriptions  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts  given 
by  travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives  of  India, 
we  feem  to  wander  among  heaps  of  ruins,  the  rer 
mains  of  an  immenfe  fabric.  The  original  form  is 
loft,  but  enough  is  preferved  to  convince  us  of  the 
magnificence  and  regularity  of  the  plans.  Amidft  a 
variety  of  abfurd  fuperftitions,  puerile  and  extrava¬ 
gant  cuftoms,  ftrange  ceremonies  and  prejudices, 
'we  maydifcover  the  traces  of  fublime  morality,  deep 
philofophy,  and  refined  policy ;  but  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  the  religious  and  civil  inftitutions  to 
their  origin,  we  find  that  is  loft  in  the  maze  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  By  the  moft  antient  traditions,  the  Indians 
appear  to  have  been  the  firft  who  received  the  rudir- 
ments  of  fcience,  and  the  polifh  of  civilization. 
But  their  legiflative  fyftem  has  never  been  difco- 
vered  j  and  the  antients  themfeives  feem  only  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  it. 

In  India  are  found  the  traces  of  a  multitude  of 
fuperftitious  obfervances,  arts,  fports,  errors  and 
truths  of  all  kinds,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
almoft  all  nations. 

,  The  Indians  themfeives  are  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  their  religion  and  policy:  they  have  to 
this  day  preferved  cuftoms  which  muff  certainly 
have  owed  their  rife  to  a  fyftem  that  no  longer  ex^ 
ifts:  the  fpirit  of  their  political  conftitution  is  loft, 
and  every  branch  of  it  either  changed  or  corrupted. 
Their  religion,  which  was  of  the  allegorical  and 

moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of  extra¬ 
vagant 
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vagant  and  obfcene  fuperftitions,  owing  to  their  B  °J°  K 
having  realized  thofe  fictions  which  were  intended  <_~v— > 
merely  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems. 

Were  it  pofiible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  ia- 
cred  books,  the  only  remains  there  are  of  the  In¬ 
dian  antiquities,  we  might,  in  feme  meafure,  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  envelopes  thefe  nu¬ 
merous  myfteries;  but  we  have  little  reafon  to  hope 
that  we  lhall  ever  be  intruded  with  fuch  a  commu- 

nication.  .  . 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclina- 

tion  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  all  the  religious  feels  throughout  his  extenhve 
provinces.  Having  difearded  the  fuperlbtious  no¬ 
tions  with  which  he  had  been  prepoffeffed  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  relolved 
to  iudge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems,  that 
are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  pro  e  ytes , 
but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  wi 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation 

of  their  myfteries. 

Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes  of  Akbar 
could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the 
tenets  of  their  religion ;  he  was  therefore  o  lge 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  ftratagem  le 
made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an  infant,  of  the  name  of 
Feizi/to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  pnefts, 
as  a  poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theo¬ 
logy.  Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  inftruaions 
for  the  part  he  was  to  aft,  was  conveyed  privately 
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to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowledge  in  Indoftan ;  he 
was  received  into  the  houfe  of  a  learned  Bramin, 
who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fon.  After  the  youth  had  fpent  ten  years 
in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  defirous  of  recalling  him  ;  but 
he  was  {truck  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of 
his  preceptor. 

The  women  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greateft  beauties  in  Indoftan.  The  old 
Bramin  laid  no  restraint  on  the  growing  paffion  of 
the  two  lovers ;  he  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had 
gained  his  affe£tion  by  his  addrefs  and  docility,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young 
man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude,  refolved 
to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impofcure,  and 
afked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  prieft,  without  reproaching  him  in  the 
leaft,  feized  a  poniard  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi 
had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 
The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  ex¬ 
piate  his  treachery.  The  Bramin  burking  into 
tears,  promiled  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  fwear  never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas ,  or 
facred  volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfon  what¬ 
ever  the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  readi¬ 
ly  promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  required :  how 
far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known  5  but  the  facred 
books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranflated 
by  him,  or  any  one  elfe,  to  this  day. 
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As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  perfons  who  under-  B 
{land  the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their  com¬ 
ments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which  have 
ever  been  made  on  religious  books;  all  the  maxims 
which  fancy,  interefl,  paffion  or  falfe  zeal  can  fug¬ 
ged:,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes.  Thefe  exclu- 
five  pretenfions  of  the  interpreters  of  religion  have 
given  them  that  unbounded  influence  over  the 
people,  which  impoftors  and  fanatics  will  not  fail  to 
exert  over  men  who  have  not  the  courage  to  confult 
either  their  own  reafon,  or  their  own  feelings. 

|  From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  V edan  is 
univerfally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  religion;  but  the  generality  differ 
]  on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and  pradtice. 
That  fpirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for 
fo  many  ages  has  infedted  the  philofophy  of  our 
fchools,  has  made  ftill  further  progrefs  among  the 
Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurdities  in  their  doc¬ 
trines  than  it  has  introduced  into  ours,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Platonifm  which  is  perhaps  itfelf  derived 
from  the  dodtrines  of  the  Bramins. 

Throughout  alllndoflan,  the  laws  of  govei n- 
ment,  cuftoms  and  manners  make  a  part  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  being  all  derived  from  Brama,  a  being  far 
fuperior  in  dignity  to  the  human  race,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  divinity,  the  author  of  the  facred 
books,  and  the  great  lawgiver  of  India. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Brama 
was  pofifeflfed  of  the  fovereign  authority ;  as  his  re¬ 
ligious  inftitutions  were  evidently  defigned  to  in- 
fptre  the  people  with  a  profound  reverence  and 

ureat  love  for  their  country,  and  are  particularly 
•  ,  levelled 
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levelled  againft  the  vices  incident  to  the  climate. 
Few  religions  Teem  to  have  been  fo  well  adapted 
to  the  countries  for  which  they  were  calculated. 

It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their 
religious  veneration  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of 
Indoftan,  the  Indus,  the  Criftina,  and  the  Ganges. 
It  was  he  who  confecrated  the  animal  that  is  moft 
ferviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  the 
cow,  whofe  milk  is  fo  wholefome  a  nourifliment  in 
hot  countries.  To  him  they  afcribe  the  divifion  of 
the  people  into  tribes  or  caftes ,  diftinguifhed  from 
each  other  by  theirpolitical  and  religious  principles. 
This  inftitution  is  antecedent  to  all  traditions  and 
known  records,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
ftriking  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Indians. 
Nothing  appears  more  contrary  to  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  focial  connections,  than  this  diftribution  of 
the  members  of  the  fame  community  into  diftintfc 
claffes.  Such  an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a 
ftudied  plan  of  legillation,  which  prefuppofes  a  great 
proficiency  in  civilization  and  knowledge.  Another 
circumftance  ftill  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
diftin&ion  Ihould  continue  fo  many  ages,  after  the 
leading  idea  and  conne&ing  tie  was  forgotten  j 
and  affords  us  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ftrength 
of  national  prejudices*  when  fanctified  by  religious 
ideas. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  four  claffes,  the  Bra- 
mins,  the  foldiery,  hufbandmen,  and  mechanics  . 
thefe  claffes  have  their  fubdivifions.  There  are 
feveral  orders  of  Bramins :  thofe  who  mix  in  fo- 
ciety  are,  for  the  moft  part,  very  corrupt  in  their 
morals ,  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 

n  1  will 
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^ill  wafh  away  all  their  crimes ;  and  as  they  are 
not  fubjeCt  to  any  civil  jurisdiction,  live  without 
either  reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  character 
of  compaffion  and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly 
found  in  the  mild  climate  of  Jndia. 

The  others  who  live  abftraCted  from  the  world, 
are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiafts,  and 
abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperitition,  and  the 
d  reams  of  metaphyfics.  W e  find  in  their  difpu tes  the 
j  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our  moft 
celebrated  metaphyficians;  fuchas,  fubftance,  acci¬ 
dent,  priority,  pofteriority,  immutability,  indivifi- 
bility,  the  vital  and  fenfitive  foul  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
!  ference,  that  in  India  thefe  fine  difeoveries  are  very 
:  ancient,  though  it  is  but  a  very  fhort  time  fince 

i  father  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Leibnitz,  and 
Mallebranche  aftonifhed  all  Europe  with  their 
dexterity  in  railing  thefe  vifionary  fyftems.  As  this 
abftraCted  manner  of  reafoning  was  derived  to  us 
from  the  Greek  philofophers,  whofe  refinements 
!!  we  have  far  exceeded,  it  is  not  impiobable  that  the 
Greeks  themfelves  might  have  borrowed  this  ridi- 
1  culous  knowledge  from  the  Indians ;  unlefs  we  rather 

i  chufe  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  principles  of  metaphy¬ 
fics  lie  open  to  the  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  Bramins  may  have  produced  the 
fame  effeCt  in  India,  as  that  of  our  monks  has  done 
in  Europe :  notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  had  never  communicated  their  doCtrines 
to  thofe  of  the  other. 

|  Such  are  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Brach- 

mans,  whom  antiquity  never  (peaks  ol  but  with 

admiration;  becaule  the  affectation  of  aufterity  and 

myftery. 
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myftery,  and  the  privilege  of  declaring  the  will  of 
heaven,  have  impofed  upon  the  vulgar  in  all  ages. 
The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the  doflrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  notions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments. 

To  this  fpecies  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  more 
flattering  to  the  curiofity  of  man  in  proportion  as 
it  tranfcends  his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans 
added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  fchool ; 
fuch  as,  failing,  prayer,  filence,  and  contempla¬ 
tion  j  virtues  of  the  imagination,  which  have  a 
more  powerful  effeSl  upon  the  vulgar,  than  thofe 
of  a  ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brach¬ 
mans  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the 
gods,  becaufe  they  afFeSted  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard  5  and  as  the  protestors  of  mankind,  becaufe 
they  paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were 
therefore  fet  to  the  reipedl  and  gratitude  that  were 
fhewn  them  ;  princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple 
to  confult  thefe  reclufes  upon  any  critical  conjunc¬ 
ture,  from  a  fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
infpired ;  fince  it  was  impofiible  to  imagine  that 
they  had  the  advantages  of  experience.  We  can 
fcarcely,  however,  deny  that  there  might  be  among 
them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe  minds  relifhed 
the  pure  and  ingenuous  delights  of  iludy  and  fcience ; 
and.  who,  by  nobly  raifmg  their  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  firft  Being,  muft  have  had 
more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves 
worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  juilify  them  in  de¬ 
ceiving, and  tyrannizing  over  their  feljow-creatures. 

The 
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The  military  clafs  confifts  of  the  Rajas  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Nairs  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar.  There  are  likewife  whole  nations, 
the  Canarins  and  the  Marattas  for  inftance,  who 
affume  the  profefiion,  either  becaufe  they  are  the 
defcendants  of  fome  tribes  originally  devoted  to 
arms,  or  becaufe  times  and  circumftances  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  change  in  their  primitive  inftitutions. 

The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hulbandmen, 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  this  fet  of  men 
have  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
j  fubjeCts ;  they  are  laborious  and  induftrious,  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  diftributing  their 
rivulets,  and  of  making  the  burning  foil  they  in¬ 
habit  as  fertile  as  pofiible.  They  are  in  India  what 
they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  corrupted 
or  opprelfed  by  government,  the  moil  honefl  and 
virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was  formerly 
much  reflected,  was  free  from  tyranny,  and  the 
ravages  of  war;  never  were  the  huibandmen 
obliged  to  bear  arms ;  their  lands  and  their  la¬ 
bours  were  held  equally  facred;  they  ploughed 
their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies,  who 
buffered  them  to  purfue  their  peaceful  toil  without 
moleftation  j  their  corn  was  never  let  on  fire,  nor 
their  trees  cut  down;  religion  too,  that  all  power¬ 
ful  principle,  lent  her  afiiftance  to  reafon,  which, 
though  it  inculcates  indeed  the  propriety  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ufeful  occupations,  has  not  of  it'felf  fufficient 
influence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  laws-. 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  was  branched  out  into 
as  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades ;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  relinquifh  the  profefiion  of  his  pa- 
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book  rents;  for  which  reafon  induftry  and  vaffialagfc 
*  — J—u  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the 
arts  to  as  high  perfedtion  as  they  can  poffibly  at¬ 
tain  without  the  afliftance  of  tafte  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  feldom  unfold  themfelves  but  under  | 
the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty.  I 

;Besides  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  which  is  s 
the  outcaft  of  all  the  reft ;  the  members  of  it  are 
employed  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety ;  they 
bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
flefh  of  animals  that  die  natural  deaths ;  they  are 
held  in  fuch  abhorrence,  that  if  any  of  their  fiocie- 
ty  dares  to  touch  any  perfon  belonging  to  the  other 
daffies,  he  has  a  right  to  kill  him  on  the  fpot;  they 
are  called  Pari  as. 

In  Malabar  there  is  another  race  of  men,  called 
Poulichees,  who  fuffier  ftill  greater  injuries  and 
hardfhips ;  they  inhabit  the  forefts,  where  they 
are  not  permitted  to  build  huts,  but  are  obliged 
to  make  a  kind  of  neft  upon  the  trees :  when  they 
are  prelfied  with  hunger,  they  howl  like  wild  beafts 
to  excite  the  compaflion  of  the  paffiengers.  The 
moft  charitable  among  the  Indians  depofit  fome 
rice  or  other  food  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  retire 
with  all  poffible  hafte,  to  give  the  famiified  wretch 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without  meeting  with 
his  benefaftor,  who  would  think  himfelf  polluted 
by  coming  near  him. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy 
people  upon  terms  of  common  humanity,  at  length 
made  themfelves  almoft  equally  the  objects  of  detef- 
tation  among  the  Indians .  T his  deteftation  prev ails 

even  to  this  day  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 

where 
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where  the  want  of  intercourfe  keeps  alive  thofe  B  °L°  K 
rooted  prejudices,  which  wear  off  gradually  near  -t_  ,  —  »J 
the  fea-coafts,  where  the  interefts  and  mutual  wants 
of  commerce  unite  men  with  each  other,  and  con- 
lequently  introduce  jufbernotions  of  human  nature. 

All  thefe  claffes  are  for  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  by  unfurmountable  barriers  ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live,  or  eat  together. 
Whoever  tranfgreffes  this  rule,  is  baniflied  as  a 
difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  when  they  go  in  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  temple  of  Jagrenat,  or  the  Supreme 
Being.  At  thefe  feafons  the  Bramins,  the  Raja 
or  Nair,  the  hufbandman  and  mechanic,  carry 
their  offerings,  and  eat  and  drink  promifcuoufly ; 
they  are  there  admonifhed  that  the  diftin&ions  of 
birth  are  of  human  infhtution,  and  that  all  men 
are  brethren  and  children  of  the  fame  God. 

The  religious  fyftem  which  has  given  a  fane- 
tion  to  the  fubordination  of  rank  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  has  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  prevent 
them  entirely  from  afpiring  to  thofe  marks  of 
diftin£tion  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuperior 
claffes.  Ambition,  fo  natural  to  mankind,  ha$ 
fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and  Angular  expedients 
have  been  tried  by  men  jealous  of  fuperiority,  to 
(hare  with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the 
multitude  ;  this  has  given  rife  to  a  race  of  monks 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Fakirs. 

Men  of  all  the  tribes  or  caftes  are  permitted  to 
follow  this  clafs  of  life  $  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  emulate  the  Bramins  in  abftra£ted  contem¬ 
plation  and  indolence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  are 

obliged 
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obliged  tofurpafs  them  in  exceffive  aufterities, which 
ftrike  the  mildeft  people  in  the  world  with  religious 
horror.  The  appearance  of  thefe  fanatics  exceeds 
imagination ;  fome  of  them  wallow  in  the  dirt, 
others  accuftom  themfelves  to  painful  poftures,  ex¬ 
tending  their  arms  over  their  head  till  they  are 
unable  to  recover  their  natural  pofition ;  and  a  third 
fort  continue  Handing  feven  or  eight  days  together, 
which  occafions  prodigious  fwellings  in  their  legs ; 
they  all  of  them  enter  into  an  engagement  never  to 
wafh  their  bodies,  or  comb  their  hair*  and  tooppofe 
and  dilgrace  nature,  with  a  view  of  recommending 
themfelves  to  its  author.  The  refpecft  paid  them  by 
the  people  is  their  only  recompenfe  for  thefe  facri- 
fices,  which  infinitely  exceed  all  the  mortifications 
practifed  by  the  European  monks  *  if  thofe  may 
be  called  mortifications,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  fingular  ceremonies  pra&ifed  at  an  early  age, 
when  to  get  rid  of  fcruples  concerning  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  natural  and  forbidden  paflions,  the 
youthful  imagination  ardently  embraces  any  fyftem 
of  life,  however  extravagant,  provided  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  public  fan&ion,  and  is  calculated  to  ad- 
minifter  to  their  pleafures. 

Though  in  thefacred  books  of  the  Indians  we  do 
not  meet  with  thofe  inftances  of  the  marvellous, 
which  lometimes  ftrike  fo  forcibly  in  the  Greek 
theology,  their  mythology  is  as  irregular  as  that  of 
alrOoft  any  other  people.  We  do  not  find,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  any  connection  between  their  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  feveraf  claftes  that  form  the  bafis  of 
their  government.  The ihaftah  is  looked  upon  by 
fome  as  a  commentary  on  the  vedam,  and  by  others 

as 
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A,s  an  original  work,  an  extraCt  of  which  has  been 
lately  publifhed  in  England,  and  has  thrown  fome 
light  upon  this  fubjeCt.  *1  his  book  teaches,  that  the 
Eternal  Being,  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  ot  his 
own  e hence,  formed  the  refolution  of  created  beings* 
who  might  partake  of  his  glory-*  He  fpoke,  and 
angels  rofe  into  existence ;  they  fang  in  concert  the 
praifes  of  their  Creator,  and  harmony  reigned  in 
the  celeftial  regions,  when  two  of  thefe  fpirits 
having  revolted,  drew  a  legion  after  them.  The 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a  place  of  tor¬ 
ment,  from  whence  they  were  relealed  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions, 
which  at  once  infpired  them  with  joy  and  terror. 
The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under  different  forms, 
to  undergo  punifhments  in  the  lowed  of  the 
fifteen  planets,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of 
their  fird  offence  ;  accordingly  each  angel  under¬ 
went  eighty-feven  tranfmigrations  upon  earth, 
before  he  animated  the  body  of  a  cow,  which  holds 
the  higheft  rank  among  the  animal  tribes.  Thefe 
different  tranfmigrations  are  conlidered  as  fo  many 
ftages  of  expiation,  preparatory  to  a  date  of  proba¬ 
tion,  which  commences  as  foon  as  die  angel  tranf- 
migrates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  a  human 
body:  in  this  fituation  the  Creator  enlarges  his  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  and  conditutes  him  a  free  agent ; 
and  his  good  or  bad  conduct  haftens  or  retards  the 
time  of  his  pardon.  The  good  are,  at  their  death, 
re-united  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  wicked 
begin  anew  the  sera  of  their  expiation. 

Hence  it  appears,  from  this  tradition  of  the 
jfhaftah,  that  the  metempfychofis  is  an  aCtual  pu- 
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nifhment,  and  that  the  fouls  which  animate  the 
o-enerality  of  the  brute  creation,  are  nothing  more 
than  wicked  fpirits.  This  explanation  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  universally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  pro-* 
bably  invented  by  fome  devotee  of  a  melancholy 
and  rigid  caft,  as  the  do&rine  of  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls  feems  originally  to  have  been  founded 
rather  on  hope  than  fear. 

In.  fadt,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  only 
adopted  at  firft  as  an  idea  that  flattered  and  foothed 
mankind,  and  would  eafily  be  embraced  in  a 
country  where  men,  living  under  the  influence 
of  a  delicious  climate  and  a  mild  government,, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life.  A 
fyflem,  therefore,  which  extended  it  beyond  its 
natural  limits  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  a  confolation  to  an  old  man,  who  fees  him- 
felf  deferted  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  enjoyments  will  ftill  remain,  and 
that  his  diffolution  only  opens  a  paffage  to  ano¬ 
ther  fcene  of  exigence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
equally  a  matter  of  confolation  to  the  friends  who 
attend  him  in  his  laft  moments,  to  think,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  he  does  not  relinquifh  the  hopes 
of  riling  once  more  into  life.  Hence  was  the  rife 
andprogrefsof  the  dodtrineof  transmigration..  Rea- 
fon,  diffatisfied  with  this  illufion,  may  urge  in  vain, 
that  without  recolledhon  there  can  be  no  continu¬ 
ance  or  identity  of  being;  and  that  if  a  man  does 
not  remember  that  he  has  exifled,  he  is  in  the  fame 
htuation  as  if  he  had  never  exifted  before: — Sen¬ 
timent  adopted  what  reafon  difallowed. 
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.  The  lhaftah,  no  doubt,  has  given  a  greater  B 
«lir  of  feverity  to  the  doitrine  of  the  metempfycho- 
fis,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more  inftru  nental 
in  fupporting  the  fyifem  of  moiality  necelfary 
to  be  eftablifhed*  In  fa&,  upon  this  idea  of 
tranfmigration  confidered  in  the  light  of  apunifh- 
mentj  "the  fhaftah  explains  the  duties  which  the 
angels  were  required  to  perform.  The  piincipal 
ones  were  charity*  abftinence  from  animal  food* 
and  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  profeffion  of 
their  anceftors*  This  lafl>mentioned  prejudice* 
in  which  all  thefe  people  agree,  notwitnftanding 
they  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  its  origin, 
is  without  example,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  whofe.  inflitutions  and  thofe  of 
the  Indians  have  certainly  fome  hiilorical  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  which  is  now  unknown  to 
us.  But  though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablifhed  a 
diftinCtion  of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Brama,  by 
the  introduction,  perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feem 
to  have  condemned  one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain 

and  infamy. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were 
almoft  as  civilized  when  Brama  inftituted  his  laws, 
as  they  are  at  prefent.  Whenever  a  community  be¬ 
gins  to  affume  a  certain  form,  it  naturally  divides 
into  feveral  claffes,  according  to  the  variety  and 
extent  of  thofe  arts  that  are  necelfary  to  fupply  its 

demands. 

It  was  doubtlefs  the  intention  of  Brama,  by 
confirming  thefe  different  profeflions  by  fanCtions 
of  religion,  and  confining  the  exerciie  of  them 
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perpetually  to  the  fame  families,  to  give  them  & 
lading  eftablifhment  on  political  principles  ; '  but 
he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he  fhould 
obdruct  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which,  in  the 
end*  might  giye  rife  to  new  occupations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fcrupulous  at¬ 
tention  paid  by  the  Indians  at  this  day  to  the  laws 
of  Brama,  we  may  affirm  that  indudry  has  made 
no  advances  among  this  people,  fince  the  time  of 
this  legidator;  and  that  they  were  almod  as  civilized 
as  they  are  atprefent,  when  they  fird  received  his 
laws.  This  remark  is  lufficient  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  people,  who  have  made 
no  improvements  in  knowledge  fince  an  tera  which 
feems  to  be  the  mod  ancient  in  hidory. 

Brama  prefcribed  different  kinds  of  food  for 
thefe  refpebtive  tribes.  The  military,  and  fome 
other  ranks,  were  permitted  to  eatvenifon  and  mut¬ 
ton.  Fifh  was  allowed  to  fome  hufbandmen  and  me¬ 
chanics.  Others  lived  upon  milk  and  vegetables. 
None  of  the  Bramins  ate  any  thing  that  had  life. 
Upon  the  whole,  thefe  people  are  extremely  fober; 
but  their  abftinence  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  labour  required  in  their  profeffions. 

They  marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives 
maintain  a  charafler  of  fidelity  unknown  in  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  fuperior  ranks  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  having  feveral  wives.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  wives  of  the  Bramins  burn 
themfelves  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  and 
they  feem  to  be  the  only  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  it  by  the  laws.  Others,  however,  have  been 
difpofed  to  follow  their  example,  led  by  that 
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point  of  honour  to  which  fo  many  victims  are  fa- 
crificed  in  all  countries.  This  cruel  injunction  is 
confined  to  widows  who  have  no  ifTue.  Thofe 
who  have  children  are  expected  to  taice  care  of 
their  education  and  fettlement  in  the  world.  Were, 
it  not  for  this  precaution,  the  date,  which  ougat 
to  be  the  guardian  of  thefe  orphans,  would  be 
laden  with  a  very  oppreflive  burden. 

Since  the  Moguls  became  mailers  of  Indoftan, 
thefe  horrible  fpe&acles  have  been  much  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  as  it  cofls  a  fum  too  coniiderable  for  any 
but  the  rich  to  obtain  a  licence  tor  that  puipofe. 
But  this  obdacle  has  fometimes  made  their  incli¬ 
nations  the  ftronger.  Some  women  have  been 
known  to  devote  themlelves  tor  feveiial  years  to 
the  lowed  and  mod  laborious  employments,  in 
order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  expences  or 
this  extravagant  fuicide.  Others  have  been  more 
eagerly  ambitious  of  facrificing  themfelves,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  fcenes  ot  this  kind  became  leis  common. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young,  beautiful,  and  rich 
widow  of  Surat  afpiredto  this  high  honour.  The 
governor  refufed  to  grant  her  permiffion  to  condgn 
herfelf,  with  all  her  valuable  accomplifhments,  to 
the  flames.  The  lady,  full  of  indignation,  took  a 
handful  of  burning  coals,  and,  feemingly  regardlefs 
of  the  pain,  faid  in  a  firm  tone  to  the  governor:  Con - 
fider  not  alone  the  tendernefs  of  my  age-,  fee  with  what 
infenfihility  I  hold  this  fire  in  my  hands  *,  and  know 
that  with  equal  conftancy  I jhall  throw  myfelf  into  the 
flames. 

All  the  women,  however,  are  not  animated 
with  this  enthufradic  intrepidity.  Many  of  them, 
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who  were  ambitious  of  devoting  themfelves  to  the 
manes  of  their  hulbands,  have  been  felzed  with  ai> 
involuntary  tremor  when  their  approachingfate  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  its  horrors.  To  encourage  them  to 
this  great  adion,  fo  contrary  to  reafon  and  nature, 
a  mixture  is  given  them,  which,  by  ftupifying  the 
fenfes,  removes  the  apprehenfions  which  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  death  mud  unavoidably  occafion.  The 
moment  the  intoxication  takes  place,  tneie  unfor¬ 
tunate  widows  are  diredly  thrown  upon  the  fatal 
pile  5  and  to  this  dratagem,  invented  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  fanaticifm,  are  to  be  attributed  thofe 
feeming  figns  of  joy  and  fatisfadion,  which  appear 
in  their  countenances  at  the  fight  of  thofe  devour¬ 
ing  flames  that  are  ready  to  reduce  them  to  allies. 

This  inditution  is  not  attributed  to  Brama,  but 
rather  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  fome  Bramin, 
who  carried  his  jealoufy  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
a  piece  of  refinement,  didated  by  a  barbarous  and 
over-ftrained  affedion,  andfuitableto  thecharader 
of  thofe  fuperditious  mortals,  who  think  there  is 
an  eflential  merit  in  rigid  morality,  and  what  they 
call  a  luperior  purity. 

These  people  are  of  a  mild,  humane  difpofition, 
and  are  almod  drangers  to  the  paflions  that  prevail 
among  us.  YV'hat  motive  of  ambition  can  there  be 
among  men  who  are  dedined  to  continue  always  in 
the  fame  date  ?  They  love  peaceable  labour  and  an 
indolent  life,  and  often  quote  this  paflfage  of  one 
of  their  favourite  authors:  'Tis  better  to  fit  fill 
than  to  walk  ;  better  to  fieep  than  to  awake  *,  bat 
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Their  temperance*  and  the  exceffive  heats  of  B 
the  climate,  reftrain  the  violence  of  theii  pafiions, 
and  weaken  their  propenfity  to  amorous  pleafures. 
Avarice,  which  reigns  chiefly  in  people  of  weak 
bodies,  and  little  minds,  is  almoft  their  only  paflion. 

We  may  judge  of  their  ingenuity  in  arts  by  the 
fpecimens  that  are  brought  from  India.  They  are 
not  to  be  made  without  much  difficulty,  but  they 
are  deftitute  of  tafte  and  elegance.  The  fciences 
are  ftill  more  negledted,  nor  have  tney  the  leaft 
notion  of  mechanics ;  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Mohammedan?,  no  bridges  had  ever  been 
ere&ed.  The  Pagodas  are  in  general  nothing  more 
than  miferable  ftructures  of  a  fquare  form,  ad¬ 
mitting  no  light  but  at  the  entrance,  which  always 
fronts  the  eaft ;  this  defeft  is  fupplied  by  tapeis, 
which  are  kept  burning  by  the  pious  and  devout. 
It  is  afferted,  however,  that  their  great  Pagodas 
are  regularly  built,  and  that  the  ornaments  both 
within  and  without  are  of  confiderable  value*.  The 
idol  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  building,  fo  that 
the  Parias  who  are  not  admitted  into  the  temple, 
may  have  a  fight  of  it  through  the  gates.  In  thefe 
Pagodas  there  are  cifterns  of  water  for  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Indians.  Thefe  fuperftitious  cere¬ 
monies  are  chiefly  obferved  by  the  people.  It  is 
faid  that  there  are  ftill  fome  of  the  Bramins  who 
know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes  ;  but  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  difcover  whether  this  is  done  by  means  of 
fome  of  their  tables  derived  from  their  anceftors, 
or  whether  they  are  really  acquainted  with  the 
theoiy  previoufly  neceffary  towards  the  folution  of 
fuch  problems. 
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The  military  clafs  have  chofen  to  fix  their  refw 
dence  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  peninfula 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  inferior  tribes.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that  all  the  powers  who  have  at¬ 
tacked  India  by  fea,  have  met  with  fo  little  refin¬ 
ance.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind  thofe  philo- 
fophers  v/ho  maintain  that  man  is  an  animal  def- 
tined  to  fubfift  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that 
the  military  people  who  indulge  in  animal  food, 
are  more  robufc,  courageous  and  lprightly,  and  live 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  daffies  who  feed 
upon  vegetables ;  at  the  fame  time  it  mult  be 
owned,  that  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  fouth,  is  of  too  uniform  a  call;  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  particular  kind  of  nou¬ 
rishment  ;  the  cold  of  the  north,  the  elafticity  of 
the  air,  lefs  fertility  and  more  labour  and  exercife, 

with  a  more  varied  kind  of  life ;  all  thefe  circum- 

* 

fiances  whet  the  appetite,  brace  the  nerves,  raife  a 
fpirit  of  refolution  and  activity,  and  give  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  organs :  on  the  other  hand,  the  heats  of 
the  fouth,  together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit, 
an  adtive  life,  a  conflant  perfpiration,  a  more  free 
and  more  lavifh  ufe  of  the  means  conducive  to  po¬ 
pulation,  more  indulgence  in  effeminate  pleafures, 
and- a  fedentary  and  uniform  courfe  of  life,  while 
they  increafe  the  number  of  births,  occafion  a 
fpeedier  diflolution.  Upon  the  whole  it  fhould 
feem,  that  though  man  was  not  by  nature  defigned 
to  confume  the  flefh  of  animals,' he  is  endued  with 
a  power  of  accommodating  himfelf  to  the  various 
modes  of  life  that  prevail  in  every  different  cli¬ 
mate,  and  either  hunts  and  lives  upon  flefh  or  ve¬ 
getables  , 
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getables ;  or  turns  fhepherd  or  hufbandman  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil. 

The  religion  of  Drama  was  antientiy,  and  dill 
continues  to  be,  divided  into  eighty-three  lefts, 
which  agree  in  fome  fundamental  points,  and  have 
no  difputes  about  the  reft ;  they  live  in  amity  with 
men  of  all  perfuafions,  as  their  own  does  not  oblige 
them  to  make  profelytes.  The  Indians  feldom  ad- 
|  mit  ftrangers  to  their  worfhip,  and  always  with  the 
o-reateft  reluftance.  This  was  in  fome  meafure  the 
fpirit  of  the  ancient  fuperftition,  as  it  appears- 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and 
!  the  Romans  :  and  though  it  has  occalioned  fewer 
ravages  than  the  zeal  of. making  converts,  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  intercourses  of  fociety,  and  raifes  an 
additional  barrier  between  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  confider  how  bounteoufty  nature  has 
provided  for  the  happinefs  of  thefe  fertile  countries, 
where  every  want  is  eafily  fupplied ;  and  that  the 
compaffionate  temper  and  morals  of  the  Indians  ren¬ 
der  them  equally  averfe  from  perfecution  and  the 
fpirit  of  conqueft,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that 
a  barbarous  inequality  ftiould  have  diftinguifhed 
one  part  of  the  nation  by  power  andprivileges,  while 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  are  loaded  with  mifery 
and  contempt.  Whatcanbethecaufe  of  this  ftrange 
illufion  ?  It  mu  ft  doubtlefs  be  traced  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  been  the  conftant  fourc'e  of  all  the 
calamities  that  have  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this 
globe. 

We  need  only  fuppofe  that  a  powerful  people, 
with  few  lights  to  aireft  them,  adopt  an  original 
error,  which  ignorance  brings  into  fafhion :  as 
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foon  as  this  error  becomes  genera],  it  is  made  the 
bafis  of  an  intire  fyftem  of  politics  and  morality; 
and  men  begin  to  find  that  their  innocent  pro- 
penfities  run  counter  to  their  duty.  In  order  to 
conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality,  they  mull: 
perpetually  be  offering  violence  to  the  order  of 
nature.  This  continual  druggie  will  introduce 
a  mod  amazing  contrariety  into  their  manners ; 
and  the  nation  will  be  compofed  of  a  fett  ot 
wretches,  who  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tor¬ 
menting  each  other,  and  accufing  nature.  Such  is 
the  picture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  a  few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd 
prejudices  have  perverted  human  reafon,  and  even 
ftified  that  inftinft  which  teaches  animals  to  refill 
oppreffion  and  tyranny.  Multitudes  of  the  human 
race  implicitly  fubmit  to  be  a  fort  of  vafials  to  a 
fmall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal 'progrefs  of  that  original  error, 
which  impodure  has  either  produced  or  kept  up  in 
the  mind  of  man.  May  true  knowledge  revive  thole 
rights  of  reafonable  beings,  which  to  be  recovered, 
want  only  to  be  known  !  Ye  fages  of  the  earth, 
philofophers  of  every  nation,  it  is  yours  alone  to*' 
make  laws  by  pointing  them  out  to  your  country¬ 
men.  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to  indraft  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  be  allured  that  it  is  much 
eafier  to  propagate  truth  than  error.  Mankind, 
animated  by  the  defire  of  happinefs,  to  which  you 
will  point  the  way,  will  liden  to  you  with  atten¬ 
tion.  Make  thofe  millions  of  hireling  Haves  blulh, 
who  are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their 

maders,  to  dellroy  their  fellow-citizens.  Roufe 

all 
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jill  the  powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fub-  B  °I°  K 

verfion  of  focial  laws.  Teach  mankind  that  li-  ^ — v - ' 

berty  is  the  inditution  of  God ;  ^authority  that  of 
man.  Expofe  thofe  myderious  arts  which  hold  the 
world  in  chains  and  darknefs :  let  the  people  be 
fenfible  how  far  their  credulity  has  been  impofed 
upon;  let  them  re-affume  with  one  accord  the  ufe 
of  their  faculties,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 

human  race. 

Besides  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  India,  fome  of  whom  came  from 
the  borders  of  Africa.  The  greatefl  part  of  them 
were  defcendants  of  the  Arabs,  who  either  fettled 
here  or  made  incurfions.  They  had  pofTeifed  them- 
felves  of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Indus,  by 
the  force  of  arms.  The  moil  enterprizing  among 
them  paffed  this  river,  and  fucceffively  penetrated 
into  the  extremities  of  the  ead,  On  this  immenfe 
continent  they  became  the  factors  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  were  treated  with  diilinguiihed  refpedt 
by  all  the  fovereigns  who  wiihed  to  keep  up  an  in-  i 
tercourfe  with  thefe  countries.  Here  they  multi¬ 
plied  to  a  great  degree ;  for  as  their  religion  allowed 
poligamy,  they  married  in  every  place  whete  they 

made  any  ilay. 

Their  fuccefs  was  ilill  more  rapid  and  lading  in 
the  iilands  that  lie  fcattered  in  this  ocean.  Thewant 
of  commerce  procured  them  the  bed  reception  both 
from  princes  and  their  lubjedls.  They  foon  rqfe  to 
the  highed  dignities  in  thefe  petty  dates,  and  be¬ 
came  the  arbiters  of  government.  They  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  knowledge,  and 
the  fupport  they  received  from  their  country,  to 

eicabliih 
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*  °  °  ^  eftablifh  an  uni verfal  dominion,  The  defpots  and 
their  vaffals,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
them,  abandoned  a  religion  to  which  they  had  no 
great  attachment,  for  new  opinions  which  might 
procure  them  fome  advantages.  This  facrifice  coll 
them  the  Jefs,  as  the  preachers  of  the  Koran  made 
no  fcruple  of  mixing  ancient  fuperftitions  among 
thofe  they  wifhed  to  eftablifh. 

These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  were  apoftles 
and  merchants  at  the  fame  time,  had  already  pro¬ 
pagated  their  religion  by  purchafmg  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (laves,  to  whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcifed  and  inftpj<fted  in  their  doctrine,  they 
gave  their  freedom  3  but  as  a  certain  pride  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of 
thefe  freedmen,  the  latter  have  in  time  become  a 
diftinCt  people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  Indian 
peninlula  from  Goa  to  Madrafs;  they  are  at  prefent 
known  in  Malabar  by  the  name  of  Pooliahs,  and 
by  that  of  Coolies  in  Coromandel  ;  they  underftand 
.neither  the  Perfian,  the  Arabian,  nor  the  Moorifh 
language,  and  confine  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  live ;  the  generality  are 
addicted  to  commerce,  and  profefs  a  Ipecies  of 
Mohammedifm  extremely  corrupted  by  the  Indian 
fuperftitions. 

Indostan,  which  has  fince  been  almoft  entirely 
reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bifnagar, 
Narzingua  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned 
feveral  fovereigns,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  among 

their  tributaries.  The  laft  of  thefe  monarchs,  who 

•  -  \  ,  •  *  , 
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is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Zamorin,  which  B  ^  K 
anfwers  to  that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  of  c — v — * 
his  capital  city,  pofleded  the  moil  maritime  fcates, 
and  his  empire  extended  over  ail  Malabar. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the 
Arabs  began  to  eftablifh  themfelvesin  India  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  took  fo  great 
a  fancy  to  their  religion,  that  he  not  only  embraced 
it,  but  determined  to  end  his  days  at  Mecca.  Ca¬ 
licut,  where  he  embarked,  became  a  place  fo  dear 
and  refpe&able  to  the  Moors,  that  they  were  in- 
fenfibly  led  to  make  it  the  conftant  rendezvous  of 
their  fhips.  Thus,  by  the  foie  effed  of  this  fu- 
perdition,  this  harbour,  incommodious  and  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  was,  became  the  richeft  daple  of  thefe 
countries.  Precious  Hones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory, 
china-ware,  gold  and  diver,  filks  and  cottons,  in¬ 
digo,  lugar,  all  kinds  of  fpices,  valuable  woods, 
perfumes,  beautiful  varnifh,  and  whatever  con¬ 
duces  to  the  elegance  of  life,  were  carried  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  ead.  Some  of  theie  rich  com¬ 
modities  came  by  fea  \  but  as  navigation  was  nei¬ 
ther  fo  fafe  nor  purfued  with  fo  much  fpirit  as  it  is 
now,  a  great  deal  was  brought  by  land  by  buffaloes 
and  elephants. 

Gama,  having  informed  himfelf  of  thefe  parti-  The  Portu 
culars,  when  he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able 
pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  in  which  trade  was  tiemsnt  on 
the  mod  douridring.  Here  he  fortunately  met  witn  Malabar. 

I  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  who  underdood  the  Portuguefe 
language,  and  having  leen  with  admiration  the  great 
atchievements  of  this  nation  on  the  ccads  of  Bar- 

bary,  conceived  a  fondnels  for  it  which  overcame 

his 
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his  prejudices.  Thispredile&ion  engaged  the  Moaf 
to  ufe  all  his  intereft  in  favour  of  thefe  Arrangers, 
who  put  themfelves  entirely  under  his  direction. 
He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  Zamorin> 
who  propofed  an  alliance,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  king  his  mafter.  This  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  concluded,  when  the  Muflulmen  found 
means  to  throw  a  fufpicion  upon  a  rival  power, 
whofe  courage,  adtivity  and  knowledge  they  dreaded. 
The  reports  they  made  to  him  of  its  ambition  and 
reftleffnefs,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  the  prince,  that  he  refolved  to  deftroy  thofe  ad¬ 
venturers  to  whom  he  had  juft  beioie  given  fo  fa- 
vourable  a  reception. 

Gama  being  informed  of  this  change  by  his 
faithful  guide,  fent  his  brother  on  board  the  fleet, 
telling  him,  If  you  Jhould  hear  that  I  am  thrown  into 
prifon,  or  put  to  death ,  I  forbid  you,  as  your  comman¬ 
der,  either  to  come  to  my  afiftance ,  or  revenge  my 
death  •,  fet  fail  immediately,  and  inform  the  king  of  the 

particulars  of  our  voyage. 

They  were  happily  not  reduced  to  theie  extre¬ 
mities.  The  Zamorin,  who  wanted  neither  power 
nor  inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  his  deflgn  in 
execution  5  and  the  admiral  had  leave  to  return  to 
his  fleet.  After  making  fome  well-timed  repnfals, 
which  procured  a  reftitution  of  the  merchandife  he 
had  left  as  a  pledge  in  Calicut,  he  failed  for 

Europe. 

It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  joy  that  prevailed 
at  Liibon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants  beheld 
themfelves  on  the  point  of  eftablilhing  the  ncheft 

commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  not  only  avari- 

a  cious. 
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cious,  but  fuperftitious  at  the  fame  time,  flattered  B 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  propagating  their  re-  •«-. 
ligion  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  popes,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  con¬ 
firming  their  opinion  of  their  fupreme  authority 
upon  earth,  gave  the  Portuguefe  all  the  coafts  they 
fhould  difcover  in  the  eaft,  and  infpired  this  little 
ftate  with  all  the  folly  of  conqueft. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the 
new  fleet  that  was  fitted  out  for  an  expedition  to 
India.  Thirteen  veffels  that  failed  from  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Calicut,  and  reftored  fome  of  the  Zamo- 
rin’s  fubje&s  whom  Gama  had  carried  away  with 
him.  Thefe  Indians  fpoke  highly  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  Zamorin  was  reconciled  to  the  Portuguefe;  the 
Moorifh  party  prevailed,  and  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
cut,  feduced  by  their  intrigues,  maffacred  fifty  of 
the  adventurers.  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the 
Arabian  velfels  in  the  harbour, ‘  cannonaded  the 
town,  and  then  failed  firft  to  Cochin  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  both  thefe  towns  gave  him  fpices, 
offered  him  gold  and  filver,  and  propofed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  him  againft  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  they 
were  tributaries.  The  kings  of  Onor,  Culan,  and 
feveral  other  princes,  made  the  fame  overtures; 
flattering  themfelves  that  they  fhould  all  be  relieved 
from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  Zamorin,  extend 
the  frontiers  of  their  ftates,  and  fee  their  harbours 
crouded  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.  This  general  infa¬ 
tuation  procured  to  the  Portuguefe  fo  great  an  af- 

cendant 
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book  cendant  over  the  whole  country  of  Malabar,  that 

I.  '  '  '  '  r~ 


wherever  they  appeared  they  gave  the  law.  No  fo- 
vereign  was  fuffered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
ihem?unlefs  he  would  acknowledge  himfelf  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  court  of  Lifbon,  give  leave  that  a  cita¬ 
del  ftiould  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  fell  his  mer- 
chandife  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  The  foreign 
merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  Portuguefe  had 
completed  their  lading;  and  no  perfon  was  fuffered 
to  navigate  thefe  Teas  without  producing  paff- 
ports  from  them.  The  wars  in  which  they  were- 
unavoidably  engaged,  gave  little  interruption  to 
their  trade  ;  with  a  fmall  number  of  men  they  de¬ 
feated  numerous  armies  ;  their  enemies  met  with 
them  every  where,  and  always  fled  before  them  ; 
and,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  Ihips  of  the  Moors,  of 
the  Zamorin  and  his  dependants,  no  longer  tilted 

to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguefe,  thus  became  the  conquerors  of 
the  eaft,  were  perpetually  fending  rich  cargoes  to 
their  own  country,  which  refounded  with  the  fame 
of  their  exploits,  d  he  port  of  Lilbon  gradually 
became  the  refort  of  all  the  traders  in  Europe,  and 
the  grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities  ;  for  the 
Portuguefe,  who  brought  them  immediately  from 
India,  fold  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  merchants 
of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  be¬ 
came  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  reflexion  to 
correct  and  ftrengthen  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
offspring  of  chance,  a  fingular  intrepidity,  and  a 
happy  concurrence  of  circumftances.  It  was  ne- 

ceffary  to  eflablilh  a  fyftem  of  power  and  com¬ 
merce. 
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merce,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  exten- 
flye  enough  to  take  in  all  objedts,  fhould  be  fo  well 
connected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand  ftruc- 
ture  they  meant  to  raife,  fhould  mutually  ftrengthen 
each  other.  Notwithftanding  the  information  the 
court  of  Lifbon  had  received  from  the  accounts 
tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
who  had  hitherto  been  intruded  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  interefts  in  that  quarter ;  it  wifely  re- 
pofed  all  its  confidence  in  Alphonfo  Albuquerque, 
the  molt  difcerning  of  all  the  Portuguefe  who  had 
been  in  Alia* 

The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  *.  he  found  it  neceffary  that  Portugal 
Ihould  have  an  eftablifhment  which  might  eafily 
be  defended,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
a  wholefome  air,  and  where  the  Portuguefe  might 
refrefh  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  paf- 
fage  from  Europe.  With  this  view  he  call  his  eyes 
upon  Goa,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  acquifition  to  Lifbom 

Goa,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea¬ 
tre,  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coafc  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  upon  an  iflaml  Separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  two  branches  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
fea  at  fome  diftanee  from  the  city,'  forming  under 
its  walls  one  of  the  fined:  harbours  in  the  world.* 
This  ifland  is  reckoned  to  be  ten  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference*  Within  this  liftle  fpot  are  to  be  feen 
hills,  vallies,  woods,  canals,  fprings  of  excellent 
Water,  a  city  magnificently  built,  market-towns, 
and  large  villages.  Before  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  we  obferve  the  two  peninfulas  Salfet  and 

Vol*  I.  F  Barday 
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k  Barda,  which  equally  ferve  the  purpofes  of  defence 
u  and  fhelter.  They  are  guarded  by  forts  lined  with  J 
artillery,  where  all  fhips  are  obliged  to  flop  before  ^ 
they  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Goa,  though  not  fo  confiderable  at  that  time  a$ 
it  has  been  lince*  was  looked  upon  as  the  mod  ad-  | 
vantageous.pod  in  India.  It  belonged  to  the  king  j 
of  the  Decan ;  but  Idalcan,  who  was  intruded  with  J 
the  government  of  it,  had  affumed  an  indepen¬ 
dency,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  in  | 
Malabar.  While  this  ufurper  was  purfuing  his 
fchemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city  by  dorm,  and 
acquired  this  valuable  advantage  with  very  little. 

lofs.  *  • 

Idalcan,  apprized  of  the  lofs  the  king  had  fuf- 
tained,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  what  meadires 
he  fhould  take.  In  conjundliop  even  with  the  In* 
dians  his  enemies,  who  were  almod  as  much  in- 
tereded-  in  this  matter  as  himfelf,  he  marched  to* 
wards  the  capital,  with  a  degree  of  expedition  never 
known  before  in  that  country.  The  Portuguefe 
having  no  firm  footing,  and  finding  themfelves  un-  I 
able  to  preferve  their  conqued,  retreated  to  their 
fnips  which  kept  their  dation  in  the  harbour,  and 
lent  to  Cochin  for  a  reinforcement.  While  they 
were  waiting  for  it,  their  provifions  failed.  Idalcan 
offered  them  a  fupply,  giving  them  to  underdand, 

T hat  he  chofe  io..xonauer  by  arms ,  and  not  by  famine . 

It  was  cudomary  at  that  time,  in  the  Indian  wars, 
for  the  armies  to  differ  provifions  to  be  carried  to 
their  enemies.  Albuquerque  rejedted  the  offer 
made  hirp,  with  this  reply,  That  he  would  receive 

no 
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no  •presents  from  Idalcan  till  they  were  friends .  The 
fuccour  he  hourly  expected  never  arrived. 

This  difappointment  determined  him  to  retreat 
and  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  pro- 
jedt  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  a  few  months  after.  Idalcan  being 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again  to  preferve  his  do¬ 
minions  from  abfolute  deftruction,  Albuquerque 
made  a  fudden  attack  upon  Goa,  which  he  carried 
by  ftorm,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  place.  As 
the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veffels,  ail 
its  trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  in  India. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too 
difpirited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprizing  nation.  Nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  guard  againft  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  nor  was  the  leaft  precaution  either  omitted 
or  negledted. 

Egypt,  which  is  confideredas  the  parent  of  all 
hiftorical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the 
nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences,-  after  having  remained 
for  ages  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  reft  of  the 
world,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  this  wife 
country*  underftood  and  pradtifed  navigation.  The 
inhabitants  had  long  negledted  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  did  not  certainly  expedt  any  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  directed  their  courfe  towards  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  which  was  the  true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  be¬ 
tween  two  leas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to  the 

F  2  eaft. 
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book  eaft  ancJ  the  other  to  the  weft,  Alexander  formed 

t  T _ ;  the  defign  of  fixing  the  feat  of  his  empire  in  Egypt, 

and  of  making  it  the  centre  of  trade  to  the  whole 
world.  This  prince,  who  had  more  difcernment 
than  any  other  conqueror,  law  thaj  if  it  were  pol- 
fible  to  form  an  union  between  his  prefent  and  fu¬ 
ture  acquifitions,  he  mull  make  choice  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  nature  feems  to  have  placed,  as  it  were, 
in  contad  with  Africa  and  Aha  to  connect  them 
with  Europe.  The  premature  death  of  the  greateft 
commander  that  hiftory  and  fable  have  held  forth 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  would  for  ever  have 
annihilated  thefe  vail  projeds,  had  they  not  been 
in  part  purfued  by  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  lieutenants  ; 
who,  upon  the  divifion  of  the  moll  magnificent 
fpoil  ever  known,  claimed  Egypt  for  his  lhare. 

In  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  fuccelfors,  commerce  made  prodigious  im¬ 
provements.  Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the  mer- 
chandife  that  came  from  India,  by  the  Red  Sea, 

4 

to  the  port  of  Berenice. 

A  writer,  who  has  entered  deeply  into  this, 
fubjed,  and  whofe  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  the  numerous  vefTeis  that  were  built 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connedions,  traded  only 
in  the  gulph  with  the  Arabians  and  Abyffimahs. 
Among  thofe  which  ventured  out  into  the  main 
ocean,  lome  of  them  failed  louthward  to  the  right 
along  the  eallern  coalls  of  Atrica,  as  far  as  the 
iiland  of  Madagafcar  ;  and  others  fleering  to  the 
lefttowards  the  Perfian  gulph,  went  even  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  to  trade  with  the  people  on  its 
banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander 
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ander  had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expedi-  °j 
tions.  Others,  grown  ftill  more  enterprifmg  from  1 — * 
the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  traverfed  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  known  by  the  am 
cients  under  the  name  of  I  aprobane.  A  very 
{mall  number  palled  through  the  Coromandel  to  go 
up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Polybotra,  a  town 
the  moft  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of  its  1  iches. 

Thus  induftry  proceeded  by  gradual  advances, 
from  one  river  or  coaft  to  another,  to  appropiiate 
I  the  productions  of  thofe  countries  that  abound  moft 
in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes,  precious  Hones,  and 
all  the  delicacies  of  voluptuous  luxury, 
i  The  boats  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions 
!  were  long  and  flat,  not  unlike  thofe  that  are  feen 
upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  invention  ol  the  com- 
pafs,  in  confequence  of  which,  larger  veffels  car¬ 
rying  more  fail  were  fitted  out  for  the  main  ocean  ; 
it  was  neceffary  to  row  clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  to 
f  follow  the  windings  of  the  coaft  from  one  point  of 
land  to  another.  The  fides  of  the  Chips  were  alfo 
made  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
wind  over  them ;  and  the  limps  lels  deep,  for  fear 
of  ftriking  againft rocks,  lands,  or  fhailows.  Thus 
a  voyage  not  fo  long  by  one-third  as  thofe  which 
are  now  performed  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  lome- 
times  lafted  five  years  or  more.  What  their  veffels 
wanted  in  fize,  was  fupplied  by  their  numbers  5 
and  the  difadvantages  of  their  flow  failing  were 
compenfated  by  the  frequent  fquadrons  that  were 
fitted  out. 

F  3  The  . 
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The  Egyptians  exported  to  India,  as  has  been 
done  ever  fince,  woollen  manufactures,  iron*  lead, 
copper,  feme  fmall  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  glafs  j 
and  filver,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  ebony,  tortoife-  M 
fhell,  white  and  printed  linens,  filks,  pearls,  pre-  I 
cious  hones,  cinnamon,  fpices,  and  particularly  | 
frankincenfe  j  which  was  a  perfume  the  moft  in  ef-  i 
teem,  on  account  of  its  ‘being  ufed  in  divine  wor-  £ 
fhip,  and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of 
princes.  It  fold  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  the  mer-  j 
chants  adulterated  under  pretence  of  improving  it.  i 
So  apprehenfive  is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  V 
poverty,  that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  i! 
making  it  were  naked  ;  having  only  a  girdle  about  j 
their  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  fealed  by  the  1 
fuperintendant  of  the  manufacture.  - 

All  the  fea-faring  and  trading  nations  in  the  J 
Mediterranean  reforted  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to 
purchafe  the  produce  of  India.  When  Carthage  | 
and  Corinth  became  the  victims  of  the  vices  intro¬ 
duced  by  their  opulence,  the  Egyptians  were  them-  < 
Elves  obliged  to  export  the  riches  with  which  thefe  j. 
cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  vends.  As  theii 
maritime  power  increafed,  they  extended  then  na¬ 
vigation  as  far  as  Cadiz.  They  could  Icarceiy 
fupply  the  demands  of  Rome,  whofe  luxury  kept 
pace  with  its  concjuefts;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
were  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance  them- 
felves,  that  the  accounts  given  of  it  have  the  air  of 
romance.  Cleopatra,  with  wnom  tneir  empire  | 
and  hiftory  expired,  was  as  profufe  as  fhe  w  as  "vo¬ 
luptuous.  But  not withftandi n g  thefe  inci edible 
expences,  the  advantages  they  oeiived  from  the 

Indian 
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Indian*  trade  were  fo  great,  that  after  they  were  lub-  B  °L 

dued  and  {polled,  lands,  provifions,  and  merchan-  < - ' 

dife,  bore  double  the  price  at  Rome.  If  Pliny 
may  be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  reindating  the 
conquered  in  this  fource  of  opulence,  which  was 
calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity  than  to  ag¬ 
grandize  their  power,  gained  twenty  thoufand  per 
cent.  Though  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  calculation 
is  exaggerated,  we  may  from  thence  form  a  con¬ 
jecture  what  profits  muft  have  been  reaped  in  thofe 
diftant  ages,  when  the  Indians  were  not  fo  well -ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  intered. 

^ While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  power  acquired  by  their  ancedors,  Egypt 
very  much  contributed  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
the  empire  by  the  riches  it  brought  thither  from 
India.  But  the  fulnefs  of  luxury,  like  the  corpu¬ 
lency  of  the  body,  is  a  fymptom  of  approaching 
decay.  This  vad  empire  funk  under  its  own 
weight,  and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal  whole 
cxceflive  length  contributes  to  their  weaknels, 
broke  into  two  parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaftern  empire, 
which  laded  longer  than  that  of  the  wed  ;  not 
being  attacked  fo  foon,  or  with  fo  much  vigour. 

If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the  place  of  coinage, 
its  lituation  and  refources  would  even  have  made 
it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire 
had  nothing  except  dratagem  to  oppofe  againd  an 
enemy,  who,  bedde  the  enthufiafm  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gion,  were  animated  with  all  the  drength  of  an 
uncivilized  people.  A  torrent  thus  incieafing,  as 
it  dedroved  every  thing  in  its  pafiage,  was  not  to 
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B  °^  °  k  ke  ft0pped  by  fo  flight  a  barrier.  In  the  feventh 
century  it  laid  wafte  feveral  provinces,  and  Egypt 
amongft  the  reft  j  which  after  having  been  one  of 
the  principal  empires  of  antiquity,  and  the  model 
of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  at  length  deftined 
to  fink  into  a  ftate  of  languor  and  oblivion,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Greeks  comforted  themfelves  under  this 
misfortune,  on  finding  that  the  wars  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  had  diverted  the  dream  of  the  Indian  com-, 
merce  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople,  by  two 
well-known  channels.  One  of  thefe  was  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  ufual  to  embark  to  go 
up  the  Phafis,  Large  veffels  were  at  firft  employed, 
find  afterwards  fmafter  ones  were  introduced,  which 
failed  as  far  as  Serapanna  j  from  whence,  in  four 
or  five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  com¬ 
modities  by  land- carriage  to  the  river  Gyrus,  which 
/alls  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Having  crofted  this  tern- 
peftuous  ocean,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Qxus,  which  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the  fource 
of  the  Indus,  and  from  whence  they  returned  the 
fame  vTay,  laden  with  the  treafures  of  Afia.  Such 
was  one  of  the  means  of  communication  between 
this  continent,  always  naturally  rich,  and  that  of 
Europe,  which  was  then  poor,  and  ruined  by  its 
own  inhabitants. 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  more 
eafy.  The  Indian  veffels,  failing  from  different 
poafts,  pafted  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  unloaded 

their  cargo ;  which,  from  this  river,  was  in  one 

>  •  ; 

day  fentby  land-carriage  to  Palmyra.  This  city., 
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*he  ruins  of  which  ftill  prefer  ve  an  idea  of  its  opu-  B 
Jence,  tranfported  this  merchandife  through  the 
jdeferts  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  By  this  rich  com¬ 
mence,  it  became  more  ftourifning  than  could  have 
been  expe&ed  from  its  fandy  fituation.  Since  its 
deftrudtion,  the  caravans,  after  fome  changes,  con- 
ftantly  took  the  road  of  Aleppo,  which,  by  means  of 
the  port  of  Alexandretta,  turned  the  current  of 
wealth  to  Conftantinople,  that  was  at  length  be¬ 
come  the  general  market  of  the  produdtions  of  India. 

This  advantage  might  alone  have  retarded  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  reftored  it 
to  its  agcient  grandeur :  but  that  grandeur  hae^ 
been  acquired  by  its  arms1,  its  virtues,  and  its 
frugal  manners  5  and  it  was  now  deftitute  of  all 
thofe  means  of  maintaining  its  proiperity.  The 
Greeks,  corrupted  by  the  prodigious  acceffion  of 
wealth,  which  their  exclufive  commerce  poured  in 
upon  them  almofi:  without  any  care  or  adfivity  of 
their  own,  abandoned  themfelves  to  an  indolent 

i 

and  effeminate  way  of  life,  which  infallibly  leads 
to  luxury  ;  fond  only  of  the  trivial  amufetnents  of 
glittering  fhows,  and  the  voluptuous  refinements 
of  art ;  of  futile,  obfcure,  and  fophiftical  difquili- 
tions  on  matters  of  tafle,  fentiment,  and  even  re¬ 
ligion  and  politics.  They  could  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  opprefTed,  but  knew  not  how  to  affert  their 
right  to  be  properly  governed;  and  alternately 
made  their  court  to  tyrants  by  the  moil  abject  adu¬ 
lation,  or  irritated  them  by  a  faint  refinance.  Thefe 
people  were  bought  by  the  emperors,  who  fold 
them  to  all  the  monopolizers  who  aimed  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  the. ruin  of  the  flate.  The  govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment,  {till  more  corrupted  than  its  fubjeds,  differed 
its  navy  to  decay,  and  placed  its  whole  dependence 
on  the  treaties  it  entered  into  with  the  ftrangers,  ,  | 
■whofe  {hips  frequented  its. ports.  The  Italians  nad  ; 
infenfibly  engroffed  the  article  of  tranfportation,  | 
which  the  Greeks  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  their 
own  hands.  This  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  is  ^ 
rather  laborious  than  profitable,  was  doubly  ufeful 
to  a  trading  nation,  whofe  chief  riches  confift  in 
jqnaintaining  their  vigour  by  labour.  Indolence  | 
haftened  the  deftrudion  of  Conftantinople,  which  9 
was  preffed  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  con¬ 
quers  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoefe  fell  into  the  pre-  , 
cipice  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had  digged 
for  them.  Mohammed  the  fecond  drove  them  from 
Caffa,  to  which  place  they  had,  of  late  years, 
drawn  the  greateft  part  of  the  Afiatic  trade. 

The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reviving  their  con¬ 
nexions  with  .Egypt.  They  had  experienced  more 
indulgence  than  they  expeded  from  a  government 
eftabliftied  fince  the  laft  crufades,  and  nearly  re- 
fembling  that  of  Algiers.  The  Mammelucs,  who 
at  the  time  of  thefe  wars  had  taken  poffeffion  of  a 
throne  they  had  hitherto  fupported,  were  for  the 
moft  part  fiaves  brought  from  Circafiia  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and  trained  up  early  to  a  military  life.  The 
fupreme  authority  was  veiled  in  a  chief,  and  a 
council  compofed  of  four-and-twenty  principal 
perfons.  This  military  corps,  which  eaie  would 
unavoidably  have  enervated,  was  recruited  every 
year,  by  a  multitude  of  brave  adventure!  s,  who 
docked  from  all  parts,  with  a  view  of  making  their. 

fortune. 
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fortune.  Thefe  needy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  ® 
by  a  fum  of  money  and  promifes^  to  confent.  that 
«their  country  fhould  be  made  the  mart  of  .  Indian 
merchandife.  Thus  they  were  bribed  into  a  mea- 
fure,  which  the  political  intereft  of  their  ftate  al¬ 
ways  required  them  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants  of 
pifa  and  Florence,  the  Catalans,  and  the  Genoefe, 
received  fome  benefit  from  this  change ;  but  it 
was  of  fignal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by  whofe 
management  it  was  effected.  Affairs  were  in  this 
fituation  when  the  Portuguefe  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  India. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequeiices  that 
immediately  followed  it,  occafioned  much  un- 
eafinefs  at  Venice.  This  republic,  lo  celebrated 
for  its  wifdom,  had  lately  been  difconcerted  by  a 
league  which  it  could  not  oppofe,  and  certainly 
did  not  forefee.  Several  princes  of  different  in- 
terefts  who  were  rivals  in  power,  and  had  pre- 
tenfions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  united,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  rules  of  juftice  and  policy.,  to  deftroy  a 
ftate  which  had  not  given  any  of  them  the  leai'fc 
umbrage  $  and  even  Lewis  the  Xllth,  whole  in¬ 
tereft  was  moft  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of 
Venice,  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
victory  of  Aignadelle.  The  quarrels  which  muft 
neceffarily  arife  among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  the 
prudence  of  the  republic,  faved  it  from  this  dan¬ 
ger  ;  which,  though  more  imminent  in  appear¬ 
ance,  was,  in  fa6t,  not  fo  great  nor  fo  immediate 
as  that  they  were  now  expofed  to  by  the  difco- 
very  of  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  -  .*/ 
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Venice  foon  perceived  that  her  commerce,  and 
confequently  her  power,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
transferred'  to  the  Portuguese.  Every  expedient 
w m  tried  that  an  able  adminidration  could  fugged. 
Some  of  the  fkB'fid  emiffaries,  which  the  fcate  took 
care  to  retain  and  employ  dexteroufly  in  all  places, 
petfbaded  the  Arabs  fettled  in  their  country,  and 
thofe  that  were  difperfed  over  India,  or  the  eadern 
coad  of  Africa,  that  as  th*ir  intered  was  equally 
concerned  with  that  of  Venice,  they  ought  to  unite 
with  her  againd  a  nation,  which  had  made  itfelf 
midrefs  of  the  common  fource  of  their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  attention  was  already  awakened 
by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he  fore- 
faw.  The  cudoms,  which  condituted  a  principal 
branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  five  per  cent, 
was  levied  on  the  importation,  and  t£n  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to  bring  in  little 
or  nothing.  The  frequent  bankruptcies,  which 
were  the  neceffary  confluence  of  the  embar- 
raffment  of  affairs,  exafperatea  men’s  minds  againd 
the  government,  which  is  always  refponfible  to  the 
people  for  the  calamities  they  endure.  The  mili¬ 
tia,  which  was  ill  paid,  fearing  that  their  pay 
would  be  dill  more  precarious,  raifed  mutinies, 
which  are  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the  decline  of  a 
date,  than  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.  Egypt 
was  equally  a  fufferer  by  the  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  by  the  obdruffions  their  own 
was  expofed  to  by  their  encroachments. 

The  Egyptians  might  have  extricated  thern- 
felves  from  thefe  inconveniences  by  fitting  out  a 
3  "  5 
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fleet ;  but  the  Red  Sea  afforded  no  materials  for  B  °f°  K 

the  building  of  fhips.  The  Venetians  removed  this  \ - * — * 

obftacle  by  fending  wood,  and  other  materials  to 
Alexandria.  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to 
Cairo,  from  whence  they  were  carried  by  camels 
to  Suez.  From  this  celebrated  poet,  in  the  year 
1508,  four  large  veffels,  one  galleon,  two  gallies, 
and  three  galliots,  failed  to  India. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  forefaw  this  confederacy.  The 
had  the  preceding  year  laid  a  foheme  to  prevent  it, 
by  making  themielves  mailers  of  the  Red  Sea:  fe- 
cure,  that  with  this  advantage  they  ihould  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  this  connection,  nor  from  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  With  this 
view,  they  formed  a  plan  to  feize  upon  the  iiland  of 
Socotora,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Diofcorides 
to  the  ancients,  from  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  aloes.  It  lies  in  the  gulph  of  the  Red  Sea,  a 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  ftraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel  formed  by  the  Cape  of  Guardafui  on  the 
African  fide,  and  by  the  Cape  of  Fartack  on  the 
fide  of  Arabia. 

Tristan  d’AcuGNA  failed  from  Portugal  with  a 
confiderable  armament  to  attack  this  iiland.  Upon 
his  landing,  he  was  encountered  by  Ibrahim,  fon  of 
the  king  of  the  people  of  Fartack,  who  was  ibve- 
reign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This  young 
prince  was  killed  in  the  engagement ;  the  Pottu- 
guefe  befieged  the  only  town  that  was  in  the  iiland, 
and  carried  it  by  florin,  though  it  was  defended  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  a  garrifon  iuperior  in  number 
to  their  fmall  army.  The  foldiers  that  compofed 
this  garrifon  determined  not  to  furvive  the  fon  of 

their 
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book  their  fovereign,  refufed  t°  capitulate,  and  were  all* 
t0  the  laft  man,  put  to  the  fword.  D’Acugna’s 
troops,  by  their  intrepidity,  proved  an  over-match 

for  their  bravery.  . 

;  This  fuccefsiul  enterprife  was  not  attended  with 

the  advantages  that  were  expefted  from  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  ifland  was  barren,  that  it  had  no  J 
port,  and  that  the  fhips  that  came  from  the  Red  Sea 
never  touched  there,  though  they  could  not  enier 
the  gulph  without  taking  an  obfervation  of  it. 

Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found  a  fafe.paf- 

fage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that  of 
Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  confiderably 
weakened  by  the  great  number  of  veffels  they  had 
lately  fitted  out  to  carry  merchandife  to  Europe. 
This  triumph,  however,  did  not  laft  long ;  .  the 
conquered  party  got  reinforcements,  and  regained 
their  fuperiority,  which  they  ever  after  preferred. 
The  armaments,  which  continued  to  come  from 
Epypt,  were  always  beaten  and  difperfed  by  t  e 
fmall  Portuguefe  fquadrons  that  cruized  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  gulph.  • 

As,  however,  thefe  fkirmiihes  kept  up  a  conftant 
alarm,  and  occafioned  feme  expence,  Albuquer¬ 
que  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  the  deftruction  of  Suez.  But  a  thoufand 
obftacles  oppofed  the  execution  of  this  project. 

The  Red  Sea,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  co¬ 
rals,  madrepores,  and  marine  plants,  which  cover 
the  bottom  of  it  almoft  throughout ;  or,  •  perhaps, 
only  from  the  lands  which  dil'colours  its  waters,  is 

bordered  on  one  fide  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  other 

by 
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,by  Upper  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  It'meafures  fix  s  °J°  K 
|  v  hundred  .and  eighty  leagues  from  the  ifland  of  So-  w- y— ** 
tcotora  to-  the.  famous'  Ifthmus,  which  unites  Africa 
•to  Afia.  As  its  length  is  very  confiderable,  and  its 
breadth  fmall,  and  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fufficient 
force  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is 
more  affeCted  by  the  motions  of  the  great  ocean, 
than  any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  la¬ 
titude*  It  is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts ;  the 
winds  ufually  blow  from  the  north  andfouth,  and 
being  periodical  like  the  monfoons  in  India,  inva- 
i  riably  determine  the  feafon  of  failing  into  or  out  of 
;  this  fea.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
, middle  divifion  is  open  and  navigable  at  all  times, 
its  depth  being  from  twenty- five  to  fixty  fathoms. 

'  The  other  two,  which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though 
they  abound  in  rocks,  are  more  frequented  by  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  who  being  obliged  to  keep 
clofe  to  the  fhore  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  vefiels,  never  launch  out  into  the  principal 
channel,  unlefs  they  expeCb  a  fquall  of  wind.  The 
difficulty,  not  to  fay  impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the 
harbours  on  this  coaft,  makes  the  navigation  dan¬ 
gerous  for  vefiels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention 
the  great  number  of  defert  iflands  they  meet  with 
in  their  pafiage,  which  are  barren,  and  afford  no 
frefli  water. 

Albuquerque,  notwithftanding  his  abilities, 
experience,  and  refolution,  could  not  furmount  fo 
many  obfiacles.  After  entering  a  confiderable  way 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his 
fleet,  which  had  fuffered  perpetual  hardfhips,  and 
been  expofed  to  the  greatefl  dangers.  He  was 
r •  prompted 
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book  prompted  by  a  reftlefs  and  cruel  fpirit  of  enterprise,  1 
,  ,  to  €mploy  methods  for  the  accomphlhment  of  his  , 

"  defians,  which,  though  of  a  ftUl  bolder  caft,  he 

thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He  wanted  to  | 
prevail  with  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  foliated.  i 
the  protedion  of  Portugal,  to  turn  the  courle  of  the  I 
Nile  fo  as  to  open  a  paflage  for  him  into  the  Red  j 
Sea.  Egypt  would  then  have  become  in  a  great 
meaibre  uninhabitable,  or  at  leaft  unfit  for  dom-,  < 
pierce.  In  the  mean  time  he  propofed  to  tranfport 
into  Arabia,  by  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  three  or  four 
hundred  horfe,  which  he  thought  would  be  fufiE 
cient  to  plunder  Medina  and  Mecca.  He  imagined 
that  by  lo  bold  an  expedition,  he  fhould  ftrike  terror 
•  into  the  Mohammedans,  and  put  a  flop  to  that  pro¬ 
digious  eoncourfe  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  chief  . 
fupport  of  a  trade  he  wanted  totally -to  extirpate. 

Other  enterprizes  of  a  lefs  hazardous  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  advantage, 
led  him  to  poftpone  the  ruin  of  a  power,  whofe 
influence  as  a  rival  was  the  only  circumftance  necef- 
fary  to  be  guarded  againft  at  the  prefent  juncture.-' 
The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  T urks,  a  few  years 
after,  made  iwequifite  to  aft  with  the  greateft  pre¬ 
caution.  Thofe  men  of  genius,  who  were  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  purfue  the  feries  of  events  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  form  deep 
conjeaures  concerning  the  revolutions  which  this 
new  track  of  navigation  mull  neceflarily  prevent, 
could  not  help  confidering  this  remarkable  trani'ac- 
tion  as  the  mod  important  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world*. 

Europe 
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Europe  began  to  recover  its.  ftrehgth  by  flow  de-  B  °J°  K 
grees,  and  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  flaveryj  which 
had  difgraced  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conqueftsdown  to  the  inftitution  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  laws.  Innumerable  tyrants,  who  kept  multi¬ 
tudes  in  a  ftate  of  opprefllon  and  flavery,  had  been 
ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  drufadesi  To  defray  the 
j  expences  of  thefe  wild  expeditions,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fell  their  lands  and  caftles,  and  for  a  pecu¬ 
niary  confideration  to  allow  their  vaflals  fome  privi¬ 
leges,  which  at  length  almoft  re-inftated  them  ih 
the  order  of  human  beings.  From  that  time  the 
fight  of  property  began  to  be  introduced  among 
private  peffons,  and  gave  them  that  kind  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  without  which,  property  itfelf  is  a  mere 
illufion.  Thus  the  firfb  dawnings  of  liberty  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were,  however  unexpectedly,  owing  to  the 
crufades  5  and  the  rage  of  conquefl  for  once  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Welfare  of  mankind. 

If  Vafco  de  Gama  had  not  made  his  difcoveries, 
the  lpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extin- 
guifhed,  and  probably  without  hopes  of  a  revival. 

The  Turks  had  lately  expelled  thofe  favage  na- 
tionsj  who,  pouring  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans,  to  become^ 
like  them,  the  fcourges  of  human  kind  3  and  our 
barbarous  inftitutions  would  have  been  followed  by 
Oppreflions  flill  more  intolerable.  This  mult  inevi¬ 
tably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  favage  conquerors 
of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulfed  by  the  Portuguese 
in  their  feveral  expeditions  to  India.  Their  poflef- 
flon  of  the  riches  of  Alia  would  have  fecufed  theif 
Claim  to  thofe  of  Europe.  As  the  trade  of  the  whole 
•  V&t,  L  G  world 
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book  world  was  in  their  hands,  they  muft  confequently 

e  J;  have  had  the  greateft  maritime  force  that  ever  was 
known.  What  oppofition  could  our  continent  then 

have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a  people  whofe  reli¬ 
gion  and  policy  equally  animated  them  to  conqueft? 

Dissentions  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of 
its  liberties  ;  France  contended  for  the  interefts  of 
its  fovereigns;  Germany  for  thole  of  its  religion ; 
and  Italy  was  employed  in  adjufting  the  mutual 
claims  of  a  tyrant  and  an  impoftor.  Europe,  over¬ 
run  with  fanatics  and  armies,  refembled  a  fick  per- 
fon,  who  falling  into  a  delirium,  in  the  tranfport 
of  madnefs  opens  his  veins  till  he  faints  with  lofs 
of  blood- and  fpirits.  In  this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
*  anarchy,  it  was  ill  prepared  to  refill  the  inroads  of 

the  Turks.  ... 

As  the  calm  which  fucceeds  the  violence  of  civil 

wars  makes  a  nation  formidable  to  its  neighbours; 
fo  the  dilfentions  which  divide  it  as  certainly  expofe 
it  to  ravage  and  oppreffion.  The  depraved  morals 
of  the  clergy  would  likewife  have  favoured  the  in- 
troduftion  of  a  new  worlhip  ;  and  we  lhould  have 
been  condemned  to  a  Hate  of  fiavery  without  any 
-  hopes  of  relief.  In  truth,  there  is  not  one  among 
all  the  political  and  religious  fyltems  that  oppreis 
mankind,  which  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
that  of  the  Muffulmen.  Throughout  almoft  all 
Europe,  a  religion  foreign  to  government,  and  in¬ 
troduced  without  its  patronage  ;  rules  of  morality 
difperfed  without  order  or  precifion  in  obfeure  wri¬ 
tings,  capable  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  interpreta- 
"  tions;  authority  engroffed  by  priefts  and  princes, 

who  are  perpetually  contefting  their  right  to  rule 

ovef 
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over  their  fellow-creatures ;  political  and  civil  in-  % 
hitutions  daily  formed  in  Contradiction  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion,  which  condemns  ambition  and 
inequality  of  rank ;  a  turbulent  and  enterprifing 
adminiftration,  which,  in  order  to  tyrannize  with 
a  higher  hand,  is  perpetually  fetting  one  part  of  the 
Hate  at  variance  with  the  other  i  all  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  of  difcord  mult  necelfarily  keep  the  minds  of 
men  in  conhant  agitation*  Is  it  furprifing  that  on 
the  view  of  this  tumultuous  fcene,  nature  alarmed 
fhould  rife  up  in  our  hearts,  and  cry  out,  cc  Is 
<c  man  born  free  ?” 

But  when  men  once  became  haves  to  a  religion 
which  confecrates  tyranny  by  ehablifhing  the  throne 
upon  the  altar ;  which  feems  to  check  the  fallies 
of  ambition  by  encouraging  voluptuoufnefs,  and 
cherifhes  a  fpirit  of  indolence  by  forbidding  the 
exercife  of  the  under  handing :  there  is  no  reafon 
to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions.  Thus 
the  Turks,  who  frequently  hrangle  their  maher, 
have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  changing  their 
government.  This  is  an  idea  beyond  the  reach  of 
minds  enervated  and  corrupted  like  theirs.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  whole  world  would  have  loh  its 
liberty,  had  not  the  moh  fuperhitious,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  moh  enflaved  nation  in  Chrihendom 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  put  a  hop  to  the  career  of  their 
victories,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  fources  of 
wealth  which  were  necehary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their 
enterprizes.  Albuquerque  went  hill  further ;  not 
fatisfied  with  having  taken  effectual  meafures  to 
prevent  any  vehel  from  palling  from  the  Arabian 
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fea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted  to  get  the 

command  of  the  Peifian  gulph. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ftraitof  Mocandon,  which 
leads  into  the  Perfian  gulph,  lies  the  Aland  of 
Gombroon.  In  the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian 
conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock,  the  city  of 
Ormus,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  comprehending  a  confiderable  part  of 
Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other. 
Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
and  well  fortified;  its  riches  and  ftrength  were 
entirely  owing  to  its  fituation.  It  was  the  center 
of  trade  between  Perfia  and  India ;  which  was 
very  confiderable*  if  we  remember  that  the  Per- 
fians  at  that  time  caufed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
merchandife  of  Aha  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe 
from  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Caffa.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  merchants,  Ormus 
afforded  a  more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than 
any  city  in  the  eafh  Perfons  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  exchanged  their  commodities,  and  tranf- 
a£ted  their  bufinefs,  with  an  air  of  politenefs  and 
attention  which  are  feldom  feen  in  other  places  of 


trade. 

These  manners  were  introduced  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  belonging  to  the  port*  who  engaged  fo¬ 
reigners  to  imitate  their  affability*  Their  addrefs, 
the  regularity  of  their  police,  and  the  variety  of  en-1 
tertainments  which  their  city  afforded,  joined  to  the. 
interefts  of  commerce,  invited  merchants  to  make 


it  a  place  of  refort.  The  ftreets  were  covered  with 
mats,  and  in  fame  places  with  carpets;  and  the  .li¬ 
nen  awnings  which  were  fufpended  from  the  tops 
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of  the  houfes  prevented  any  inconvenience  fiom  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  Indian  cabinets  ornamented  with 
^gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled  with  flowering  fhruos, 
or  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments.  Ca¬ 
mels  laden  with  water  were  ftationed  in  the  public 
fquares.  Perfian  wines,  perfumes,  and  all  the  de¬ 
licacies  of  the  table  were  furnifhed  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  and  they  had  the  mufic  of  the  eaft  in  its 
higheft  perfection.  Ormus  was  crouded  with  beau-- 
tiful  women  from  all  parts  of  Afia,  who  were  in- 
flructed  from  their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  vary¬ 
ing  and  heightening  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous 
love.  In  fhort,  univerfal  opulence,  an  extenfive 
commerce,  a  refined  luxury,  politenefs  in  the  men, 
and  gallantry  in  the  women,  united  all  their  attrac¬ 
tions  to  make  this  city  the  feat  of  plealure. 

Albuquercuje,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  began  to 
ravage  the  coafts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  jurifdiClionof  Ormus ;  though  thefe 
inroads,  which  lhewed  more  of  the  robber  than  of 
the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant  to  Albu¬ 
querque’s  character,  he  thought  himfelr  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  induce  a  power 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fubdue  by  force,  to 
fubmit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he  wanted  to  impofe. 
As  foon  as  he  imagined  the  alarm  was  fpread  fuffi- 
ciently  to  favour  his  defign,  he  appeared  before  the 
capital,  and  fummoned  the  king  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  tributary  to  Portugal,  as  he  was  to  Perfia. 
This  propofal  was  received  in  the  manner  it  de¬ 
le  rved.  A  fleet  compofed  of  Ihips  from  Ormus, 
Arabia,  and  Perfia,  came  to  an  engagement  with 
Albuquerque’s  l'quadron,  who  with  five  veflels  de- 
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book,  firoyed  the  whole  armament.  The  king,  difcou- 
rao-ed  by  his  ill  fuccefs,  confented  that  the  con- 
queror  ftiould  ere<ft  a  fort  which  might  command 
the  city  and  both  its  harbours. 

Albuquerque,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
feizing  the  prefent  conjun&ure,  carried  on  the  work 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  laboured  as  hard 
as  the  meaneft  of  his  followers ;  but  this  fpirit  of 
activity  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking 
notice  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  numbers.  Atar,  who, 
in  confequence  of  the  revolutions  fo  frequent  in  the 
eaft,  had  been  raifed  from  the  condition  of  a  Have 
to  that  of  a  prime  minifter,  was  alhamed  of  having 
facrificed  the  ftate  to  a  handful  of  adventurers.  As 
his  talent  lay  rather  in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of 
war,  he  determined  to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of 
his  timidity  by  a  ftratagem.  By  the  arts  of  infmua- 
tion  and  bribery,  he  lucceeded  fo  far  in  fowing 
diiTentions  among  the  Portuguefe,  and  prejudicing 
them  againft  their  leader,  that  they  were  frequently 
ready  to  take  arms  againft  each  other.  This  ani- 
mofitv,  which  increafed  every  day,  determined  them 
to  reimbark  at  the  inftant  they  were  informed  that 
a  plot  was  concerted  to  maffacre  them.  Albuquer¬ 
que,  whofe  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  oppofition  and 
difcontent,  refolved  to  ftarve  the  place,  and  de¬ 
prive  it  of  fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  communica¬ 
tion.  It  muff  certainly  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
had  not  three  of  his  captains  fhamefully  abandoned 
him,  and  gone  off  with  their  fhips.  To  juftify 
their  defertion,  they  were  guilty  of  ftill  blacker  per¬ 
fidy,  in  accufmg  their  general  of  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes. 

'  ‘  '  This 
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This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer  B  °j 
the  execution  of  his  defign  for  fome  time,  till  he 
h^d  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
foon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Ormus  with  fo  ftrong  an  armament,  tnat  a, 
debauched  court  and  an  effeminate  people,  nnding 
it  in  vain  to  make  any  refiftance,  were  obliged  to 
fubmit.  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  had  the  confi-  4 
dence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror.  Albu¬ 
querque  ordered  fome  bullets,  grenades,  and  fabres 
to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling  him,  that  this 
was  the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the' king  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  Arabian  and 
Perfian  gulphs,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  that 
they  began  to  think  of  extending  their  conquefts 

into  the  eaffern  parts  of  Afia. 

Albuquerque’s  firft  attempt  was  on  the  ifland  Thejortu 

of  Ceylon,  which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  thirty  fettiem^nt 
at  its  greateft  breadth.  It  was  anciently  known  by  at  ej>  on* 
the  name  of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  accounts 
tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  revolutions  it  has  under¬ 
gone.  All  that  hiftory  relates  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  the  laws  were  formerly  held  in  fo  high  efteem, 
that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation  of 
obferving  them  as  the  meanefc  of  his  fubjects.  If 
he  violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death ; 
with  this  mark  of  diftin&ion,  however,  that  he  did 
not  fuffer  in  an  ignominious  manner.  Pie  yras  de¬ 
nied  all  intercourfe,  all  the  comforts  and  fupports 
of  life :  and,  in  this  kind  of  excommunication, 
miferably  ended  his  days. 
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book  When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they 

^  — k,_,  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  na^- 
tions,  who  differed  from  each  other  in  their  man- 
ners,  their  government,  and  their  religion.  The 
Bedas,  who  were  fettled  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  iiland,  where  the  country  was  lefs  fertile,  were 
diftinguifhed  into  tribes,  which  confidered  them- 
feives  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a  chief,  whofe 
power  was  not  abfolute.  They  go  almofl  naked, 
and,  upon  the  v/hole,  their  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland.  Thefe  tribes,  who  unite  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defence,  have  always  bravely  fought  for  their 
liberty,  and  have  never  invaded  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Their  religion  is  little  known,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  have  any  form  of  worfhip. 
'They  havenlittle  intercourfe  with  Grangers;  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  thofe  who  travel  through  the 
diftridt  they  inhabits  treat  them  well,  and  fend  them 
away  as  foon  aspoflible.  This  caution  is  owing  in 
part  to  the  jealoufy  the  Bedas  entertain  of  their 
wives,  which  contributes  to  eflrange  them  from  all 
the  world.  They  feem  to  be  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland. 

The  fouthern  part  is  polfeffed  by  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  people,  called  CinglalfeS. 
This  nation  is  polite,  in  comparifon  of  the  other. 
They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a  diftin&ion  of  calls, 
as  well  as  the  Indians ;  but  their  religion  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being, 
and  in  fubordination  to  him  divinities  of  the  fe~ 
CPnd  and  third  order :  all  which  have  their  prielts. 

Among 
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-Among  the  deities  of  the  fecond  order,  parti-  B 
cular  honours  are  paid  to  Buddou,  who  defcended 
upon  earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of 
mediator  between  God  and  mankind.  The  priefts 
of  Buddou  are  perfons  of  great  confequence  in 
Ceylon.  They  are  never  punifhable  by  the  prince, 
even  for  an  attempt  againft  his  life.  The  Cin- 
glaffes  underftand  the  art  of  war.  They  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fecurity 
their  mountains  afford  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
Europeans,  wrhom  they  have  often  conquered. 
Like  all  people  in  arbitrary  ftates,  they  are  deceit¬ 
ful,  felfiffi,  and  full  of  compliment.  They  have 
two  languages  :  one  peculiar  to  the  people,  the 
other  to  the  learned.  Wherever  this  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails,  it  furniffies  priefts  and  princes  with  a  further 
opportunity  of  impoftng  upon  mankind. 

Both  thefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
fruits,  the  corn,  and  the  pafture  which  abounded 
in  the  illand.  They  had  elephants  without  num¬ 
ber  ;  precious  ftones,  and  the  only  kind  of  cinna¬ 
mon  that  was  ever  efteemed.  On  the  northern 
coaft,  and  on  the  hiking  coafts  which  border  upon 
it,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  hfhery  in  the 
eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the  belt  in 
India,  and  its  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  its  other 
advantages. 

It  Ihould  feem  to  have  been  the  int.ereft  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  have  placed  all  their’  ftrength  in  this 
ifland.  It  lies  in  the  center  of  the  eaft  3  and  is  the 

v  ..  \  '  '  .  *  •  ■»  -  t 

paffage  that  leads  to  the  richeft  countries.  AH  the 
ihips  that  come  from  Europe,  Arabia  and  Pern  a, 
cannot  avoid  paying  a  kind  of  homage  to  Ceylon  ; 
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k  and  the  monfoons,  which  alternately  blow  from  dif- 
^  ferent  points,  make  it  eafy  for  veffels  to  come  in  and 
go  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  It  mighthave  been 
well  peopled  and  fortified  with  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  and  at  very  little  expence.  The  numerous 
fquadrons  that  might  have  been  fent  out  irom  every 
port  in  the  ifland  would  have  kept  all  Alia  in  awe  ; 
and  the  fhips  that  might  cruize  in  thofe  latitudes, 
would  have  intercepted  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

The  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He 
alfo  neglected  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  though 
richer  than  that  of  Malabar.  The  merchandife  of 
the  latter  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  it  produced 
plenty  of  provisions,  a  fmall  quantity  of  bad  cin¬ 
namon,  fome  pepper  and  cardamon,  a  kind  offpice 
much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people.  The  coaft  of 
Coromandel  furniihed  the  fineft  cottons  in  the 
world.  Its  inhabitants,  who  for  the  moft  part  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  had  lefs  intercourle  with 
the  Arabians  and  other  nations,  were  the  moft  hu¬ 
mane  and  induftnous  of  all  the  people  in  Indoftan. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  paffage  along  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  towards  the  north,  leads  to 
the  mines  of  Golconda  i  beftdes  that,  this  coaft  is 
admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  of  Bengal  and  other 
countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made 
no  fettlement  there.  The  fettlements  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  and  Negapatan  were  not  formed  till  after¬ 
wards.  He  knew  that  this  coaft  ^vas  deftitute  of 
harbours,  and  inacceffible  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  when  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  fleets  to 

protect  the  colonies.  In  fhort,  he  thought  that 
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when  the  Portuguefe  had  made  themfelves  mailers  B  °J  0  K 
of  Ceylon,  a  conqueft  begun  by  his  predeceflor  v— -J 

d’Almeyda,  and  afterwards  completed,  they  might 
command  the  trade  of  Coromandel,  if  they  got  pof- 
fefiion  of  Malacca.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  the  attempt. 

The  country,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  Capital  The  Porta, 
city,  is  a  narrow  tradt  of  land,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  in  length.  It  joins  to  the  continent  towards  lacca* 
the  northern  coaft,  where  it  borders  on  the  ftate  of 
Siam,  or,  more  properly, /the  kingdom  of  Johor, 
which  has  been  feparated  from  it.  The  reft  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  and  divided  from  the  iiland 
of  Sumatra  by  a  channel  which  is  called  the  ftraits 
of  Malacca. 

Nature  had  amply  provided  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a  mild,  healthy 
climate,  where  refrefhing  gales  and  cooling  ftreams 
allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  where  the  foil 
pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  wants  of  a  favage  life  ;  and  where  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the  neceifary 
demands  of  lbciety  ;  where  the  trees  wear  an  eter¬ 
nal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  a  perpetual 
fucceflion  ;  where  the  moft  delicate  and  fragrant 
odours  breathing  from  aromatic  plants,  perfume 
the  air,  and  infufe  a  fpirit  of  voluptuous  delight 
into  all  living  beings. 

But  white  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  favour 
of  the  Malays,  fociety  has  done  them  every  pofiible 
injury.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  tyranni¬ 
cal  government,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  happieft 
country  in  the  univerfe  have  become  remarkable  for 
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k  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  The  feudal  fyftem* 
which  was  fir’ft  planned  among  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  north,  has  extended  itfelf  even  to  the  forefts 
and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where  every  thing 
confpires  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  life 
of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be  fhoi  uened  by  a 
too  frequent  and  exceffive  indulgence  in  pleafures. 
This  enflaved  nation  is  under  the  dominion  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  or  rather  of  twenty  tyrants,  his 
representatives.  Thus  the  defpotnm  of  a  fultan 
feems  to  extend  its  oppreflive  influence  to  multi¬ 
tudes,  by  being  divided  among  a  number  of  power¬ 
ful  vaffals. 

This  turbulent  and  oppreflive  fcene  gave  rife  to 
an  univ.erfal  favagenefs  of  manners.  In  vain  did 
heaven  and  earth  fhower  their  bleffings  upon  Ma¬ 
lacca  i  thefe  bleffings  only  ferved  to  make  its  in¬ 
habitants  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  The  mailers  let 
out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thole  oi  tneir  depen¬ 
dents,  for  hire,  to  the  beft  bidder,  regardlefs  of 
the  lofs  that  agriculture  would  iuitain  for  want  of 
hands.  They  preferred  a  wandering  and  adventu¬ 
rous  life,  either  by  lea  or  land,  to  induftry.  This 
people  had  conquered  a  large  Archipelago,  well 
known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  the  Malayan 
I  {lands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were  tranf- 
planted  thither,  earried  with  them  their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  cufloms,  and,  what  is  fomething 
remarkable,  the .fofteft-  language  in  all  Afia.  _ 
The  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made  it 
the  moft  confiderable  market  in  India;  its  harbour 
was  conftantly  crouded  with  veffels  either  from  J a- 
pan  China,  the  Philippine  and,  Molucca, illands, 
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and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  eaftern  coaft  $  or  from  1 
Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Perfia,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Thefe  merchants  carried  on  a  fafe  trade  a- 
mon°r  themfelves,  or  with  the  inhabitants  i  the  pal- 
(ion  of  the  Malays  for  plunder  had  at  length  given 
way  to  advantages  of  a  more  certain  nature  than  the 
precarious  and  doubtful  fuccels  of  piratical  ex¬ 
peditions* 

The  Portuguefe  were  defirous  of  having  a  ftiare 
I  in  the  general  commerce  of  Affa.  At  firft  they 
appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  character  of  merchants  > 

!  but  their  ufurpations  in  India  rendered  their  de- 
figns  fo  much  fufpeded,  and  the  animofity  of  the 
Arabians  had  circulated  reports  fo  much  to  their 
!  difadvantage,  that  meafures  were  taken  to  deftroy 
them.  They  fell  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for 
them  j  feveral  of  them  were  mafffacred,  and  others 
thrown  into  prifon.  Thofe  who  efcaped  got  back 
to  their  fhips,  and  retreated  to  the  Malabar  coaft. 

Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to  wait  for 
a  rupture  to  afford  him  a  pretence  of  feizing  Ma¬ 
lacca,  he  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  incident,  ffnce 
it  gave  his  enterprize  an  appearance  of  juftice  that 
might  leffen  the  odium  which  fuch  a  ftep  muff;  na¬ 
turally  have  drawn  upon  the  Portuguefe  name.  As 
an  impreffion  fo  favourable  to  his  views  might  be 
weakened  by  delay,  he  did  not  hefitate  a  moment 
to  take  his  revenge.  The  enemy  expefted  a  ludden 
blow  >  and  accordingly,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  15 u,  he 
found  every  thing  in  readinefs  to  receive  him. 

•  But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared, 

I  there  was  a  ftill  greater  obftacle,  which  for  fome 

days 
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book  davs  damped  the  valour  of  the  chriftian  general  j  his 
friend  Araujo  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  firft  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death  the  moment  the  fiege  ihould  begin.  Albu¬ 
querque,  who  did  not  want  fenfibility,  paufed  at 
the  profpe&of  his  friend’s  danger,  when  he  received 
the  following  billet :  Think  of  nothing  but  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  Portugal  •,  if  I  cannot  contribute  to¬ 
wards  your  vittory ,  at  leaf  let  me  not  be  the  means  of 
: preventing  it.  The  place  was  attacked  and  carried 
after  feveral  doubtful,  bloody,  and/obftinate  en¬ 
gagements.  They  found  in  it  immenfe  treafure, 
vaft  magazines,  and  whatever  could  contribute  to 
the  elegancies  and  pleafures  of  life ;  and  a  fort  was 
erecfted  there  to  fecure  the  conqueft. 

As  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with 
the  polfeftion  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who  pro- 
felled  a  kind  of  corrupt  Mohammedifm,  and  were 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  their  new  mailers,  either 
retired  into  the  inland  parts,  or  difperfed  them¬ 
felves  along  the  coaft.  Having  loft  the  fpirit  of 
commerce,  they  relapfed  into  all  the  exceifes  of 
their  violent  character.  Thefe  people  never  go 
without  a  poniard,  which  they  call  crid.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  this  murderous  weapon  feems  to  have 
exhaufted  all  the  powers  of  their  fanguinary  ge¬ 
nius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fuch 
men  armed  with  fuch  an  inftrument.  When  they 
get  on  board  a  veffel,  they  ftab  all  the  crew  at  the 
time  when  no  harm  is  fufpebled.  Since  their 
treachery  has  been  known,  all  the  Europeans  take 
care  never  to  employ  a  Malayan  failor;  hut  thefe 

barbarians,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  to  attack  the 

weaker 
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Weaker  party,have  now  changed  this  ancient  cuftom,  B 
and,  animated  by  an  unaccountable  refolution  to 
kill  or  be  killed,  come  in  boats  with  thirty  men  to 
board  our  veffels,  and  fometimes  fucceed  in  car¬ 
rying  them  off:  if  they  were  repulfed,  they  have  the 
fatisfa&ion,  atleaff,  of  having  imbrued  their  hands 
in  blood. 

People  who  derive  from  nature  fuch  inflexible 
bravery,  may  be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be  fub- 
dued  by  force.  They  are  only  to  be  civilized  by 
humane  treatment,  by  the  allurements  of  riches  or 
liberty,  by  the  influence  of  virtue  and  moderation, 
and  by  a  mild  government.  They  muff  be  reftored 
to  their  rights,  or  left  to  themfelves,  before  we  can 
hope  to  eftablifh  any  intercourfe  with  them.  To 
attempt  to  reduce  them  by  conqueft,  is,  perhaps, 
the  laft  method  that  Ihould  be  tried ;  as  it  will  only 
increafe  their  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
difcourage  them  from  entering  into  any  focial  en¬ 
gagements.  Nature  has  placed  certain  people  in  the 
midft  of  the  ocean,  like  lions  in  the  deferts,  that 
they  may  enjoy  their  liberty.  Tempefts,  fands, 
forefls>  mountains  and  caverns,  are  the  places  of 
refuge  and  defence  to  all  independent  beings.  Ci¬ 
vilized  nations  fhouid  take  care  how  they  invade 
the  rights,  or  rouze  the  Ipirits  of  iflanders  and  fa- 
vages :  as  they  may  be  affured  that  they  will  become 
cruel  and  barbarous  to  rro  purpofe  $  that  their  ra-* 
vages  will  make  them  detefted ;  and  that  dil grace 
and  revenge  are  the  only  laurels  they  can  expedt  to 
obtain. 

After  the  redudtion  of  Malacca,  the  kings  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  feveral  others,  alarmed  at  a  con- 
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book  queft  fo  fatal  to  their  independence,  fent  ambaf- 

.  l-  favors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  defire  an  alliance 
with  Portugal. 

Settlement  Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  a  fquadron  wa-s 

t°n“n'  detached  from  the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  Thefe 

‘^Molucca  jflanqSj  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean  near  the 
equinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including  as  ufual 
thofe  of  Banda.  The  largefl:  is  not  more  than 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  others 
are  much  fmaller. 

It  is  not  known  who  were  the  hrft  inhabitants  j 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Javans  and  the  Malays 
have  fucceflively  been  in  pofleffion  of  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  they  were 
inhabited  by  a  kind  of  favages,  whofe  chiefs, 
though  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  poffeffed 
only  a  limited  authority,  totally  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  their  fubje&s.  They  had  of  late  years 
joined  the  fuperftitions  of  Mohammedifm  to  thofe 
of  Paganifm,  which  they  had  profeffed  for  aeon- 
fiderable  time.  Their  indolence  was  exceflmn 
Their  only  employment  was  hunting  and  hiking  5 
and  they  were  ftrangers  to  all  kind  ol  agriculture; 
They  were  encouraged  in  their  inactivity  by  the 
advantages  they  derived  riom  the  cocoa  tre^. 

The  cocoa  is  a  tree  whofe  roots  are  fo  hender 
and  fo  fuperheial,  that  it  is  frequently  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  Its  trunk,  which  riles  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  is  ftraight,  of  a  middling 
thicknefs,  and  every  where  of  the  tame  diameter. 
It  is  of  fo  fpongy  a  nature,  that  it  is  unfit  for 
fliip-timber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  fo-- 

lidity* 
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lidity.  The  tufc  is  compofed  of  teil  or  twelve 
leaves,  which  are  large,  long,  and  thick,  and  are 
made  ufe  of  in  covering  the  roofs  of  houfes* 
From  this  tuft,  which  is  renewed  thrice  every 
year,  at  every  renewal  there  arife  very  large  buds, 
from  each  of  which  hang  ten  or  twelve  cocoas, 
which,  including  their  fhells,  are  more  than  half 
a  foot  in  diameter*  The  outer  coat  of  the  nut 
confifts  of  filaments,  which  are  tifed  for  coarfe 
fluffs,  and  fhip  cables.  Of  the  next  coat,  which 
is  very  hard,  are  made  fmall  cups,  and  other  do- 
meftic  utertfils.  The  infide  of  this  fhell  is  filled 
with  a  white  firm  pulp,  from  which  is  expreffed 
an  oil  much  ufed  in  India*  It  is  fweet,  as  long 
as  it  continues  frefh,  but  it  contrails  a  bitter  tafte 
when  it  is  kept  long,  and  is  then  only  proper,  for 
burning*  The  fediment  that  remains  in  the  prefs, 
affords  nourifhment  for  cattle,  poultry*,  and  even 
the  lower  kind  of  people  in  times  of  fcarcity\ 
The  pulp  of  the  cocoa  contains  a  liquid  which  is 
extremely  refrefhing,  and  quenches  the  third  of 
labouring  people  both  at  fea  and  land*  This  liquor 
is  very  wholefome,  but  has  a  fweet  infipid  tafle. 

When  thefe  buds  are  cut  at  the  extremity, 
veffels  are  placed  to  receive  the  white  liquor  that 
diftils  from  them  $  which  if  drawn  off  before  fun-^ 
rife,  and  drunk  while  it  is  frefh,  has  the  flavour 
of  fweet  wine*  It  afterwards  turns  four,  and 
makes  good  vinegar*  When  diftilled  in  its  high** 
eft  perfection,  it  produces  a  ftrong  brandy; :  and 
boiled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a  middling  kind  of 
fugar.  The  trees  from  which  this  liquor  has  been 
extracted,  bear  no  fruit  $  the  juices  being  ex- 
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haufted,  which  ferve  to  produce  and  nourifh  the 

kernel.  1 

"  Besides  this  tree,  which  is  common  in  all  parts 

of  India,  the  Moluccas  produce  a  Angular  plant, 
which  is  called  fago.  This  tree  affords  a  nutri¬ 
ment  from  its  trunk  and  vital  fubllance,  its  fruit 
being  a  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs  part.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forefts,  and  multiplies  itfelf  by  feeds 
and  fuckers.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  is  about  fix  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  an 
inch  thick.  The  inner  rind  is  compofed  of  an  af- 
femblage  of  long  fibres  which  are  interwoven  with 
each  other.  This  double  coat  contains  a  kind  of 
fap  or  gum,  which  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
which  ferns  to  grow  merely  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
points  out  the  meal  by  a  fine  white  powder  which 
covers  its  leaves,  and  is  a  certain  fign  of  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  fago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  root, 
and  lawn  into  fcatlings,  which  are  divided  into  four 
quarters,  for  the  better  extrading  of  the  lap  or 
meal  they  contain.  After  this  fubftance  has  been 
diluted  in  water,  it  is  drained  through  a  kind  of 
Heve,  which  retains  the  groffer  particles  ;  the  reft 
is  thrown  into  earthen  moulds,  where  it  dries  and 
hardens  for  fome  years.  The  Indians  eat  the  fago 
.diluted  with  water,  and  fiometimes  baked  or  boiled. 
Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the 
fineft  part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A 
jelly  is  fometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and 
of  a  delicious  flavour. 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averfe  from  la¬ 
bour,  thefe.peoplc.had  lived  for  ages  upon  the  meal 
of  the.  fago,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,,  when  the 
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Chinefe  landing  by  accident  ^at  the  Moluccas,  dis¬ 
covered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  with  which  va¬ 
luable  fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely  unacquaint¬ 
ed.  They  were  foon  admired  all  over  India,  from 
whence  they  were  tranfported  to  Perfia  and  Europe. 
The  Arabians*  who  at  that  time  erigroffed  almoft 
all  the  trade  of  the  univerfe,  did  not  overlook  fo  lu¬ 
crative  a  part  of  it4  They  repaired  in  crowds  to  the 
celebrated  iflands,  whofe  productions  they  had  al¬ 
ready  monopolized,  had  not  the  Portuguefe*  who 
purfued  them  every  where,  deprived  them  of  this 
branch  of  trade,  Notwithftanding  the  fchemes  that 
were  laid  to  fupplant  thefe  conquerors,  they  ob¬ 
tained  permiffion  to  build  a  fort.  From  this  time 
the  court  of  Lifbon  ranked  the  Moluccas  among 
the  number  of  their  provinces*  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  became  fuch  in  reality. 

While  Albuquerque's  lieutenants  enriched  their 
country  with  the  new  productions  of  the  eaft, 
that  general  completed  the  conqueft  of  Malabar, 
which  Would  have  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fence  to  recover  its  liberty,  After  his  late  fuc- 
cefs,  he  employed  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  the 
midft  of  his  conquefts,  in  fuppreflmg  the  licen- 
tioufnels  of  the  Portuguefe  j  eftabiifhing  order 
in  all  the  colonies,  and  regulating  the  difeipline 
of  the  army  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  he.  difplayed 
an  aCtivity,  fagacity,  wifdom,  juftice,  humanity, 
and  difintereftednefs,  which  did  honour  to  his 
character.  His  good  qualities  made  fo  deep  an 
imprefTion  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  that, 
for  a  lonp*  time  after  his  death,  they  continued 
to  repair  to  his  tomb  to  demand  juftice  for  the 

H  a  outrages 


book  outrages  committed  by  his  luccellors.  He  died  at 
,  ‘j  Goa  in  the  year  1515,  without  riches,  and  out  of 
favour  with  Emanuel,  who  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  entertain  fufpicions  of  his  condutt. 

If  our  aftonilhment  is  railed  at  the  number  of 
JfAe  en-  Albuquerque’s  victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
fp^rU  oMbe  conquefts,  how  defervedly  do  thofe  brave  men 
Fonuguefe.  daim  our  admiration,  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
command  in  thefe  expeditions !  Lid  any  nation, 
with  fo  flender  a  force,  ever  perform  fuch  great  ac¬ 
tions  ?  The  Portuguefe,  witli  lefs  than  forty  thou- 
fand  troops,  ftruck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa,  the  Mam- 
melucs,  the  Arabians,  and  all  the  eaftern  countries 
from  the  ifland  of  Ormus  to  China.  With  a  force 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred,  they  en¬ 
gaged  troops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy 
of  equal  ftrength,  would  frequently  defend  their 
lives  and  poffefiions  to  the  laft  extremity.  What 
kind  of  men  then  muft  the  Portuguefe  have  been, 
and  what  extraordinary  caufes  muft  have  confpired 
to  produce  fuch  a  nation  of  heroes ! 

They  had  been  at  war  with  the  Moors  near 
a  century,  when  Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  feve- 
ral  French  knights,  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  de- 
fign  to  ferve  in  Caftile  under  the  famous  Cid, 
whole  reputation  had  drawn  them  thither.  The 
Portuguefe  invited  them  to  lend  their  affiftance 
agamic  the.  infidels ;  the  knights  complied,  and 
the  greateil  part  of  them  fettled  in  Portugal. 
Chivalry,  which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  inftitution  to  exalt  human  nature,  fub- 
fbituting  the  love  of  glory  to  the  love  of  our 

country ; 
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country  ;  that  refined  fpirit,  drawn  from  the  dregs  B  °I  °  K 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or  \ — v— — ' 
leflen  the  errors  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal 
government  from  whence  it  took  its  rife,  was  then 
revived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the 
fplendour  it  had  at  its  firffc  appearance  in  France 
and  England.  The  princes  endeavoured  to  keep 
it  alive,  and  to  extend  its  influence  by  eftablifhing 
feveral  order?  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infufe  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  heroifm,  gallantry,  and 
devotion. 

The  fovereigns  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
ftill  higher  by  treating  the  nobility  in  fome  mea- 
fure  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  fetting 
bounds  to  their  own  authority.  They  frequently 
aflembled  their  ftates-general,  without  which,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  there  can  be  no  nation.  By  thefe 
ftates  Alphonfo  was  inverted  with  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  after  the  taking  of  Lifbon  :  and  in  conjunction 
with  them,  his  fuccefibrs,  for  a  long  time,  ex- 
ercifed  the  power  of  making  laws.  Many  of  thefe 
laws  were  calculated  to  infpire  the  love  of  great 
aCtions.  The  order  of  nobility  was  conferred  upon 
thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fignal 
fervices ;  by  killing  or  taking  prifoner  the  enemy’s 
general,  or  his  fquire  :  or  by  refuting  to  purchafe 
•their  liberty,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by 
renouncing  their  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
whoever  infulted  a  woman,  gave  falfe  evidence, 
broke  his  promife,  or  “  difguifed  the  truth  to  his 
C(  fovereign,”  was  deprived  of  his  rank. 
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book  The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence 
L  x‘  ,  0f  their  rights  and  liberties,  were  at  the  fame 
time  religious  wars.  They  partook  of  that  fierce 
yet  enterpriftng  fanaticism,  which  the  popes  had 
encouraged  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  The 
"*  Portuguefe,  therefore,  were  knights  armed  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  properties,  their  wives,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as  well 
as  themfelves.  Befides  thefe,  they  were  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  crufade,  who  in  defending  chnftiamty 
were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  the  nation  was  fmall,  and  its  power 
extremely  limited ;  it  being  chiefly  in  little  ftates- 
that  we  find  that '  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  their 
country,  which  is  utterly  unknown  in  larger  com¬ 
munities,  that  enjoy  a  greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  activity,  vigour,  and  a  nobie 
elevation  of  mind,  which  united  in  the  charafter  of 
this  nation,  were  not  loft  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors.  They  purfued  thefe  enemies  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  feveral  wars  with  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Leon  ;  and  during  the  interval  that  preceded  their 
expeditions  to  India,  the  nobility  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preferved  in  their 
caftles  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  together  with 

their  portraits.  .  - . 

When  the  plan  of  extending  conqueft  in  Africa 

and  Afia  became  the  objeft  of  attention  among  the 

Portuguefe ;  a  new  paffipn  co-operated  with  the 

principles  juft  mentioned,  to  give  additional  energy 

to  the  Portuguefe  fpirit.  This  paffion,  which, 

however  it  might  animate  all  the  reft  for  the  pre- 

xent. 
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lent,  would  foon  deftroy  the  generality  of  their  B  °j 0  K 
temper,  was  avarice.  The  veffels  were  crouded  c — ; 
with  adventurers,  who  wanted  to  enrich  them- 
felves,  ferve  their  country,  and  make  profelytes. 

They  appeared  in  India  to  be  fomething  more  than 
men  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque.  Then  riches, 
which  were  the  objedt  and  reward  of  their  eon- 
quells,  introduced  an  univerfal  corruption.  The 
nobler  paffions  gave  way  to  the  plealures  of  luxury, 
which  never  fail  to  enervate  the  body,  and  to  de- 
Itroy  the  virtues  of  the  mind.  The  weak  fuccef- 
fors  of  the  illullrious  Emanuel,  and  the  men  of 
mean  abilities,  which  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys 
to  India,  gradually  contributed  to  the  degeneracy 
'  of  the  Portuguefe.  < 

Lopez-Soarez,  however,  who  fucceeded  Al¬ 
buquerque,  purfued  his  defigns.  He  abolifhed  a 
barbarous  cuflom  that  prevailed  in  the  country 
ofTravencor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  confulted  forcerers 
concerning  the  delliny  of,  their  children :  if  the 
magician  promifed  a  happy  delliny,  they  were  fuf- 
fered  to  live  ;  if  he  foretold  any  great  calamities 
that  were  to  befal  them,  they  were  put  to  death. 

Soarez  interpofed  to  preferve  thefe  children.  He 
was  for  fame  time  employed  in  preventing  the  op- 
pofition  with  which  the  Portuguefe  were  threatened 
in  India ;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt  a  paffage  to 
China, 

The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  fame  Arrival  of 

defign.  He  had  met  with  Chinefe  fhips  and  met- 

chants  at  Malacca,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion  h; 
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of  a  nation  whofe  very  Tailors  had  more  politenefs, 
a  better  fenfe  of  decorum,  more  good  nature  and 
humanity,  than  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found 
among  the  European  nobility.  He  invited  the  Chi- 
nefe  to  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca. 
From  them  he  procured  aparticular  account  of  the 
ftrength,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  extenfive  em¬ 
pire,  and  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the 
court  of  Portugal, 

The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknown  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian,  who  had  travelled 
to  China  by  land,  had  given  a  defcriptionof  it  which 
was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It  eorrefponded, 
however,  with  the  particulars  fince  tranfmitted  by 
Albuquerque.  Credit  was  given  to  this  officer's 
teftimony,  and  to  his  account  of  the  lucrative  trade 
that  might  be  carried  on  with  this  country. 

In  the  year  1518a  fquadron  failed  from  Liffion 
to  convoy  an  ambaffiador  to  China,  As  foon 
as  it  arrived  at  the  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton,  it  was  furrounded  by  Chinefe  vef- 
fels,  which  came  to  reconnoitre  it,  Ferdinand 
Andrada,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  himfelf  5  he  fuffered  the  Chinefe  to 
come  on  board  5  communicated  the  object  of  his 
voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  prefided  at  Canton, 
and  fent  his  ambaffiador  on  ffiore,  who  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  Pekin. 

The  ambaffiador  was  every  moment  prefented 
with  fome  new  wonder,  that  ftruck  him  with  a- 
mazement,  If  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the 
towns,  the  multitude  of  villages,  the  variety  of 
canals,  of  which  fome  are  navigable  acrofs  the 
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empire,  and  others  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  book 
foil  3  the  art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  the  v — >r— ' 
abundance  and  variety  of  their  productions  5  the 
fagacious  and  mild  afpeCt  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
perpetual  interchange  of  good  offices  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  country  and  on  the  public  roads, 
and  the  good  order  preferved  among  thole  num- 
berlefs  crouds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry 
of  bulinefs  3  we  ffiall  not  wonder  at  the  furprize  of 
the  Portuguefe  ambaffiador,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a  tranfient  view  of  this  people. 

The  hiflory  of  a  nation  fo  well  governed,  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind :  the  reft  of  the  world  refembles 
the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was  wrought  into 
form.  After  a  long  feries  of  devaftation,  fociety 
has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and  harmony.  S  tates  and 
nations  are  produced  from  each  other,  like  indivi¬ 
duals,  with  this  difference,  that  in  families  nature 
brings  about  the  death  of  fome,  and  provides  for 
the  births  of  others,  in  aconftant  and  regular  fuc^ 
ceffion  :  but  in  ftates,  this  rule  is  violated  and  de*- 
ftroyed  by  the  diforders  of  fociety,  where  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  ancient  monarchies  ftifle  riling 
republics  in  their  births,  and  that  a  rude  and  favage 
people,  rufhinglike  a  torrent,  fweep  away  multitudes 
of  ftates,  which  are  difunited  and  broken  in  pieces. 

China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fa¬ 
tality.  This  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the  fouth  by  India,  by  Thi¬ 
bet  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft, 
comprehends  almoft  all  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
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continent  of  Afia.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  is  faid  to  havelafled  through 
a  fuccefiive  feries  of  four  thoufand  years ;  nor  is 
this  antiquity  in  the  leaf!  to  be  wondered1  at.  The 
narrow  bounds  of  our  hiflory,  and  thefmall  extent 
of  our  kingdoms,  which  rile  and  fall  in  a  qinciv  fuc- 
ceflion,  are  the  confequence  of  wars,  fuperflition, 
and  the  unfavourable  circumftances  of  ourfituation. 
But  the  Chinefe,  who  are  encompaffed  and  defend¬ 
ed  on  all  fides  by  feas  and  deferts,  have,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  given  a  lading  liability  to  their 
empire.  Since  their  coafls  and  the  inland  paits  of 
their  territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated, 
this  happy  nation  mufl  of  courfe  have  been  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  attra&ion  to  all  the  furrounding  people  5  and 
the  wandering  or  cantoned  tribes  mufl  neceffarily 
have  gradually  attached  themfelves  to  a  body  of 
men,  who  fpeak  lefs  frequently  of  the  conquefls 
they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks  they  have  dif¬ 
fered  ;  and  are  happier  in  the  thought  of  having 
civilized  their  conquerors,  than  they  could  have 
.  been  in  that  of  having  deflroyed  their  invaders. 

In  a  country  where  the  government  is  fo  an¬ 
cient,  we  may  every  where  expe6l  to  find  deep 
traces  of  the  continued  force  of  induflry.  Its 
roads  have  been  levelled  with  the  exa&efl  care; 
and,  in  general,  have  no  greater  declivity  than  is 
neceffary  to  facilitate  the  watering  of  the  land, 
which  they  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the 
greated  helps  in  Agriculture.  They  have  but  few, 
even  of  the  mof!  ufeful  trees,  as  their  fruits  would 
rob  the  corn  of  its  nourifhment.  There  are  gar¬ 
dens,  it  is  true,  interfperfed  with  flowers,  fine  turf, 
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ftrubberies,  and  fountains;  but  however  agreeable  B  °J°  & 
f:hefe  fc^nes  might  be  to  an  idle  fpeffator,  they  feem  v— - 
|o  be  concealed  and  removed  from  the  public  eye, 
as  if  the  owners  were  afraid  of  fhewing  how  much 
their  amufements  had  encroached  upon  the  foil  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

They  have  no  parks  or  extenfive  forefts,  which  are 
not  near  lb  ferviceable  to  mankind  by  the  wood 
they  furnilh,  as  prejudicial  by  preventing  agricul- 
j  ture;  and  while  they  contribute  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  great  by  the  beafts  that  range  in  them,  prove 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  hufbandman.  In  China, 
the  beauty  of  a  country- feat  confifts  in  its  .being 
happily  fituated,  lurrounded  with  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  of  cultivated  fields,  and  interfperfed  with  trees 
planted  irregularly,  and  with  fome  heaps  of  a  po- 
s  rous  Hone,  which  at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance 
pf  rocks  or  mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  fup- 
ported  by  dry  walls.  Here  there  are  refervoirs, 
uonltrufted  with  ingenuity,  for  the  reception  ol 
rain  and  fpring  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  bottom,  fummit  and  declivity  of  a  hill  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  fame  canal,  by  means  of  a  number  of 
engines  of  a  flmple  conftruftion,  wnich  fave  ma¬ 
nual  labour,  and  perform  with  two  men  what  could 
not  be  done  with  a  thoufand  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Thefe  heights  commonly  yield  three  crops  in  a 
year.  *  They  are  firft  fown  with  a  kind  of  radifh, 
which  produces  an  oil ;  then  with  cotton,  and 
after  that  with  potatoes.  T  his  is  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  culture ;  but  the  rule  is  not  without  ex¬ 
ception. 
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Upon  moft  of  the  mountains  which  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  cultivated  for  the  fubfiftence  of  man, 
proper  trees  are  planted  for  building  houfes  or' 
fhips.  Many  of  them  contain  iron,  tin,  and  cop¬ 
per  mines,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  empire.  The 
gold  mines  have 'been  neglefted,  either  becaufe 
their  produce  did  not  defray  the  expence  of  work¬ 
ing  them,  or  becaufe  the  gold  dull,  wafhed  down 
by  the  torrents,  was  found  fufficient  for  the  pur- 

pofes  of  exchange. 

The  fandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
ocean  (which  changes  its  bed  as  rivers  do  their 
courfe,  in  a  fpace  of  time  fo  exactly  proportioned 
to  their  different  moments,  that  a  fmall  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  fea  caufes  a  thoufand  revolutions  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe),  form,  at  this  day,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Nankin  and  Tchekiang,  which  are  the 
tineft  in  the  empire.  As  the  Egyptians  checked 
the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  the  Chinefe  have  repulfed, 
reftrained,  and  given  laws  to  the  ocean.  They  have 
re-united  to  the  continent,  trafts  of  land  which  had 
been  disjoined  by  this  element.  They  ftill  exert 
their  endeavours  to  oppofe  that  over-ruling  effect 
of  the  earth’s  motion,  which  in  conformity  with 
the  celeftial  fyftem  drives  the  ocean  from  eaft  to 
weft  To  the  aftion  of  the  globe  the  Chinefe  op- 
pofe  the  labours  of  induftry  :  and  while  nations, 
the  moft  celebrated  in  hiftory,  have,  by  the  rage 
of  conqueft,  increafed  the  ravages  that  time  is  per¬ 
petually  making  upon  this  globe,  they  exert  fuch 
efforts  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  universal  devafta- 

tion,  as  might  appear  fupernatural,  if  daily  expe- 

nence 
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rience  did  not  afford  us  flrong  evidence  to  the  con-  E  °,°  K 

trary.  ' - v — ' 

To  the  improvements  of  land  this  nation  adds,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  water.  The  rivers,  which  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run  under  the 
Walls  of  moft  of  the  towns,  prelent  us  with  the 
profpeft  of  floating  cities,  compofed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  boats  filled  with  people,  who  live  con- 
Handy  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  foie  employment 
is  fiflxing.  The  lea  itfelf  is  covered  with  number- 
lefs  veflels,  whofe  mails,  at  a  diflance,  appear  like 
moving  foreils.  Anfon  mentions  it  as  a  reproach 
to  the  fiihermen  belonging  to  thefe  boats,  that  they 
did  not  give  themfelves  a  moment's  intermiflion 
from  their  work  to  look  at  his  fhip,  which  was  the 
largeil  that  had  ever  anchored  in  thofe  latitudes. 

But  this  inattention  to  an  objeft,  which  appeared 
to  a  Chinefe  failor  to  be  of  no  ufe,  though  it  was 
in  the  way  of  his  profeflion,  is,  perhaps  a  proof 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  who  prefer  bufinefs 
to  matters  of  mere  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  culture  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  this  empire,  but  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  difference  of  the 
climate.  In  the  low  countries  towards  the  fouth 
they  fow  rice,  which  being  always  under  water, 
grows  to  a  great  fize,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a 
year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  fituation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a 
fpecies  of  rice,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  fo  well- 
taftfcd,  or  fo  nouriihing,  and  makes  the  hulband- 
man  but  one  return  in  the  year  for  his  labour.  In 
J  the 
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book  the  northern  parts  the  fame  kinds  of  grain  are  cuU 

^  »•  ,  tivated  as  in  Europe,  which  grow  in  as  great  plenty, 

and  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as  in  any  of  our  mod 
fertile  countries.  From  one  end  ot  China  to  the 
other,  there  are  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fouth,  where  together  with  fifh  they 
fupply  the  place  of  meat,  which  is  the  general  food 
of  the  other  provinces.  But  the  improvement  of 
lands  is  univerfally  underftood  and  attended  to. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  manure  are  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  and  fkilfully  diftributed  to  the  belt  advan¬ 
tage  ■  and  that  which  arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is 
applied  to  make  them  ftill  more  fertile.  Tins  grand 
fvftern  of  nature,  which  is  fuftained  by  deftrufhon 
and  re-production,  is  better  underftood  and  at¬ 
tended  to  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 

^philosopher,  Whom  the  fpirit  of  obfervation 
has  led  into  their  empire,  has  found  out  and  ex- 
plained  the  caufes  of  the  rural  oeconomy  of  the  , 

Chinefe.  c. 

The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  that  character  of  in- 

duftrv  by  which  thefe  people  are  particularly  dif- 
tineuilhed,  who  in  their  nature  require  a  lefs  lhare 
of  repofe.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  la¬ 
bour,  except  the  firft,  which  is  employed  in  pay- 
in-  and  receiving  viftts  among  relations ;  and  the 
laft  which  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  firft  is  a  focial  duty,  the  latter  a  part 
of  domeftic  worlhip.  In  this  nation  of  fages,  what¬ 
ever  unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is  religion;  an 
reli-ion  itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  the  praftice  of 
the  focial  virtues.  Thefe  fober  and  National  people 
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want  nothing  more  than  the  controul  of  civil  laws  B  0  0  K 
to  make  them  juft :  their  private  worffiip  confifts  t-  „■ 
in  the  love  of  their  parents  whether  living  or  dead; 
and  their  public  worfhip  in  the  love  of  labour ; 
and  that  labour  which  is  held  in  the  moft  facred 
veneration  is  agriculture. 

The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is  much 
revered,  who,  preferring'  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  to 
thofe  of  their  family,  kept  their  own  children  from 
the  throne  to  make  room  for  men  taken  from  the 
plough.  They  revere  the  memory  of  thofe  huf- 
bandmen,  who  fowed  the  feeds  of  the  happinefs 
and  liability  of  the  empire  in  the  fertile  bofom  of 
the  earth  ;  that  inexhaullible  fource  of  whatever 
conduces  to  the  nourifhment,  and  confequently  to 
the  increafe  of  mankind. 

\  ' 

In  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hufbandmen,  the 
emperors  of  China  become  hulbandmen  officially. 

It  is  one  of  their  public  functions  to  break  up  the 
ground  in  the  fpring ;  and  the  parade  and  mag¬ 
nificence  that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws 
together  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  flock  in  crouds  to  fee  their 
prince  perform  this  folemnity  in  honour  of  the 
firfl  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god,  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king ; 
it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who,  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands,  ffiews  his  children 
what  are  the  true  riches  of  the  fla^te.  In  a  little 
time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed 
himfelf,  to  fow  the  feed  that  is  mofl  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in 
all  the  provinces ;  and  at  the  fame  feafons,  the 

viceroys 
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K  viceroys  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  prefence 
of  a  numerous  concourfe  of  hufbandmen.  The 
Europeans,  who  have  been  prefent  at  this  folemnity 
at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  without  emotion;  and 
make  us  regret  that  this  fcftival,  whofe  political 
aim  is  the  encouragement  of  labour,  is  not  efta- 
blifhed  in  our  climate,  inftead  of  that  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  feafts,  which  feem  to  be  invented  by  idle- 
nefs  to  make  the  country  a  barren  wafte. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
a  rural  life.  The  arts  of  luxury  are  grown  to  fo 
great  a  height  in  China,  that  thefe  performances 
can  only  pafs  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law 
which  obliges  the  prince  to  lhew  this  token  of  re- 
lpe6t  to  the  profefiion  of  hufbandmen,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  the  advantage  ol  agriculture. 
The  deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  to  public  opi¬ 
nions  contributes  to  perpetuate  them ;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  opinion  is  the  principal  fpring  that  actu¬ 
ates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  is  preferved  in  China  by  confer¬ 
ring  honours  on  all  hufbandmen,  who  excel  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  When  any  ufeful  dis¬ 
covery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  to  court 
to  communicate  it  to  the  prince  j  and  is  fent  by  the 
government  into  the  provinces,  to  inftruft  them  in 
his  method.  In  a  word,  in  this  country,  where 
nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but  a  mere  perfonal  re¬ 
ward  indifcriminately  bellowed  upon  merit  i  feveral 
of  the  magiftrates  and  perfons  raifed  to  the  higheft 

employments  in  the  empire  are  chofen  out  of  fami¬ 
lies 
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lies  who  are  folely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  ^ 

land.  v. 

'  1 

These  encouragements  which  belong  to  their 
manners,  are  further  feconded  by  the  belt  political 
inftitutions.  Whatever  is  in  its  nature  incapable 
of  being  divided,  as  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  &rc.  is 
enjoyed  in  common,  and  is  the  property  of  no  in¬ 
dividual.  Every  one  has  the  liberty  of  going  upon 
the  water,  fifhing,  and  hunting ;  and  a  fubjed  who 
is  in  poffeflion  of  an  eftate,  whether  acquired  by 
himfelf  or  left  by  his  relations,  is  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  right  called  in  queftion  by  the  tyrannical 
authority  of  the  feudal  laws* 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  is  ftill  a  further  en¬ 
couragement  to  agriculture.  Till  lately,  the  pro¬ 
portion  paid  to  government  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands,  was  from  a  tenth  down  to  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  income,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil. 
This  was  the  only  tribute  levied  in  China.  The 
leading  men  never  entertained  a  thought  of  increaf- 
ing  it;  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  ad  in  fuch 
dired  opposition  to  cuftom  and  opinion,  which  de- 
termine  every  thing  in  this  empire.  Some  em¬ 
perors  and  minifters,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
glad  to  attempt  an  innovation  of  this  kind ;  but  as 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  require  time,  and  they 
could  not  hope  to  live  to  fee  its  fuccefs,  they  did  not 
choofe  to  engage  in  it.  Men  of  bad  principles  aim 
at  immediate  enjoyment,  while  the  virtuous  fubjed, 
extendinghis  benevolence  beyond  theprefent  gene¬ 
ration,  contents  himfelf  with  forming  deligns,  and 
propagating  ufeful  truths,  without  expedin^  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  them  in  his  own  perfon. 

Vol.  I.  I  It 
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It  is  but  lately  that  conqueftand  commerce  have 
introduced  new  taxes  into  China.  The  Tartar  em¬ 
perors  have  laid  a  duty  upon  certain  articles  of pro- 
vifions,  metals,  and  merchandife.  In  lhort,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Jefuit  Amyot,  cuftoms  are  efta- 

blifhed  there  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  Europeans  would 
imitate  the  Chinefe  in  the  mode  of  levying  their 
taxes  ;  which  is  juft,  humane,  and  not  expenfive. 
Every  year,  at  the  time  of  harveft,  the  fields  are 
meafured,  and  rated  in  proportion  to  their  aftual 
produce.  Whether  the  Chinefe  are  as  diihoneft  as 
they  are  reprefented,  or  whether,  like  feveral  nations 
among  the  ancients,  they  are. only  faithleis  and  de¬ 
ceitful  in  their  dealings  with  ftrangers,  I  lhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  it  Ihould  feem  that 
o-overnment  repofes  fufficient  confidence  in  them, 
not  to  vex  and  moleft  them  by  thofe  fearchings  and 
troublefome  vifsts,  fo  common  in  the  mode  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  The  only  penalty  infixed  on  per- 
fons  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  who  are  too  flow  in  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is 
to  quarter  old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them, 
to  be  maintained  at  their  expcnce,  till  they  have 
difcharged  the  debt  dueto  government.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humanity  in  the  breaft  of  a  citizen,  when  e 
fees  miserable  objefts  and  hears  the  cries  of  hunger; 
inftead  of  giving  him  dafguft,  and  exciting  his  re- 
fentment  by  forcible  feizures  and  the  menaces  of 
an  infolent  foldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  difcretion 
in  a  houfe  expofed  to  the  numberlels  extortions  of 

the  treafury. 
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In  China,  the  taxes  are  levied  without  having 
recourfe  to  thofe  oppreflive  methods  that  are  prac- 
tifed  in  Europe.  The  mandarins  take  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  kind.  The  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  municipal  towns  give  in  their  account 
of  this  tribute  and  all  other  taxes  to  the  receiver^ 
general  of  the  province ;  and  the  whole  is  lodged  in 
the  public  treafury.  The  ufe  that  is  made  of  this 
revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  collecting  it ;  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  part  of  thefe  duties  is  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and  foldierSi 
The  money  arifing  from  the  fale  of  this  proportion 
of  the  produCt  of  the  lands  is  never  ifTued  from  the 
treafury  but  in  public  exigencies.  It  is  laid  up  in 
the  magazines  againft  times  of  fcarcity,  when  the 
people  receive  what  they  had  lent,  as  it  were,  in 
times  of  plenty. 

It  may  naturally  be  cxpeCted  that  a  nation,  en¬ 
joying  fo  many  advantages,  will  be  extremely  po¬ 
pulous  ;  especially  in  a  climate  where,  whatever' 
reafon  may  be  aligned  for  it,  the  women  are  re¬ 
markably  prolific,  and  the  men  do  no  injury  to  the 
natural  vigour  of  their  conftitution  by  the  ufe  of 
Itrong  liquors ;  where  the  climate  is  wholefome  and 
temperate,  and  few  children  die  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  born  ;  where  the  foil  overpays  the  la~ 
hour  of  cultivating  it,  not  to  mention  tile  fimple 
and  plain  manner  of  living  in  ufe  there,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  ftridefb  oeconomy. 

The  Jefuits,  however,  who  were  employed  by 
the  court  of  Pekin  to  make  charts  of  the  empire, 
in  the  courle  of  their  undertaking  difcovered  feme 
confiderable  traCls  of  defertland,  which  had  efcaped 
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the  notice  of  the  merchants  who  frequented  only 
the  fea-ports,  and  of  travellers  who  went  only  by 
the  road  of  Canton  to  the  capital. 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  account  for  the  want 
of  population  in  feme  parts  of  China  diftant  from 
each  other,  if  it  were  not  known,  that,  in  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  ftates,  a  great  number  of  children  are  de- 
Itroyed  foon  after  they  are  born *  that  feveral  of 
thofe  who  efcape  this  cruel  fate,  fuffer  the  moft 


fhameful  mutilation  >  and  that  of  thofe  who  are  not 
thus  barbaroufly  robbed  of  their  fex,  many  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  and  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  marriage  by  tyrannical  matters*  that  polyga¬ 
my,  fo  contrary  to  reafon  and  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  is 
univerfally  pra&ifed  *  that  the  vice  which  nature  re- 
'  jettts  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  is  very  common ; 
and  that  the  convents  of  the  Bonzes  contain  little  lefs 
than  a  pillion  of  perfons  devoted  to  celibacy. 

But  if  a  few  fcattered  diftritts,  which  are  hardly 
known  even  in  China,  bedeftitute  of  hands  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them  *  are  there  not  many  more  in  which  men 
are  crouded  together  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  incom¬ 
mode  each  other?  This  inconvenience  is  obfervable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  public 
roads,  and  particularly  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
Accordingly  it  appears,  by  the  records  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  that  a  bad  harveft  has  feldom  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  inlurredlion. 

We  need  go*  no  further  to  find  the  reafbns  which* 
prevent  defpotifm  from  making  any  advances  in 
China.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  frequent  revolutions, 
that  the  people  are  fully  fenfible  that  a  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  laws,  are 
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duties  of  a  lower  clafs,  fubordinate  to  the  original 
rights  of  nature,  and  that  communities  are  formed 
for  the  common  benefit  of  thofe  who  enter  into  them. 
Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate  necelTaries 
of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowledge  an  au¬ 
thority  which  does  not  provide  for  their  fubfiflence. 
The  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  regard  they 
pay  to  the  prefervation  of  the  people.  Neither  re¬ 
ligion  nor  morality  teach  any  other  doctrine  in 
China. 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefides  over 
a  people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longer  than 
while  they  promote  their  happinefs.  He  is  fenfible, 
that  if  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  which  is  fo  common 
and  infectious  in  other  countries,  fhould  feize  him 
but  for  a  moment,  fuch  a  violent  oppofition  would 
be  raifed,  that  he  would  be  expelled  from  the 
throne.  Accordingly,  finding  himfelf  invefted  with 
the  fupreme  authority  by  a  people  who  obferve  and 
criticile  his  conduct,  he  is  far  from  attempting  to 
ereCt  himfelf  into  an  object  of  religious  fuperftition, 
and  doing  juft  as  he  pleafes.  He  does  not  violate 
the  facred  contraCt,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds 
the  fceptre.  He  is  convinced  that  the  people  are 
fo  well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  defending  them,  that  whenever  a  province 
complains  of  the  mandarin  who  governs  it,  he  re¬ 
calls  him  without  examination,  and  delivers  him 
up  to  a  tribunal,  which  proceeds  againfi:  him  if  he 
is  in  fault  j  but  fhould  he  even  prove  innocent,  he 
is  not  reinflated  in  his  employment,  as  it  is  deemed 
a  crime  to  have  drawn  upon  himf  elf  the  refentment 
of  the  people.  He  is  confidered  as  an  ignorant 
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BOOK  tutor,  who  fhould  attempt  to  deprive  a  father  of 
the  love  his  children  bear  him.  This  compliance, 
which,  in  other  countries,  would  nourilh  perpetual 
difcontent,  and  occafion.an  infinite  number  of  in¬ 
trigues,  is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience  in 
China,  where  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  difpofed 
to  be  mild  and  juft,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate  is  lb  ordered,  that  its  delegates  have  feldom 
any  rigorous  commands  to  execute. 

The  necefiity  of  juftibe  in  the  prince  tends  to 
make  him  more  wile  and  intelligent.  He  is  in  China 
what  one  would  gladly  believe  princes  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  were,  the  idol  of  his  people.  It  Ihould  feem 
that  their  manners  and  laws  confpired  to  eftablifh 
this  fundamental  principle,  that  China  is  a  family 
of  which  the  Emperor  is  the  patriarch.  He  does 
not  poftefs  his  authority  as  a  conqueror,  or  a  legis¬ 
lator,  but  as  a  father :  as  a  father  he  governs,  re¬ 
wards,  and  punilhes.  This  pleafing  fentiment  gives 
him  a  greater  power  than  the  tyrants  ot  other  na¬ 
tions  can  poifibly  derive  from  the  number  of  their 
troops,  or  the  artifices  of  their  minifters,  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  what  efteem  and  affettion  the  Chi- 
nefie  have  lor  their  emperor,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it, 
their  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

This  public  veneration  is  founded  upon  that 
which  is  eftablilhed  by  private  education.  In 
China,  the  father  and  mother  claim  an  abfolute 
right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life, 
even  when  railed  to  the  higheft  dignity.  Paternal 
authority  and  filial  afte&ion  are  the  fources  of  every 
thing  in  this  empire  :  by  thefe  the  manners  are  re¬ 
gulated,  and  they  are  the  grand  tie  that  unites  the 
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■prince  to  his  fubjefts,  the  fubje&s  to  their  prince,  B 
and  citizens  to  one  another.  The  Chinefe  govern-  - 
ment  has  gradually  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  from  which  all  others  feem  to  have  finally  and 
irrevocably  degenerated :  I  mean  the  patriarchal 
o-overnment,  a  government  eftablifhed  by  nature 
itfelf. 

Notwithstanding  this  fublime  fyftem  of  mo¬ 
rals,  that  for  fo  many  ages  has  contributed  to  the 
prolperity  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  experienced  an  infenfible  change,  if  the 
chimerical  diftin£tions  allowed  to  biith  had  de- 
ftroyed  that  original  equality  eftablifhed  by  nature  • 
among  mankind,  and  which  ought  only  to  give 
place  to  fuperior  abilities  and  fuperior  merit.  In 
all  the  ft  ate  s  of  Europe,  one  clafs  of  men  affume 
from  their  infancy  a  pre-eminence  independent  of 
their  moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the 
idea  that  they  are  formed  for  command;  they  fo  on 
learn  to  confider  themlelves  as  a  diftindt  Ipecies, 
and  being  fecure  of  a  certain  rank  and  ftation, 
take  no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it. 

This  fyftem,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  indif¬ 
ferent  minifters,  ignorant  magiftrates,  and  bad  ge¬ 
nerals,  has  no  place  in  China,  where  nobility  aoes 
not  defcend  by  hereditary  right.  The  figure  any 
citizen  makes,  begins  and  ends  with  himfelf.  The 
fon  of  the  prime  minifter  of  the  empire  has  no  ad¬ 
vantages  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  but  thofe  he 
may  have  derived  from  nature.  The  rank  of  no¬ 
bility  is  fometimes  conferred  upon  the  anceftors  of 
a  man  who  has  done  fignal  fervices  to  his  countiy ; 

I  4  but 
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but  this  mark  of  diftin&ion,  which  is  merely  per* 
fonal,  dies  with  its  poffieffar,  and  his  children  de¬ 
rive  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  memory 
and  example  of  his  virtues. 

In  confequencc  of  this  perfect  equality,  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  are  enabled  to  eftablifh  an  uniform  fyftem  of 
education,  and  ;fo  inculcate  correfpondent  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  no  difficult  talk  to  perfuade  men  who 
are  upon  an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are 
all  brethren.  This  opinion  gives  them  every  advan¬ 
tage  which  would  be  loft  if  a  contrary  idea  pre¬ 
vailed.  A  Chinefe,  who  ffiould  abftrad  himfelf 
from  this  common  fraternity,  would  become  a  fo- 
Jitary  and  miferable  being,  and  wander  as  a  ftranger 
in  the  heart  of  his  country. 

Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  diftindions  which  are 
allotted  to  birth  in  almoft  every  other  country,  the 
Chinefe  lubftitute  real  ones,  founded  entirely  on 
perfonal  merit.  A  fet  of  wife  and  intelligent  men, 
who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  learned  man¬ 
darins,  devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  all  fciences 
peceffary  to  qualify  them  for  the  adrpiniftration  of 
public  affairs.  None  can  be  admitted  into  this  re- 
fpedable  fociety,  who  are  pot  recommended  by 
their  talents  and  knowledge  3  for  riches  give  no 
claim  to  this  honour.  The  mandarins  are  at  their 
option  to  fix  upon  proper  perfons  to  aifociate  with 
them  \  and  they  never  chufe  any  perfon  without  a 
previous  and  ftrid  examination.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  daffies  of  mandarins,  the  fucceffion  to  which 
is  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  feniority. 

Out  of  the  clafs  of  mandarins,  the  emperor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  cuftom  as  ancient  as  the  empire,  eleds, 
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minifters,  magiftrates,  governors  of  provinces,  and  book 
officers  of  every  denomination  who  are  called  to  any  * 
employment  in  the  ftate.  As  his  choice  can  only 
fall  upon  men  of  tried  abilities,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
are  worthy  of  fuch  a  trull. 

In  confequence  of  this  inftitution,  no  dignity  is 
hereditary  except  that  of  the  crown;  and  even  that 
does  not  always  devolve  to  the  eldeft  fon ;  but  to 
him  whom  the  emperor  and  the  council  of  manda¬ 
rins  judge  molt  worthy.  By  this  method,  afpirit 
of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in  the  imperial 
family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit  alone,  and 
it  is  affigned  to  the  heir  only  in  confideration  of  his 
abilities.  The  emperors  rather  chufe  to  appoint  a 
fuccelfor  from  a  different  family,  than  to  intrull  the 
reins  of  government  to  unfkilful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magiftrates  enjoy  the  affeXiop 
of  the  people,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  partake 
of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign ;  and  any  mis¬ 
takes  in  their  adminiflration  meet  with  the  fame  in¬ 
dulgence  that  is  fhewn  to  thole  of  the  Supreme  le- 
giflator.  They  have  not  that  tendency  to  Sedition 
which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  China 
there  is  no  let  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a  fa&ion: 
as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  powerful  family 
connexions,  they  can  derive  no  Support  but  from 
the  crown,  and  their  own  prudence.  They  are 
trained  up  in  a  way  of  thinking  that  infpires  hu¬ 
manity,  the  love  of  order,  beneficence,  and  refpeX 
for  the  laws.  They  take  pains  to  inculcate  thefe  Sen¬ 
timents  into  the  people,  and  Secure  their  attachment 
to  every  law,  by  fhewing  them  its  ufeful  tendency. 

The 
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The  fovereign  paffes  no  edid  that  does  not  convey 
fome  moral°or  political  inftrudion.  The  people 
neceffarily  become  acquainted  with  their  intei  efts, 
and  the  meafures  taken  by  government  to  promote 
them  ;  and  the  better  informed  they  are,  the  more 

likely  they  will  be  to  remain  quiet. 

Superstition,  which  excites  difturbances  in  all 
other  countries,  and  either  eftablilhes  tyranny,  or 
overthrows  government,  has  no  influence  in  China. 
It  is  tolerated,  injudicioufly,  perhaps,  by  the  laws: 
but,  at  leaft,  it  never  makes  laws  ltfelf.  No  per- 
fon  can  have  any  ftiare  in  the  government  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  clal's  of  literati,  which  admits  of 
To  fuperftition.  The  bonzes  are  not  allowed  to 
oround  the  duties  of  morality  upon  the  dodnnes 
of  their  feds,  nor  confequently  to  difpenfe  with 
them.  If  they  impofe  upon  fome  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  their  artifices  do  not  affed  thole  whofe  ex¬ 
ample  and  authority  are  of  the  greateft  importance 


to  the. flate. 

Confucius,  in  whofe  addons  and  difcourfes  pre- 
cept  was  joined  to  example,  whofe  memory  is 
equally  revered,  and  whofe  dodrine  is  equally  Em¬ 
braced  by  all  claffes  and  feds  whatfoever,  was  the 
founder  of  the  national  religion  of  China.  His  code 
contains  a  fyftem  of  natural  law,  which  ought  to  be 
the  ground- work  of  all  religions,  the  ruleof  fociety, 
and  ftandard .of  all  governments.  He  taught  that 
reafon  was  an  emanation  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  the 
fupreme  law  confifted  in  the  harmony  between  na¬ 
ture  and  reafon.  The  religion  that  runs  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thefe  two  guides  ol  human  file,  does  not 

come  from  heaven. 
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As  the  Chinefe  have  no  term  for  God,  they  fay 
•  that  heaven  is  God.  But ,  lays  the  emperor  Chang- 
chi,  in  an  edi£t  publiffied  in  1710,  it  is  not  to  the 
vifible  and  material  heaven  that  we  offer  our  facrificesy 
hut  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  Thus  atheifm,  though 
not  uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly  profelled. 
It  is  neither  the  chara&eriftic  of  a  left,'  nor  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  perfecution  ;  but  is  tolerated  as  well  as  fu- 
<perflition. 

The  emperor,  who  is  foie  pontiff,  is  likewife  the 
iudge  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  as  the  national 
worfhip  was  made  for  the  government,  not  the  go¬ 
vernment  for  it ;  and  as  both  were  defigned  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fociety;  it  is  neither  the 
intereft  nor  inclination  of  the  fovereign  to  employ 
the  twofold  authority  lodged  in  his  hands,  for  the 
purpofes  of  opprellion.  If  on  the  one  hand  the 
do&rines  and  ceremonies  of  the  hierarchy  do  not 
prevent  the  prince  from  making  an  ill  ufe  of  abfo- 
lute  authority;  he  is  more  powerfully  reftrained  on 
the  other,  by  the  general  influence  of  the  national 
riianners. 

Any  attempt  to  change  thefe  manners  would  be 
attended  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  becaufe  they 
are  inculcated  by  a  mode  of  education  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  beft  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
Chinefe  do  not  make  a  point  of  inftrufting  their 
children  till  they  are  five  years  old.  They  are  then 
taught  to  write  words  or  hieroglyphics,  which  re- 
prefent  fenfible  objects,  of  which  at  the  fame  time 
they  endeavour  to  give  them  clear  ideas.  After¬ 
wards  their  memory  is  ftored  with  fententious  ver- 
fes  containing  precepts  of  morality,  which  they  are 

taught 
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taught  to  reduce  to  pradice.  As  they  advance  in 
years  they  are  inllruded  in  the  philofophy  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  This  is  the  manner  of  education  among 
the  ordinary  ranks.  The  children  who  are  defigned 
for  polls  of  honour,  begin  in  the  fame  mannner ; 
but  intermix  other  ftudies  relative  to  human  con- 
dud  in  the  different  ftations  of  life. 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion 
from  the  laws,  and  are  preferred  by  common  ufage, 
which  is  likewife  prefcribed  by  the  laws.  The  Chi- 
nefe  have  a  greater  number  of  precepts,  relating  to 
the  moll  common  adions,  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  Their  code  of  politenefs  is  very  vo¬ 
luminous;  the  loweft  citizen  is  mllruded  in  it,  and 
obferves  it  with  the  fame  exadnefs  as  the  mandarins 
and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  rell,  aie 
formed  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that 
China  is  but  one  great  family,  and  of  promoting 
that  regard  and  mutual  aifedion  in  the  citizens, 
which  is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  Thefe  rights, 
and  culloms  tend  to  preferve  the  manners.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  lubllituted  foi  fenti- 
ment. ;  but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of  revi¬ 
ving  it  1  They  compofe  a  kind  of  conllant  homage 
that  is  paid  to  virtue ;  and  is  calculated  to  engage 
the  attention  of  youth.  This  homage  preferves  the 
refped  due  to  virtue  herfelf ;  and  if  it  fometimes 
leads  to  hypocrily,  it  encourages  at  leall  a  laudable 
zeal.  Tribunals  are  ereded  to  take  cognizance  of 
tranfgrelfions  againlt  the  culloms ;  as  well  as  to 
punilh  crimes,  and  reward  merit.  Moderate  pe¬ 
nalties  are  inflided  upon  crimes,  and  virtue  is  dil- 
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tinguiihed  by  marks  of  honour.  Honour  is  accord-  book 
ingly  one  of  the  principles  that  aduate  the  Chinefe  — » 

government :  and  though  it  is  not  the  leading  one, 
operates  more  ftrongly  than  fear,  and  more  feebly 
than  affedion. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  inftitutions,  one 
'fhould  exped,  that  China  would  be  the  country  in 
the  whole  world,  where  men  would  be  molt  hu¬ 
mane.  Accordingly  the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe 
is  confpicuous  on  thofe  occafions,  where  it  fhould 
feem,  that  virtue  could  have  no  other  objed  but 
juftice ;  and  that  juftice  could  not  be  executed 
without  feverity.  Their  prifoners  are  confined  in 
neat  and  commodious  apartments,  where  they  are 
well  taken  care  of  even  to  the  moment  when  they 
fuffer.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  only  punifh- 
ment  inflided  on  a  rich  man  amounts  to  no  more 
than  obliging  him  for  a  certain  time  to  maintain  or 
clothe  fome  old  men  and  orphans  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence.  Our  moral  and  political  romances  form  the 
real  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe,  who  have  regulated  all 
the  adions  of  men  with  fuch  an  exad  nicety,  that 
they  have  fcarcely  any  need  of  fentiment.  Yet  they 
do  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  latter,  in  order  to  give 
a  proper  eftimation  to  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  that  fpirit,  without 
which  dates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations,  is 
ftronger,  perhaps,  and  more  adive  among  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  than  it  is  found  in  any  republic.  *  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fee  them  voluntarily  contributing  their  la¬ 
bour  to  repair  the  public/  roads  :  the  rich  build 
places  of  fhelter  upon  them  for  the  ufe  of  travel¬ 
lers  j  and  others  plant  trees  there.  Such  adiens, 

which 
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which  are  proofs  of  a  beneficent  humanity  rather 
than  an  oftentation  of  generofity,  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  they  have  been 
frequent;  and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs  fb; 
but  the  corruption  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  brought  on  a  revolution,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  reformed.  They  fuffered  by  the  late  in- 
vafion  of  the  Tartars :  they  are  now  recovering,^  in 
proportion  as  the  princes  of  that  victorious  nation 
lay  afide  the  fuperftitions  of  their  own  country,  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  nation  they  have  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  improve  in  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  books,  which  the  Chinefe  call 

canonical. 

IT  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  nation  entirely  revived ;  that  frater¬ 
nal,  and  kindred  principle;  thofe  enchanting  focial 
ties,  which  foften  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
attach  them  inviolably  to  the  laws.  Political  errors 
and  vices  cannot  take  deep  root  in  a  country  where 
no  perfons  are  ever  promoted  to  public  employ¬ 
ments,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  fed  of  the  learned, 
whofe  foie  occupation  is  to  inftrud  themfelves  in 
the  principles  of  morality  and  government.  As  long 
as  real  knowledge  ihall  be  held  in  eftimation,  as 
long  as  it  Ihall  continue  to  lead  to  public  honours, 
there  will  exift  among  the  people  of  China  a  fund 
of  reafon  and  virtue,  which  will  not  be  found  among 
other  nations. 

If  this  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe 
fliould  be  different  from  that  drawn  by  other  wri¬ 
ters,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  reconcile  opi¬ 
nions 
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jiions  fo  feemingly  contradictory.  China  may  be  book 
confidered  in  two  didinCl  points  of  view.  If  we  i  y 
ftudy  the  inhabitants  as  they  appear  in  the  fea-ports 
and  great  towns,  we  (hall  be  difgufted  at  their 
cowardice,  knavery,  and  avarice ;  but  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  the  country, 
we  fhall  find  their  manners  domeftic,  focial,  and 
patriotic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more 
virtuous,  humane,  and  intelligent  people. 

It  mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
greatefl  part  of  thofe  improvements,  which  depend 
upon  theories  at  all  complicated,  are  not  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  there,  as  might  naturally  be  expedited  from 
that  ancient,  aCtive,  and  diligent  people,  who  have 
fo  long  had  a  clue  to  them.  But  this  riddle  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Chinefe  language  requires  along 
and  laborious  fludy,  fcarcely  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  term  of  a  man’s  life.  The  rights  and 
ceremonies  which  they  obferve  upon  every  occa- 
fion,  afford  more  exercife  for  their  memory  than 
their  fenfibility.  Their  manners  are  calculated  to 
check  the  impulfes  of  the  foul,  and  weaken  its 
operations.  Too  affiduous  in  the  purfuit  of  what 
is  ufeful,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  launching 
out  into  the  extend  ve  regions  of  imagination.  An 
exeeffive  veneration  for  antiquity,  makes  them  the 
(laves  of  whatever  is  eftabliffied.  All  thefe  caufes 
united,  muff  neceffarily  have  (lifted,  among  the 
Chineie,  the  fpirit  of  invention.  It  requires  ages 
with  them  to  bring  any  thing  to  perfection ;  and 
whoever  refteCls  on  the  (late,  in  which  arts  and  fci- 
ences  were  found  among  them  three  hundred  years 

ag°* , 
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ago,  muft  be  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  empire. 

The  low  ftate  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
in  China,  may  perhaps  be  further  owing  to  the 
very  perfe&ion  of  its  government,  and  fyfterrt  of 
policy.  This  paradox  has  its  foundation  in  realon. 
Where  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  holds  the  firft  rank  in 
a  nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment  in 
the  adminiftration,  inftead  of  a  poll  in  the  academy; 
where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  man¬ 
ners,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  public  weal; 
where  the  fame  nation  is  exceedingly  populous,  and 
requires  a  conftant  attention  in  its  learned  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  fubfiftence  keep  an  equal  pace  with 
population ;  where  every  individual,  befides  the 
duties  he  owes  to  the  public,  which  take  a  confi- 
fiderable  time  to  be  well  underftood,  has  particular 
duties  arifing  from  the  claims  of  his  family  or  pro- 
fefiion :  in  fuch  a  nation  the  fpeculative  and  orna¬ 
mental  parts  of  fcience  cannot  be  expedled  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  height  of  fplendour  they  have  attained 
in  Europe.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are  only  our 
fcholars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity,  are  our 
matters  in  the  fcience  of  good  government.  They 
ftudy  how  to  increafe,  not  how  to  diminifh  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made 
the  leaft  progrefs,  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  a  nation,  whole  whole  condudt,  like 
that  of  infants,  is  influenced  by  ceremonies,  pre¬ 
cepts,  afid  cuftoms  either  of  private  or  public  infti- 
tution,  muft  confequently  be  pliant,  moderate,  and 
inclined  to  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Reafon 
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Reafon  and  reflexion,  while  they  cherifh  fentiments 
like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for  that  enthufiafm* 
which  conflitutes  the  hero  and  the  warrior.  The 
fpirit  of  humanity,  which  they  imbibe  in  their  ten¬ 
der  years*  makes  them  look  with  abhorrence  oil 

i  » 

thofe  fanguinar'y  fcenes  of  rapine  and  mafTacre,  that 
are  fo  familiar  to  nations  of  a  warlike  turn.  With 
fuch  difpofitions,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Chinefe 
are  not  warriors  ?  They  have  foldiers  without  num¬ 
ber,  but  totally  undifciplined,  except  in  the  fmgle 
article  of  obedience,  being  Hill  more  deficient  in 
military  manoeuvres  than  in  courage.  In  their 
wars  with  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe  knew  not  how¬ 
to  fight,  and  only  flood  to  be  killed.  Their  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  fupply  the  want  of  a  warlike  fj)i- 
rit,  but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good  arms* 
and  military  fkilL  When  a  nation  has  found  the 
art  of  fubduing  its  conquerors  by  its  manners,  it 
has  no  occafion  to  overcome  its  enemies  by  force 
of  arms. 

Such  is  the  empire  of  China  fo  much  talked  of* 
and  fo  little  known.  Such  it  was,  when  the  For- 
tuguefe  landed  there.  They  might  have  learned 
in  it  leffons  of  wifdom  and  government*  but  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  enriching  themfelves,  and 
propagating  their  religion.  Thomas  Perez,  their 
ambaffador,  found  the  court  of  Pekin  difpofed 
to  favour  his  nation,  whofe  fame  had  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  Afia.-  It  had  already  attra&ed  the  ef- 
teem  of  the  Chinefe,  which  the  condudl  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Andrada,  who  commanded  the  Portuguefe 
fquadron,  tended  flill  further  to  inereafe.  He 
Vol.  I*  K  vifited 
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vifited  all  the  coafts  of  China,  and  traded  with  the 
natives.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure, 
he  made  proclamation  in  the  ports  he  had  put 
into,  that  if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a  Portu- 
o-uefe,  and  would  make  it  known,  he  Ihould  re¬ 
ceive  fatisfaftion.  The  ports  of  China  were  now 
upon  the  point  of  being  opened  to  them  :  Tho¬ 
mas  Perez  was  juft  about  concluding  a  treaty, 
when  Simon  Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  coafts  with  a  freih  fquadron.  This 
commander  treated  the  Chinefe  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treated 
all  the  people  of  Alia.  He  built  a  fort  without  per- 
miflion,  in  the  iiland  of  Taman,  from  whence  he 
took  opportunities  of  pillaging,  and  extorting  mo¬ 
ney  from  all  the  Ihips  bound  from  or  to  the  ports 
of  China.  He  carried  off  young girls  from  the  coaft; 
he  feized  upon  Chinefe  men,  and  made  them  haves ; 
he  »ave  himfelf  up  to  the  molt  licentious  acls  of 
piracy,  and  the  moft  Ihameful  diffolutenefs.  The 
l'ailors  and  foldiers  under  his  command,  followed 
his  example.  The  Chinefe  enraged  at  thefe  out¬ 
rages  fitted  out  a  large  fleet:  the  Portuguefe  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  courageoufly,  and  efcaped  by 
making  their  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The 
emperor  imprifoned  Thomas  Perez,  who  died  in 
confinement,  and  the  Portuguefe  nation  was  ba- 
niflied  from  China  for  fome  years.  After  this,  the 
Chinefe  relaxed,  and  gave  permifiion  to  the  Portu- 
o-uefe  to  trade  at  the  port  of  Sancian,  to  which 
place  they  brought  gold  from  Africa,  fpices  from 
the  Molucca  Hands,  and  from  Ceylon  elephants 

teeth,  and  fome  precious  ftones.  In  return  they 
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took  filks  of  every  kind,  china,  gums,  medicinal  B  °  °  K 

herbs,  and  tea,  which  is  Fmce  become  fo  neceffary  * - v — j 

a  commodity  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  the 
huts  and  faftories  they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  granted  to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  govern¬ 
ment,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  eftablifhing 
themfelves  upon  a  footing  more  folid,  and  lefs  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mandarins,  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  coafL 

A  pirate,  named  Tokang-fi-loo,  whofe  fuc- 
ceffes  had  made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the 
ifland  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  lay 
liege  to  Canton.  The  neighbouring  mandarins  had 
recourfe  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  fhips  in  the 
harbour  of  Sancian ;  they  haflened  to  the  relief  of 
Canton,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  obtained  a  complete 
vi£tory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  purfued  as  far 
as  Macao,  where  he  killed  himfelf. 

The  emperor  of  China  being  informed  of  the 
fervice  the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  him  on  this 
occafion,  bellowed  Macao  on  them,  as  a  mark  of 
his  gratitude.  They  received  this  grant  with  joy, 
and  built  a  town  which  became  very  fiourifhing, 
and  was  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  trade  they 
foon  after  entered  into  with  Japan. 

In  the  year  1 542,  it  happened  that  a  Portuguefe  The  begin, 
veffel  was  fortunately  driven  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coafc  portuguefe 
of  thofe  celebrated  iflands.  The  crew  were  hofpi-  ^  The" 
tablv  received,  and  obtained  of  the  natives  every  ^ate  th* 

J  J  Japanefe 

thing  they  wanted  to  refrefh,  and  refit  them  for  the  iflands, 
fea.  When  they  arrived  at  Goa,  they  reported 
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what  they  had  feen,  and  informed  the  viceroy,  that 
a  new  Country,  not  lefs  rich  than  populous,  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  the  zeal  of  miflionaries,  and  the  in- 
duftry  of  merchants.  Both  miflionaries  and  mer¬ 
chants  embarked  without  delay  for  Japan. 

They  found  a  great  empire,  which  is,,  perhaps, 
the  moft  ancient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  that  of 
China ;  its  annals  are  not  without  a  great  mixture 
of  fable,  but  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in 
the  year  66o,  Sin-chu  founded  the  monarchy,  which 
has  ever  lince  been  continued  in  the  fame  family* 
Thefe  fovereigns  called  Dairos,  were  at  the  fame 
time  the  kings,  and  the  pontiffs  of  the  nation;  and 
by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fupreme  authority  into  their  hands.  The 
perfon  of  the  Dairos  was  facred,  they  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  dependents,  and  reprefentatives  of 
the  gods.  The  lead:  difobedience  to  the  moft 
trifling  of  their  laws,  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime 
fcarcely  to  be  expiated  by  the  fevered:  punifhments; 
nor  were  they  confined  to  the  offender  alone,  his 
whole  family  was  involved  in  the  confequences  of 

his  crime. 

About  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes,  who, 
no  doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleafing  prero- 
♦  gatives  of  priefthood,  than  of  the  trpublefome 
rights  of  royalty,  divided  the  ftate  into  feveral  go¬ 
vernments,  and  intrufted  the  adminiftration  of 
them  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  diflinguifhed 

for  their  knowledge  and  wifdom. 

By  this  means  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Dairos 
fuffered  a  confiderable  change.  The  affairs  of  the 
empire  were  left  to  fluctuate  at  all  adventures.  The 

reftlefs 
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reftlefs  and  quick-fighted  ambition  of  their  vice¬ 
roys  took  advantage  of  this  inattention  to  bring 
about  a  variety  of  revolutions.  By  degrees  they 
began  to  depart  from  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn 
to  preferve.  They  made  war  upon  each  other, 
and  even  upon  their  fovereign.  An  abfolute  inde¬ 
pendence  was  the  confequence  of  thefe  commo¬ 
tions ;  fuch  was  the  flate  of  Japan,  when  it  was 
difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands,  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
pofed,  being  fttuated  in  a  tempeftuous  climate  fur- 
rounded  by  ftorms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  thofe  great  natural  events  which  imprefs  ter¬ 
ror  on  the  human  mind,  were  inhabited  by  a  people 
entirely  addidted  to  fuperftition,  but  divided  into 
feveral  fedts.  That  of  Xinto  is  the  ancient  efta- 
blifhed  religion  of  the  country :  it  acknowledges  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  lbul; 
and  pays  adoration  to  a  multitude  of  gods,  faints, 
or  camis,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fouls  of  great  men,  who 
have  been  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  by  the  authority  of  this  religion,  that  the 
Dairo,  high-prieft  of  the  gods  from  whom  he  claim¬ 
ed  his  delcent,  had  long  reigned  over  his  fubjedts 
with  that  defpotic  fway,  with  which  fuperftition 
governs  the  mind.  Being  both  emperor  and  high- 
prieft,  he  had  rendered  religion,  in  fome  refpedts, 
ufeful  to  his  people,  which  is  not  abfolutely  im- 
pofftble  in  countries  where  the  facerdotal  and  civil 
power  are  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fedl  of  Xinto  has  had 
the  madnefs,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  to  morality,  to  fix  a  criminal  ftigma  on 
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adions  innocent  in  themfelves.  Far  from  encou-* 
raging  that  gloomy  fanaticifm  and  fear  of  the  gods, 
which  is  infpired  by  almoft  all  other  religions,  the 
Xinto  fed  had  applied  itfelf  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft 
to  moderate  this  diforder  of  the  imagination,  by  in- 
ftituting  feftivals,  which  were  celebrated  three 
times  in  every  month.  They  were  dedicated  to 
friendly  vifits,  feafts,  and  rejoicings..  Thepriefts 
of  Xinto  taught,  that  the  innocent  pleafures  of 
mankind  are  agreeable  to  the  deity,  and  that  the 
belt  method  of  paying  devotion  to  the  camis  is  to 
imitate  their  virtues,  and  to  enjoy  in  this  world  that 
happinefs  they  enjoy  in  another.  In  confecpience 
of  this  tenet,  the  Japanefe,  after  having  put  up 
their  prayers  in  the  temples,  which  are  always  fi- 
mated  in  themidft  of  groves,  reforted  to  courtezans, 
who  commonly  inhabited  places  confecrated  to  love 
and  devotion,  and  compofed  a  religious  commu¬ 
nity  under  the  diredion  of  an  order  of  monks,  who 
received  a  fhare  of  the  profits  arifing  from  this  pious 
compliance  with  the  didates  of  nature. 

The  Budzoifts  are  another  fed  in  Japan,  of 
which  Budzo  was  the  founder.  Their  dodrine  was 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fed  of  Xinto ;  over 
which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  fuperiority  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  their  morals.  Befides  Amida,  the  deity 
of  the  Xintoifts,  the  Budzoifts  worfhipped  a  kind 
of  mediator  between  God  and  mankind.  They 
likewife  worfhipped  other  mediatorial  divinities 
between  men  and  Amida.  The  profeffors  or  this 
religion  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  religion  of  Xinto  by  the  multitude  of 
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their  precepts,  the  excels  of  their  aufterity,  their  B  K 
devotions  and  mortifications.  ^ — vr — -* 

The  fpirit  of  Budzoifm  is  dreadful.  Itbieathes  v 
nothing  but  penitence,  exceffive  fear,  and  cruel 
feventy.  Of  all  fanaticifms  it  is  the  moft  terrible; 

The  monks  of  this  fe£t  oblige  their  difciples  to  pafs 
one  half  of  their  lives  in  penance,  to  expiate  ima¬ 


ginary  fins. ,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  gieateft 
part  of  that  peAance  themfelves,  with  a  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  of  which  one  may  conceive  an  idea, 
from  the  inquifitors  in  Spam;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Japanefe  fathers  are  themfelves  the  but¬ 
chers  of  thefe  voluntary  victims  to  fuperftition ; 
whereas  the  inquifitors  are  only  the  judges  of  thole 
fins  and  punifhments,  which  they  have  themfelves 
devifed  and  invented.  The  Buclzoift  priefts  keep 
the  minds  of  their  followers  in  a  contmual  ftate  oi 
torture,  between  remorfe  and  expiations.  Their 
religion  is  lo  overloaded  with  piecepts,  that  it  is 
not  poffible  to  obferve  them.  they  reprefent 
their  gods  as  always  defirous  to  pumfh,  and  always 
offended. 


It  may  be  readily  imagined,  what  effects  fo  hor¬ 
rible  a  fuperftition  muft  have  on  the  chaiactei  of 
the  people,  and  to  what  degree  of  ferocity  it  hath 
brought  them.  The  lights  of  a  found  moiaLty,  a 
little  philofophy,  and  a  prudent  lyftem  of  education 
might  have  remedied  thefe  laws,  this  government, 
and  this  religion;  which  conlpire  to  make  mankind 
more  favage  in  fociety  with  his  own  Ipecies,  than 
if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and  had  no  companions 
but  the  monfters  that  roam  about  the  defeits. 
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In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
books  of  inftruCtion,  which  contain  a  detail  of  their 
duties,  and  teach  them  the  advantages  of  virtue. 
The  Japanefe  children  are  made  to  get  by  hear£ 
poems  in  which  the  actions  of  their  forefathers  are 
celebrated,  a  contempt  of  life  is  inculcated,  and 
fuicide  is  fet  up  as  the  mofl:  heroic  of  all  actions, 
Thefe  fongs  and  poems,  which  $re  faid  to  be  full 
of  energy  and  beauty,  .  beget  enthufiafm,  The 
Chinefe  education  tends  to  regulate  the  foul,  and 
keep  it  in  order:  the  Japanefe,  to  inflame  and  exr 
cite  it  to  heroifm.  Thefe  are  guided  through  life 
by  fentiment ;  the  Chinefe  by  reafon  and  cuftom. 

The  Chinefe  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings, 
^nd  place  their  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
The  Japanefe  have  a  quick  relilhof  pleafures,  and 
Would  rather  fuflfer,  than  be  without  feeling.  In 
fine,  the  Chinefe  feem  to  wifh  to  counteract  the 
violence  and  impetuofity  of  the  foul  $  the  Japanefe 
to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a  ftate  of  languor  and 
inactivity. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  mu  ft  be  fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguefe 
were  accordingly  received  with  all  poflible  demon- 
fixations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to  them, 
All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them 
to  their  provinces :  each  contending  who  fhould 
give  them  the  moft  valuable  advantages,  grant 
them  the  moft  privileges,  and  fhew  them  the  great- 
eft  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  eftablifhed  a  pro¬ 
digious  trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither  the 
commodities  of  India  which  they  brought  from 
different  markets  j  and  Macao  ferved  as  a  repofi- 
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tory  for  their  European  goods.  Immejife  quarh* 
titles  of  the  produ&ions  of  Europe  and  Alia  were 
£Qnfumed  by  the  Dairo,  the  ufurpers  ofhisrights, 
the  nobles,  and  the  whole  nation.  But  what  had 
they  to  give  in  return  ? 

The  country  of  Japan  is  in  general  mountain¬ 
ous,  ftony,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  Its  produce 
in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  are  the  only  crops 
it  admits  of,  is  not  fufEcient  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants  $  who,  notwithftanding 
their  activity,  forefight,  and  frugality,  muftperifh 
with  famine,  if  the  fea  did  not  fupply  them  with 
great  quantities  of  fifh.  The  empire  affords  no 
productions  proper  for  exportations  nor  do  the 
mechanic  arts  furnifh  any  article  of  trade  except 
works  in  fteel,  which  are  the  bell  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

Were  it  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from 
its  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are  the 
richeft  in  Afia,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world, 
Japan  could  not  fupport  its  own  expences.  The 
-  Portuguefe  every  year  carried  off  quantities  of  thefe 
metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  *.  They  married  alfo  the  richeft  of 
the  Japanefe  heireffes,  and  allied  themfelves  to  the 
moft  powerful  families. 

With  fuch  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as 
the  ambition  of  the  Portuguefe  might  have  been 
latisfied.  They  were  inafters  of  thecoaftof  Gui¬ 
nea,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  two  peninfulas  of  In¬ 
dia.  They  were  poffeffed  of  the  Moluccas,  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  while  their  fettlement 

#  Upon  an  average,  about  634,000!. 
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at  Macao  infured  to  them  the  commerce  of  China 
and  J apan. 

Throughout  this  immenfe  trad,  the  will  of  the 
Portuguefe  was  the  fupreme  law.  Earth  and  fea 
acknowledged  their  fove;reignty.  Their  authority 
was  l'o  abfolute,  that  things  and  perfons  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them,  and  moved  entirely  by  their 
directions.  No  nation  or  private  perfon  dared  to 
make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  their  permiflion  and  palfport.  Thofe  who  h« 
this  liberty  granted  them,  were* prohibited  from 
trading  in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper,  timber,  iron, 
ileel,  lead,  tin,  and  arms,  of  which  the  conqueiors 
referved  to  themfelves  the  excluuve  benefit.  A 
number  of  valuable  articles,  by  which  fo  many 
nations  have  fince  enriched  themfelves,  and  which 
then  bore  a  higher  price  on  account  of  their  no¬ 
velty,  were  entirely  ingroffed  by  the  Portuguefe. 
In  confequence  of  this  monopoly,  the  prices  of  the  ( 
produce  and  manufactures  both  in  Europe  and  Afia 
were  regulated  at  their  difcretion. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  glory,  wealth,  and  con¬ 
ceit,  the  Portuguefe  had  not  negleCted  that  part 
of  Africa,  which  lies  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  in  all  ages  been 
famed  for  the  richnefs  of  its  productions.  The 
poffeffion  of  this  country  was  on  many  accounts 
an  important  objed :  the  Arabians  had  been 
fettled  there  for  feveral  ages,  and  their  num  ers^ 
were  greatly  increafed.  They  had  formed  along 
the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  feveral  fmall  independent 
fovereignties,  fome  of  which  made  a  confideraole 

figure,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were  in  good  con- 
6  dition. 
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dition.  The  fiourifhing  ftate  of  thefe  lettlements 
was  owing  to  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
found  within  their  refpedtive  territories,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  enabled  them  to  purchafe  the  com¬ 
modities  of  India.  To  poffefs  themfelves  of  this 
treafure,  and  to  deprive  their  competitors  of  it, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Portuguefe  as  an  indif- 
penfable  duty.  Agreeable  to  this  principle,  thefe 
Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  without 
much  difficulty  fubdued,  about  the  year  1508. 
Upon  their  ruin  was  eftabiifhed  an  empire,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Sofa! a  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  which 

» 

the  ifland  of  Mofambique  was  made  the  center. 
This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent  only 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  no  more  than  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  Its  port,  which  is  excellent,  and 
wants  no  advantage  but  a  purer  air,  was  fixed  upon 
as  a  place  for  the  vefiels  of  the  conqueror  to  put  in 
at,  and  as  a  ftaple  for  all  their  merchandife.  Plere 
they  ufed  to  wait  for  thofe' fettled  winds,  which  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  blow  without  intermiffion 
from  the  African  to  the  Indian  coafts,  as  at  other 
times  of  the  year  they  blow  in  an  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  coafts  of  India  to  thofe  of  Africa. 

These  fuccefles  properly  improved  might  have 
formed  a  power  fo  confiderable,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  fhaken  ;  but  the  vices  and  folly  of  fome 
of  their  chiefs,  the  abufe  of  riches  and  of  power, 
the  wantonnefs  of  vidtory,  the  diftance  of  their 
own  country,  changed  the  character  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe.  Religious  zeal,  which  had  added  fo  much 
force  and  adtivity  to  their  courage,  now  produced 
in  them  nothing  but  ferocity.  They  made  no 
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book  fcruple  of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  enflaving  the 
v  \  i  idolaters.  They  fuppofed  that  the  Pope,  in  be¬ 
llowing  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  upon  the  Portuguefe 
monarchs,  had  nut  with-holden  the  property  of 
individuals  from  their  fubjedts.  Being  abfolute 
mailers  of  the  eailern  feas,  they  extorted  a  tribute 
from  the  ihips  of  every  country ;  they  ravaged  the 
coafts,  infulted  the  princes,  and  became  in  a  fhort 
time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  all  nations. 

The  king  of  Sidor  was  carried  off*  from  his 
own  palace,  and  murdered  with  his  children,  whom 
he  had  intruiled  to  the  care  of  the  Portuguefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to  cuU 
tivate  the  earth,  except  for  their  new  mailers,  who 
treated  them  with  the  greateil  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  eilabliihed  the  inquifition, 
and  whoever  was  rich  became  a  J>rey  to  the  mi- 
niilers  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 

Faria,  who  was  fent  out  againft  the  pirates 
from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
defcent  on  the  iiland  of  Cajampui,  and  plundered 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Chinefe  emperors. 

Souza  caufed  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar 
coail  to  be  deilroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly 
maifacred  the  wretched  Indians,  who  went  to  weep 
over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obilinate  war  with  the 
king  of  Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fwear  on 
the  books  of  their  feveral  religions  to  obferve  the 
treaty.  Correa  fwore  on  a  colledlion  of  fongs,  and 
thought  by  this  vile  ilratagem  to  elude  his  engage¬ 
ment. 
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Nir no  cTAcughna  refolved  to  make  himfelf  book 

mailer  of  the  ifland  of  Daman  on  the  coad  of  v _ J _ * 

Cambaya ;  the  inhabitants  offered  to  furrender  it 
to  him,  if  he  would  permit  them  to  carry  off  their 
treafures.  This  requeft  was  refufed,  and  Nuno 
put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruizing  in  the  Red 
Sea.  A  veilel  richly  laden  faluted  him.  The 
captain  came  on  board  and  gave  him  a  letter 
from  a  Portuguefe  general,  which  was  to  be  his 
paffport.  The  letter  contained  only  thefe  words  : 

I  defire  the  captains  of  Jhips  belonging  to  the  king  of 

Portugal  to  feize  upon  this  Moorifh  vejfel ,  as  lawful 
prize . 

In  a  ffiort  time  the  Portuguefe  preferred  no  more  1 
humanity  or  good  faith  with  each  other  than  with 
the  natives.  Almofl  all  the  dates,  where  they  had 
the  command,  were  divided  into  factions. 

There  prevailed  every  where  in  their  manners  * 
a  mixture  of  avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  de¬ 
votion.  They  had  mod  of  them  feven  or  eight  con¬ 
cubines,  whom  they  kept  to  work  with  the  utmod 
rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money  they 
gained  by  their  labour.  Such  treatment  of  women 
was  very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  chivalry.  * 

The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  admitted  to 
their  table  a  multitude  of  thofe  finging  and  danc¬ 
ing  women,  with  which  India  abounds.  Effemi¬ 
nacy  introduced  itfelf  into  their  houfes  and  armies. 

The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  in  palant- 
quins.  That  brilliant  courage,  which  had  fub- 
dued  fo  many  nations,  exided  no  longer  among 
them.  The  Portuguefe  were  with  difficulty  brought 
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to  fio-ht,  except  where  there  was  a  profpect  of  plun- 
der°  In  a  fliort  time  the  king  of  Portugal  no 
longer  received  the  produce  of  the  tribute,  which 
was  paid  him  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eaftern  princes.  This  money  was  loft  in  its  way 
from  them  to  him.  Such  corruption  prevailed  in 
the  finances,  that  the  tributes  of  fovereigns,  the  re¬ 
venues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to  have  been  im- 
menfe,  the  taxes  levied  in  gold,  filver,  and  fpices, 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  not  fufficient  to  keep  up  a  few  citadels,  and  to 
fit  out  the  ftiipping  that  was  neceffary  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  trade. 

It  is  a  melancholy  circumftance  to  contemplate 
the  fall  of  nations.  Let  us  haften  to  the  admini- 
ltration  of  Don  Juan  da  Caftro,  who  reftored  to  the 
Portuguefe  fome  part  of  their  virtue. 

Castro  was  a  man  of  much  knowledge,  confi- 
derin°-  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  poffeffed  a  noble 
and  etevated  foul ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients 
had  preferved  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of  his 
country,  which  was  fo  common  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans.  .  , 

In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  admi- 

niftratio'n,  Coje-Sophar,  minifter  of  Mahmoud  lung 
of  Cambaya,  had  infpired  his  matter  with  a  defign 
of  attacking  the  Portuguefe.  This  man,  whofe  fa¬ 
ther  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and  his  mother 
a  Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  fiavery  to  the  con- 
duft  of  the  ftate,  and  the  command  of  armies. 
He  had  embraced  Mohammedifm,  ana,  though 
he  had  really  no  religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail 

himfelf  of  the  averfion  the  people  had  conceived 

againft 
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againd  the  PortUguefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt 
they  fhewed  for  the  religions  of  the  country.  He 
engaged  in  his  fervice  experienced  officers,  veteran 
foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom 
he  procured  from  Condantinople.  His  prepara¬ 
tions  feemed  intended  againfl;  the  Mogul  or  the  Pa- 
tans,  and  when  the  Portugitefe  lead  expedted  it, 
he  attacked  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Diu,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  citadel. 

This  place,  which  is  fituated  on  a  little  ifland 
upon  the  coafl  of  Guzarat,  had  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  key  of  India  in  thofe  times,  when  na¬ 
vigators  never  launched  beyond  the  coafl;  and  Su¬ 
rat  was  the  great  flaple  of  the  eafl.  From  the  arrival 
of  Gama,  it  had  been  conflantly  an  objedl  of  ambi¬ 
tion  to  the  Portuguefe,  into  whofe  hands  it  fell  at 
length  in  the  time  of  d’Acughna.  Mafcarenhas, 
who  was  governor  of  it  at  the  juncture  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  fhould  have  had  nine,  hundred  men,  had 
only  three  :  the  red  of  his  garrifon,  by  an  abufe 
very  common  in  thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade 
at  the  different  towns  upon  the  coad.  Fie  mud 
have  furrendered,  if  he  had  not  received  immediate 
affidance.  Cadro  fent  him  a  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  his  fon,  who  was* killed  in  the  at¬ 
tack.  Coje-Sophar  lhared  the  fame  fate;  but  his 
death  did  not  flacken  the  operations  of  the  fiege. 

Castro  indituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  He 
congratulated  their  parents  in  the  name  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  received  congratulations  himfelf  on 
the  death  of  his  elded  fon.  His  fecond  prefided 
at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  immediately 
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b+o  o  K  after  for  Diu,  to  deferve,  as  it  were,  thehonours  hd 
T-  had  juft  been  paying  to  his  brother.  The  Oarrifon 
repulfed  the  enemy  in  every  attack,  and  fignalized 
themfelves  every  day  by  extraordinary  a<ftions<  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Indians  the  Portuguefe  were  more 
than  men.  Happily,  Paid  they,  providence  has  de¬ 
creed  that  there  Jhould  he  hut  as  few  of  them  as  there 
are  of  tygers  and  lions,  left  they  Jhould  exterminate  the 

human  fpecies,  .  .•  t  , 

Castro  himftlf  headed  a  larger  reinforcement 

than  thofe  he  had  fent.  He  threw  hirrtfelf  into 

the  citadel  with  provifions,  and  above  four  thou- 

fandmen.  It  was  debated,  whether  they  fhould 

give  battle.  The  reafons  on  both  Tides  were  d 

cuffed.  Garcias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  commanded 

filence  ;  Ye  have  allfpoken ,  faid  he’ ”  w  ^ 

Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  Poi  tugue.e 

marched  out  to  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  an 

gained  a  fignal  viftory.  After  having .faffed  the 
lege,  it  was  neceffary  to  repair  the  citadel.  They 
were  in  want  of  money,  and  Caftro  borrowed  it  on 

his  own  credit. 

At  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wifhed  to  give  is 
army  the  honours  of  a  triumph  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  He  thought  that  fuch  honours 
would ferve  to  revive  the  warlike  fpintof  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony  might 
have  a  great  effecfton  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
At  his  entry  the  gates  of  the  city  were  ornamented 
with  triumphal  arches ;  the  ftreets  were  lined  with 
tapeftry ;  the  women  appeared  at  the  windows  in 
magnificent  habits,  and  lcattered  flowers  and  per¬ 
fumes  upon  the  conquerors;  while  the  people 
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danced  to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.  The 
royal  flandard  was  carried  before  the  vi&orious  fol- 
diers,  who  marched  in  order.  The  viceroy  crowned 
with  branches  of  palm  rode  on  a  fuperb  car :  the 
generals  of  the  enemy  followed  it,  and  after  them 
the  foldiers  that  had  been  made  prifoners.  The 
colours  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  were  car¬ 
ried  in  proceffion  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the 
ground,  and  were  followed  by  their  artillery  and 
baggage.  Reprefentations  of  the  citadel  they  had 
delivered,  and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  en¬ 
hanced  thefplendour  of  the  fpefracle.  Verfes,  fongs, 
orations,  firing  of  cannon,  all  concurred  to  render 
the  feftival  magnificent,  agreeable,  and  finking. 

Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  wits  condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  the 
bigots  as  profane.  The  queen  of  Portugal  laid 
upon  the  occasion.  That  Caftro  had  conquered  like  a 
chriftian  hero ,  and  triumphed  like  a  pagan  one . 

The  vigour  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  Caftro  had 
re-animated,  did  not  long  continue.  Corruption 
made  daily  advances  among  the  citizens  of  every 
clafs.  One  of  the  viceroys  fet  up  boxes  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  in  which  any  perfon  might  put  me¬ 
morials  and  articles  of  intelligence.  Such  a  method 
might  be  very  ufeful,  and  tend  to  a  reformation 
of  abufes  in  an  enlightened  country,  where  the 
morals  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  totally  fpoiled, 
but  among  a  fuperftitious  and  corrupt  people  of 
what  fervice  could  it  be  ? 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of 
them  now  in  being,  and  their  country  exhaufled 
by  too  many  enterprizes  and  colonies  was  not  in  a 
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capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of  the 
Portumiefe  fettlements  were  born  in  Afia ;  their 
opulence,  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  manner 
of  living,  and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  food,  had 
taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of  their 
forefathers.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  all  thofe  exceffes  which  make  men 
hated,  they  had  not  courage  enough  left  to  make 
themfelves  feared.  They  were  monfters ;  potion, 
fire,  affaffination,  every  fort  of  crime  was  become 
familiar  to  them  ;  nor  were  they  private  perfons 
only  who  were  guilty  of  fuch  pradices  ;  men  in  of¬ 
fice  fet  them  the  example  1  They  maffacred  the  na¬ 
tives;  they  deftroyed  one  another.  The  governor, 
who  was  juft  arrived,  loaded  his  predeceffor  with 
irons,  that  he  might  deprive  him  of  his  wealth. 
The  diftance  of  the  fcene,  falfe  witneffes,  and  large 
bribes,  fecured  every  crime  from  pumftiment. 

The  ifland  of  Amboyna  was  the  firft  to  avenge 

itfelf.  A  Portuguefe  had  at  a  public  feftival  feized 

upon  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  regardlefs  of  all 

decency,  had  proceeded  to  the  greateft  of  outrages. 

One  of  the  iflanders,  named  Genulio,  armed  his 

fellow-citizens ;  after  which  he  called  together  the 

Portuguefe,  and  addreffed  them  in  the  following 

manner ;  “  To  revenge  affronts  of  fo  cruel  a  na- 

«  ture  as  thofe  we  have  received  from  you,  wou 

“  require  actions,  not  words  :  yet  we  will  fpeak  to 

_  <c  you.  You  preach  to  us  a  deity,  who  delights, 

«  you  fay,  in  generous  adions ;  but  theft,  murder, 

«  obfcenity,  and  drunkennefs,  are  your  common 

“  pradice ;  your  hearts  are  inflamed  with  every 

“  vice.  Our  manners  can  never  agree  with  yours: 

“  nature 
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Cf  nature  forefaw  this,  when  flie  feparated  us  by  im- 
“  menfe  feas,  and  ye  have  overleaped  her  barriers. 
cc  This  audacity,  of  which  ye  are  not  afhamed  to 
cc  boaft,  is  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  your 
cc  hearts.  Take  my  advice ;  leave  to  their  repofe 
€C  thefe  nations  that  refemble  you  fo  little 3  go,  fix 
€C  your  habitations  among  thofe  who  are  as  brutal 
cc  as  yourfelves  3  an  intercourfe  with  you  would  be 
C(  more  fatal  to  us  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in 
cc  the  power  of  your-.  God  to  inflict  upon  us.  We 
cc  renounce  your  alliance  for  ever :  your  arms  are 
<c  fuperior  to  ours  3  but  we  are  more  juft  than  you, 
€C  and  we  do  not  fear  you.  The  I  tons  are  from  this 
<c  day  your  enemies 3  fly  from  their  country,  and 
€c  beware  how  you  approach  it  again/' 

This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before  would 
have  brought  on  the  definition  of  Amboyna,  was 
liftened  to  with  a  degree  of  patience  that  fully  de- 
monftrated  what  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Portugu  efe. 

Equally  detefled  in  every  quarter,  they  faw  a 
confederacy  forming  to  expel  them  from  the  eaft. 
All  the  great  powers  of  India  entered  into  the 
league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fecret.  The  court  of  Lifbon  was 
informed  of  them  3  and  the  reigning  king  Se- 
baftian,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fuperfti- 
tion,  would  have  been  a  great  prince,  difpatched. 
Ataida  and  all  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  to  India, 

The  general  opinion  on  their  arrival  was  to 
abandon  the  diftant  fettlements,  and  aiTembie  their 
forces  on  the  Malabar  coafl,  and  in  the  lieighbour- 
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hood  of  Goa .  Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion 
that  too  great  a  number  of  fettlements  had  been 
formed,  he  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  facrificing 
them.  Comrades ,  faid  he.,  I  mean  to  preferve  all , 
and  fo  long  as  l  live ,  the  enemy  Jhall  not  gain  an  inch 
of  ground.  Immediately  upon  this  he  fentfuccours 
to  all  the  places  that  were  in  danger,  and  made 
the  neceflfary  difpofltions  for  defending  Goa* 

The  Zamonn  attacked  Man]  alor,  Cochin,  and 
Cananor.  The  king  of  Cambay  a  attacked  Chaul, 
Daman,  and  Baichairm  The  king  of  Achem  laid 
fiege  to  Malacca,  The  king  of  Ternate  made  war 
noon  the  Fortuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Agalachem, 
a  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  imprifoned  the  Portu- 
gitefe  merchants  at  Surat,  The  queen  of  Gareopa 
endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midft  of  the  care  and  trouble 
attending  the  fiege  of  Goa,  fent  five  fhips  to  Surat, 
which  obliged  Agalachem  to  fet  the  Fortuguefe, 
whom  he  had  feized,  at  liberty.  Thirteen  fhips 
were  difpatched  to  Malacca ;  upon  which  the  king 
of  Achem  and  his  allies  abandoned  the  fiege.  Be¬ 
tides  thefe,  Ataida  fitted  out  even  the  veffels  which 
were  employed  every  year  to  carry  tribute  and  mer- 
chandife  to  Lifbon.  It  was  reprefented  to  him, 
that  inftead  of  depriving  himlelf  of  the  affiftance 
of  men  who  were  to  go  on  board  this  fleet,  he 
fhould  preferve  them  for  the  defence  of  India.  We 
Jhall  he  enough  without  them ,  faid  he ;  the  Jlate  is  in 
diftrefs ,  and  its  hopes  muft  not  he  dif appointed.  I  his 
reply  furprifed  his  opponents,  and  the  fleet  tailed. 
At  the  time  when  the  place  was  moft  vigoroufly 
prcflfed  by  Idaican,  Ataida  fent  troops  to  the  iuc- 
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cour  of  Cochin,  and  fnips  to  Ceylon.  The  arch-  B  ^  K 
bifhop,  whofe  authority  was  unlimited,  interpofed  * — 
to  prevent  it.  Sir,  replied  Ataida,  you  underfland 
nothing  of  thefe  affairs ;  content  yourfelf  with  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  the  bleffing  of  God.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  came  from  Europe,  exhibited  prodigies  of 
valour  during  this  fiege.  It  was  oftentimes  with 
difficulty,  that  Ataida  could  reftrain  them  from 
throwing  away  their  lives.  Many  of  them  would 
fally  out  in  the  night,  contrary  to  his  orders,  to 
attack  the  befiegers  in  their  lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  to  reject  the  affiftance  of  policy. 

He  was  informed,  that  Idalcan  was  governed  by  one 
of  his  miftreffes,  and  that  ffie  was  in  the  camp  with 
him.  Women  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  princes  are  generally  flaves  to  ambition, 
and  unacquainted  with  thofe  virtues  which  love  in- 
fpires.  The  miftrefs  of  Idalcan  buffered  herfelf  to 
be  corrupted,  and  fold  to  Ataida  her  lover’s  fecrets. 

Idalcan  was  aware  of  the  treafon,  but  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  traitor.  At  laft,  after  ten  months  fpent  in 
toil  and  a£Hon,  his  tents  deftroyed,  his  troops  di- 
miniffied,  his  elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry 
unable  to  ferve ;  this  prince,  overcome  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Ataida,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  in, 
fhame  and  defpair. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  affiftance 
of  Chaul,  which  was  befieged  by  Nizam-al-Mu- 
lyck,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul 
had  been  condudted  v/ith  as  much  intrepidity  as 
that  of  Goa.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  victory, 
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which  Ataida,  with  a  handful  of  men,  obtained 
over  a  numerous  army,  difciplinedby  a  long  fiege, 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againft  the  Zemo- 
rin,  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  fign  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  engaged  never  to  maintain  any  fhips  of 

war. 

THEPortuguefe  became  throughout  the  eaft  what 
they  were  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  Ataida. 
A  fingle  fhip,  commanded  by  Lopez  Caralco, 
fought  for  three  days  fucceffively  againft  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the  middle  of  the 
engagement  word  was  brought  to  Lopez’s  fon,  that 
his  father  was  killed :  we  have  one  brave  man  the 
kfs ,  laid  he ;  we  muft  conquer ,  or  deferve  to  die  like 
him.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
fnip,  and  forcing  his  way  in  triumph  through  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  anchored  before  Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived 
among  the  Portuguefe  at  this  period,  fo  powerful 
is  the  afcendant  of  a  great  man,  even  over  the  moft 
corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sofa  had  got  as  a 
Have  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  promifed  to  a  young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  his  mif- 
trels,  he  flew  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  par¬ 
take  of  her  chains.  Sola  was  prefent  at  tneir  in¬ 
terview  ;  they  embraced,  and  melted  into  tears. 
1  give  you  your  liberty ,  laid  the  Portuguefe  geneial; 

go  and  live  happy  elfe where. 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was  like- 
wife  reformed  by  Ataida,  who  reftrained  thofe 
abides,  which  are  moft  injurious  to  ftates,  and  moft 
difficult  to  be  reftrained.  But  this  good  order,  this 

returning 
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returning  heroifm,  this  glorious  moment,  did  not  b  0^0  k 
furvive  his  adminiftration.  — v — * 

At  the  death  of  Sebaftian,  Portugal  funk  into  a 
kind  of  anarchy,  and  was  by  degrees  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Second.  From  this  sera 
the  Portuguefe  in  India  ceafed  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  of  the  fame  country.  Some  made  them- 
felves  independent,  others  turned  pirates,  and  paid 
no  refped  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  thefe  al- 
moft  all  became  minifters  or  generals,  lo  great 
were  the  advantages  this  nation  ftill  maintained 
over  thofe  of  India.  No  Portuguefe  purfued  any 
other  objed  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  in- 
terefl: :  there  was  no  zeal,  no  union  for  the  common 
good.  Their  pofleffions  in  India  were  divided  into 
three  governments,  which  gave  no  affiftance  to 
each  other,  and  even  dallied  in  their  projeds  and 
interefts.  Neither  difcipline,  fubordination,  nor 
the  love  of  glory,  animated  either  the  foldiers  or 
the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer  ventured  out 
of  the  ports,  or  whenever  they  appeared  were  badly 
equipped.  Manners  became  more  and  more  de¬ 
praved.  Notone  of  their  commanders  had  power 
enough  to  reftrain  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  thefe  commanders  were  themfelves  cor¬ 
rupted.  The  Portuguefe  at  length  loll  all  their  , 
former  greatnefs,  when  a  free  and  enlightened  na¬ 
tion,  aduated  with  a  proper  fpirit  of  toleration, 
appeared  in  India,  and  contended  with  them  for 
the  empire  of  that  country. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Por¬ 
tugal  firft  made  its  difcoveries,  the  world  was  very 
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£  little  acquainted  with  the  political  principles  of 
trade,  the  real  power  of  different  dates,  the  adr 
vantages  of  conqued,  the  manner  of  edablifhing 
and  preferring  colonies,  and  the  benefits  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  might  derive  from  them, 

It  was  a  wife  project  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
paffage  by  Africa  to  go  to  India,  and  to  bring  mer- 
chandife.  The  benefits  which  the  Venetians  derived 
by  lefs  direct  roads,  had  juftly  excited  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  Portuguefe ;  but  it  was  proper  there 
fhould  be  fome  limits  to  fo  laudable  an  ambition. 

This  final!  nation  becoming  on  a fudden  miflrefs 
of  the  riched  and  mofi  extenfive  commerce  of  the 
globe,  foon  confided  of  nothing  elfe  but  merchants, 
fadors,  and  failors,  who  were  dedroyed  by  long 
voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguefe  lod  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  real  power,  which  confids  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  natural  indudry,  and  population  ;  and  there 
was  confequently  no  proportion  between  their  com¬ 
merce  and  the  means  of  keeping  it  up. 

They  carried  thefe  dedrudive  meafures  dill 
further i  and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  conqued, 
extended  themfelves  over  a  vad  trad  of  land,  which 
no  European  nation  would  have  been  able  to  pre¬ 
serve,  without  impairing  its  own  drength. 

Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelfwas  not 
very  populous,  condantly  exhauded  itfelf  in  fol- 
diers,  failors,  and  inhabitants,  lent  to  fupply  the. 
colonies. 

The  fpirit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevailed 
amongd  them,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit 
i.  to  the  clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the  people  of 
the  ead  end  of  Africa,  and  they  were  therefore 
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obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  their  new  book 


fubjecds. 

As  the  government  foon  changed  its  fchemes  of 
trade  into  projects  of  conqued*  the  nation,  which 
had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial 
fpirit,  foon  aflumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

Time-pieces,  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  and  other 
articles,  which  have  been  fince  carried  into  India, 
not  being  then  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
they  have  lately  acquired,  the  Portuguefe  could 
not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money.  They  foon 
grew  tired  of  this,  and  took  away  from  the  In¬ 
dians  by  force  what  they  had  hefore  obtained  by 
purchafe. 

Then  was  to  be  feen  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  the  utmoft  profufion  of  riches,  joined 
to  the  moft  extreme  poverty.  The  only  opulent 
perfons  were  thofe  who  had  held  fome  employ¬ 
ment  in  India ;  while  the  hufbandman,  who  found 
no  one  to  aflid  him  in  his  toil,  and  the  artifls,  who 
were  unable  to  procure  workmen,  being  foon  com¬ 
pelled  to  forego  their  feveral  occupations,  were 
reduced  to  the  lowed  date  of  mifery. 

All  thefe  misfortunes  had  been  forefeen.  When 
the  difcovery  of  India  engaged  the  attention  of 
Portugal,  that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  bare 
appearance  of  its  fliips  in  that  mild  climate,  would 
infure  the  pofleflion  of  it  3  that  the  trade  of  thefe 
countries  would  prove  as  inexhauftibie  a  fource 
of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to  thofe 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  maders  of  it 3  and 
that  by  the  treafure  ariflng  from  it,  the  date, 
notwithdanding  its  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would 
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book  become  equal  in  ftrength  and  grandeur  to  the  moft 
formidable  powers.  There  were  fome,  however, 
who  were  not  milled  by  thefe  delufive  hopes.  The 
moft  penetrating  and  moderate  of  the  minifters 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  the  confequence  of  running 
in  fearch  of  rich  minerals  and  glittering  merchan- 
dife,  would  be  an  inattention  to  objects  of  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  agriculture,  and  manuiaftures;  that  wars, 
fhipwrecks,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  other  acci¬ 
dents,  would  weaken  the  whole  empire  beyond  re¬ 
covery  ;  that  the  ftate  thus  carried  out  from  its 
center  by  the  impulfe  of  an  extravagant  ambition, 
would  either  by  force  or  art  attraft  the  fubje&s  to 
the  moft  diftant  parts  of  Afia ;  that  even  if  the  en- 
terprize  fucceeded,  it  would  raife  a  powerful  con¬ 
federacy,  which  it  would  be  impofiiDle  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal  to  defeat.  Attempts  were  in 
vain  made,  fome  time  after  this,  to  convince  thefe 
difcerning  men  of  their  error,  by  flrewing  them 
that  the  Indians  were  fubdued,  the  Moors  repulfed, 
and  the  Turks  defeated ;  and  by  exhibiting  the 
tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal. .  Their 
opinions  were  too  well-grounded  in  experience  to 
be  lhaken  by  the  report  of  thefe  flattering  fuc- 
cefles.  They  ftill  infilled  that  a  few  years  would 
difcover  the  folly  of  pulhing  thefe  purfuits  to  exT 
tremity,  and  that  they  muft  inevitably  lead  to  a 
corruption  of  morals,  and  end  in  ravages  and  uni- 
verfal  confufion.  Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  po¬ 
litical  matters,  has  fince  confirmed  their  pre- 
dictions. 

Prefm-  Hate  Of  all  the  conquefts  which  the  Portuguefe  had 

weuefe  a?"  made  in  India,  they  poffefs  none  at  prefent  but 

fairs  in  in- 
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Macao,  Diu,  and  Goa;  and  the  united  importance  book 
of  thefe  three  fettlements,  in  their  intercourfe  with 
India  and  Portugal,  is  very  inconfiderable. 

Macao  annually  fends  two  velfels  to  Goa  laden 
with  China  and  other  goods,  that  are  rejected  at 
Canton ;  the  owners  of  which  are  generally  Chi- 
nefe  merchants.  Thefe  fhips  bring  back  as  much 
of  the  fandal,  Indian  faffron,  ginger  and  pepper, 
as  one  of  the  frigates  belonging  to  Goa  has  been 
able  to  procure  on  the  fouthern  coad.  The  veffel 
which  trades  to  the  north  carries  a  part  of  the 
cargo  that  comes  from  China  to  Surat,  where  it 
takes  in  fome  linens,  and  completes  its  lading  at 
Diu,  which  is  not  what  it  was  formerly.  A  fhip 
arrives  every  year  from  Europe,  which  procures 
at  Goa  a  fmall  and  indifferent  cargo,  confiding  of 
goods  picked  up  from  China,  Guzarat,  and  a  few 
Engliffi  factories,  and  fells  them  at  Molambique, 

Brafil,  Angola,  or  the  capital. 

Such  is  the  declining  date  into  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  affairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pin¬ 
nacle  of  glory  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  by 
the  bold  adventurers  who  dilcovered,  and  the  in¬ 
trepid  heroes  who  conquered  that  country.  The 
fcene  of  their  glory  and  opulence  is  become  that 
of  their  ruin  and  difgrace.  Their  fituation,  how¬ 
ever,  is. not  fo  defperate  as  it  may  appear.  T  heir 
remaining  poffeffions  are  more  than  diffident  to 
entitle  them  to  a  large  diare  in  the  affairs  of  India. 

But  this  change  can  only  be  effected  by  the  aids 
of  philofophy  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty.  If  the  Por- 
tuguefe  knew  their  true  intereds,  if  their  ports 
were  declared  free,  and  thofe  who  fettled  in  them 

had 
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had  their  fortunes  and  the  liberty  of  confcience  fe- 
cured  to  them ;  Indians  who  are  now  oppreffed  by 
their  government,  and  Europeans  who  are  injured 
by  their  monopolizing  companies,  would  refort 
to  their  fettlements  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
flag,  which  has  long  been  defpifed,  would  again 
become  refpe&able.  Their  power  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  a  perfevering 
and  confiderate  people,  whofe  enterprizes  we  now 
proceed  to  relate* 
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BOOK  II. 


The  fettlements>  ivarsi  policy ,  and  trade  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Daft-Indies* 


THE  republic  of  Holland  has,  from  its  firfi: 

rife,  been  an  objedt  of  univerfal  admiration, 
and  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  curiofity  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  remoteft  polterity,  Its  inhabitants  have 
on  all  occafions  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
induflry  and  enterprizing  genius  ;  but  are  parti¬ 
cularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs,  and  their  expeditions  to  the  continent  of 
India.  Before  we  attend  them  in  their  progrefs 
to  thefe  opulent  and  extenfive  regions,  let  us  trace 
their  hiftory  to  its  earlieft  sera.  Such  a  retrofpedt 
is  peculiarly  proper  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  it 
will  comprehend  at  one  glance,  all  thofe? charadter- 
iftic  marks  by  which  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  di¬ 
ftinguifhed.  It  is  neceflary  that  a  reader  who  re¬ 
flects  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  himfelf,  if  the 
original  date  of  this  nation  were  fuch  as  afforded 
a  prefage  of  its  future  power ;  and  whether  the  he¬ 
roic  aflfociates  of  Civilis,  who  defied  the  Roman 
power,  did  not  transfufe  their  fpirit  into  thofe  brave 
republicans,  who,  under  the  aufpices  of  Naffau, 
oppofed  the  dark  and  odious  tyranny  of  Philip  the 
Second,  ; 
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book  It  is  a  fad  eftablifhed  by  the  belt  hiftorical  ad- 

, _ _ ,  thority,  that  in  the  century  preceding  the  chriftian 

Ancient  re-  ^  tjje  Battae,  diffatisfied  with  their  fituation  in 
Holland.  Befle,  fettled- upon  the  ffiand  formed  by  the  Naal 
and  the  Rhine ;  which  was  marfhy,  and  had  few 
or  no  inhabitants.  They  gave  the  name  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  to  their  new  country.  Their  government' 
was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  de-* 
mocracy.  Their  chief  was,  properly  fpeaking, 
nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen,  whofe  office 
was  rather  to  advife  than  to  command.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  men  who  exerc.ifed  jurifdiCtion,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  in  their  refpeCtive  diftri&s, 
were  chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  a  general  af- 
fembly.  A  hundred  perfons,  feleCted.  from  among 
the  people,  prefided  over  every  country,  and  aCted 
as  chiefs  in  the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion  was^  in  fome  meafure,  an  army  always  in 
readinefs.  Each  family  compofed  a  body  of  mi¬ 
litia,  which  ferved  under  a  captain  of  its  own 
chaffing. 

Such  was  the  ft  ate  of  Batavia  when  Gasfar  paffed 
the  Alps.  This  Roman  general  defeated  the  Hel¬ 
vetians,  feveral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  the  Belgae  and 
Germans,  who  had  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  extended 
his  conquefts  beyond  that  river,  In  confequence 
of  this  expedition,  the  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  which 
were  equally  aftoniffiing,  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
queror  was  courted  on  all  fides* 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  affirm  that  the  Batavians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Rome  :  but  the  truth  is,  they 
fubmitted,  on  condition  that  they  fhoiild  be  go¬ 
verned 
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verned  by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be  B 
obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices.  v. 

C/esar  foon  diftinguifned  the  Batavians  from 
the  other  nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 
This  conqueioi  of  the  Gauls,  when  by  Rompey,s 
influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  refufed  to  ' 
obey  the  fenate’s  orders  ;  when  relying  on  the  ab~ 
folute  authority  which  his  conduct  had  at  length 
given  him  over  the  legions  and  auxiliaries,  he  at¬ 
tacked  his  enemitft  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Alia :  at 
this  jun&ure,  fenfible  that  the  Batavians  had  a 
principal  fhaie  in  his  vibtories,  he  gave  them  the 
glorious  appellation  of  the  friends  and  brethren  of 
the  Roman  people. 

|  After  this,  irritated  by  the  unjuft  proceedings 
of  certain  governors,  they  obeyed  the  dilates  of 
that  noble  impulle,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit, 
which  prompts  them  to  take  arms  to  revenge  an 
inful t.  They  fhewed  themfelves  as  formidable  ene¬ 
mies,  as  they  were  faithful  allies;  but  thefe  troubles 
-  fubfiding,  the  Batavians  were  pacified,  but  not  fub¬ 
dued. 

i  ♦-  • 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnels  unknown  before,  and  winch  has  never 
fince  been  equalled  by  any  Hate,  no  lon  ger  retained 
thofe  manly  virtues  and  ftritf:  principles  which  were 
the  groundwork  of  that  noble  fuperftrufture ; 
when  her  laws  had  loft  their  force,  her  armies  their 
difcipline,  and  her  citizens  the  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  barbarians,  who  by  the  terror  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  name  had  been  driven  to  the  north,  where 
they  had  been  confined  by  force  to  remain,  poured 
like  a  torrent  into  the  fouthern  countries.  The 
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book  empire  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fineft  provinces 

L _ )  became  a  prey  to  thofe  whom  the  Romans  had  al- 

ways  either  degraded  or  oppreffed.  The  Franks, 
in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Gauls ;  and  Batavia  became  a  part  of  that 
extenfive  and  famous  kingdom*  which  was  founded 
*  by  thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  inconve¬ 
niences  which  are  almod  infeparable  from  riling 
flates  5  and  are  indeed  too  fretjdently  felt  in  the 
bed  eflabiifhed  governments.  It  was  lometimes 
under  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  perfon ;  and  at 
others  was  fubjed  to  the  caprice  of  a  number  of 
tyrants.  It  was  conftantly  engaged  either  m  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  intedine  did 
fentions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbouring 
dates  tremble  for  their  fafety ;  but  much  more 
frequently  differed  from  tne  incurfions  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  people  who  ravaged  its  provinces.  It  was 
equally  the  victim  of  the  weaknefs  of  feveral  of  its 
princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  their 
favourites  and  miniders.  The  overbearing  fpirit 
of  the  pontiffs  undermined  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  their  infolence  brought  both  the  laws  and  re¬ 
ligion  into  difgrace.  Anarchy  and  tyranny  followed 
ea°ch  other  fo  clofe,  that  the  mod  fanguine  defpaired 
of  ever  feeing  affairs  put  upon  a  tolerable  footing. 
The  glorious  aera  of  Charlemagne  s  government 
was  only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light.  As  his  great 
adions  were  the  eftcd  of  his  genius,  and  not  in  the 
lead  owing  to  the  influence  of  any  good  inditu- 
tions ;  after  his  death,  affairs  returned  to  that  date 

of  confufion  from  which  they  had  been  retrieved 

by 
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by  his  father  Pepin,  and  more  particularly  by  his  B  0jr°  K 

own  endeavours.  The  French  monarchy,  the  li-  v — • 

mits  of  which  he  had  extended  too  far,  was  divided. 
Germany,  to  which  the  Rhine  lerved  as  a  natural 
barrier,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  one  of  his  grandfons  ; 
and,  by  an  unaccountable  arrangement,  Batavia, 
to  which  the  Normans  in  their  excurfions  had  a  little 
before  given  the  name  of  Holland,  was  included 
in  that  allotment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Ger¬ 
man  branch  of  the  Carlovinians  became  exrind. 

As  the  other  princes  of  France  had  neither  courage 
nor  power  to  affert  their  rights,  the  Germans 
eafily  difengaged  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

Thofe  of  the  nation,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  delegated 
power  from  the  monarch,  governed  the  five  circles 
of  which  the  ftate  was  compofed,  chofe  a  chief  out 
of  their  own  body.  This  chief,  fearing  left  thefe 
powerful  men  might  be  tempted  to  throw  off  their 
dependence,  if  any  feverer  conditions  were  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  contented  himfelf  with  their  fide¬ 
lity  and  homage,  and  exaded  only  fuch  fervices  as 
they  were  obliged  to  by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  jundure,  the  counts  of  Hol¬ 
land,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial 
chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercifed  a  pi*ecarious  and  de¬ 
pendent  authority,  obtained  the  fame  rights  as  the 
other  great  vaffals  of  Germany:  and  as  they  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  theii>  territories  by  conqueft,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  grants  from  die  emperors,  they  in  time 
became  totally  independent  of  the  empire.  They 
were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  unjuft  attempts 
again  ft  the  public  liberty.  Their  fubjeds  were  not 
Vol.  I.  M  to 
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to  be  intimidated  by  force,  cajoled  by  flattery,  or 
,  corrupted  by  profufion.  War  and  peace,  taxes, 
laws,  and  treaties  were  managed  by  the  three 
united  powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles,  and  the 
towns.  The  republican  fpirit  ftill  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  when  by  fome  extraordinary  events  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
whofe  former  power,  though  before  confiderable, 
was  greatly  ftrengt'nened  by  this  union. 

Those  who  had  the  fagacity  to  investigate  pro¬ 
babilities,  forefaw,  that  this  ftate,  which  was  formed 
as  it  were  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  many  others, 
would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
its  advantageous  fituation,  and  its  real  ftrength, 
afforded  a  moft  certain  profpeft  of  its  future  great- 
nel's.  Thefe  projefts  and  expectations,  which  were 
juft  ripening  into  realities,  were  difappointed  by 
an  event,  which,  though  it  happens,  every  day, 
never  fails  to  baffle  the  defigns  of  ambition.  The 
male  line  in  that  houfe  became  extinft;  and  Mary, 
who  was  foie  heirefs  to  its  dominions,  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  in  1477,  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Auftna 
the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  by  ieveral  fuc- 
cefsful  ftruggles,  a  great  number  of  intrigues,  and 
fome  acts  of  injuftice. 

At  this  rera,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the 
feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  had  par¬ 
ticular  laws,  extenfive  privileges,  and  almoft  adi- 
ftindt  government.  The  excellent  principle  or 
union  which  equally  contributes  to  the  welfare  and 
fecurity  both  of  empires  and  republics,  was  univer- 

fally  difregarded.  The  people  having  been,  from 
0  time 
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time  immemorial,  accuftomed  to  this  ftate  of  con-  B  0n°  K 
fufion,  had  no  idea  that  it  was  poffible  to  enjoy  a  v.  — „„j 
more  rational  form  of  government.  This  prejudice 
was  of  fo  long  a  Handing,  fo  generally  adopted, 
and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  Maximilian,  Philip, 
and  Charles,  the  three  Auftrian  princes  who  firft 
inherited  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  attempt  any  innovation.' 

They  flattered  themfelves,  that  fome  happier  con¬ 
juncture  might  enable  their  fucceffors  to  execute 
with  fafety  a  plan,  which  they  could  not  even  at¬ 
tempt  without  danger. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  was  preparing  in  the  R;re  0f  the 
minds  of  men  in  Europe.  The  revival  of  letters,  !!p!3ibllj  of 

x  .  .  3  Holiaad, 

the  extenfion  of  commerce,  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  compafs,  brought  on 
the  ^ra  when  human  reafon  was  to  fhake  off  the 
yoke  of  fome  of  thofe  prejudices  which  had  gained 
ground  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the 
mod  part  cured  of  the  Romifh  fuperftitions.  They 
were  difgufted  at  the  abufe  .the  popes  made  of 
their  authority ;  the  contributions  they  railed  upon 
the  people  ;  the  fale  of  indulgences ;  and  more 
particularly  at  thofe  abfurd  refinements  with 
which  they  had  difguifed  the  plain  religion  of  Jefus . 

Chrift. 

But  thefe  difcerning  people  were  not  the  firft  who 
attempted  a  revolution.  This  honour  was  referved 
for  a  turbulent  monk,  whole  barbarous  eloquence 
rouzed  the  northern  nations.  The  moft  enlightened 
men  of  the  age  contributed  to  undeceive  the  reft. 

Some  of  the  European  princes  embraced  the  re- 
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formed  religion;  others  held  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  former  found  no -difficulty 
in  bringing  over  their  fubjedts  to  their  opinions ; 
while  the  latter  had  much  difficulty  to  prevent 
theirs  from  embracing  the  new  dodlrines.  They 
had  recourfe  to  a  variety  of  meafures,  which  were 
too  often  purfued  with  rigour.  That  fpirit  of  fa- 
naticifm,  which  had  deftroyed  the  Saxons,  the  Al- 
bigenfes,  and  the  Huffites,  was  revived.  Gibbets 
were  eredled,  and  fires  kindled  anew,  to  check  the 

progrefs  of  the  new  dodtrine. 

No  fovereign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufeof  thefe 
expedients  as  Philip  II.  His  tyranny  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  his  extenfive  monarchy  ;  and  his  zeal 
for  his  religion  prompted  him  to  perfecute  all  thofe 
who  fell  under  the  denomination  of  heretics  or  in¬ 
fidels.  Defigns  were  formed  to  deprive  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Low  Countries  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  millions  of  citizens  were  condemned  to  the 
fcaffold.  The  people  revoked  t  and  the  fame  feene 
was  renewed  which  the  Venetians  had  fhewn  the 
world  many  centuries  before,  when  flying  from  op- 
preffion,  and  finding  no  retreat  upon  land,  they 
fought  an  afylum  upon  the  waters.  Seven  fmall 
provinces  lying  on  the  northern  fide  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  which  were  rather  overflowed  than 
watered  by  large  rivers,  and  often  covered  by  the 
fea,  whofe  violence  was  with  difficulty  reftrained 
by  dikes ;  having  no  wealth  but  what  accrued  from 
a  few  pafture  lands,  and  a  little  fifhing  T  formed 
one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  republics  in 
the  world ;  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  confider- 

edasthe  model  of  commercial  Hates.  The  firft  ef¬ 
forts 
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forts  of  this  united  people  had  not  the  defired  fuo 
cefs ;  but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated, 
they  ended  with  victories.  The  Spanifh  troops  they 
had  to  encounter,  were  the  belt  in  Europe,  and  at 
firft  gained  feveral  advantages.  But  by  degrees  the 
new  republicans  recovered  their  Ioffes.  They  re¬ 
filled  with  firmnefs  ;  and  gaining  experience  from 
their  own  mifcarriages,  as  well  as  from  the  example 
of  their  enemies,  they  at  length  became  their  fu- 
periors  in  the  art  of  war :  and  the  neceffity  they  lay 
under  of  difputing  every  inch  of  ground  info  con¬ 
fined  a  country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  improving  the  art  of  fortifying  a  country  or 
a  town  in  the  bell  manner. 

The  weak  Hate  of  Holland,  at  its  firft  rife, 
obliged  it  to  feek  for  arms  and  affiftance  from 
every  quarter  where  there  was  any  profpecl  of  ob¬ 
taining  them.  It  granted  an  afylum  to  pirates 
of  all  nations,  with  a  view  of  employing  them 
againft  the  Spaniards;  and  this  was  the  foundation 
of  their  naval  ftrength.  Wife  laws,  an  admirable 
order,  a  conftitution  which  preferved  equality 
among  mankind,  an  excellent  police,  and  a  fpirit 
of  toleration,  foon  erefled  this  republic  into  a 
powerful  ftate.  In  the  year  1590,  the  Hollanders 
,more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spanifh 
flag.  They  had  already  eftablifhed  a  kind  of  trade, 
the  moft  fuitable  that  could  be  to  their  fituation. 
Their  veffels  were  employed,  as  they  are  ftill,  in, 
carrying  the  merchandife  of  one  nation  to  another. 
The  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  towns  in  Italy, 
were  in  poffeffion  of  thefe  tranfports:  and  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  in  competition  with  them,  by  their  fru- 
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gality  foon  gained,  the  advantage.  Their  {hips  of 
war  protected  their  merchantmen.  Their  mer¬ 
chants  grew  ambitious  of  extending  their  com¬ 
merce,  and  got  the  trade  of  Liibon  into  their  hands, 
where  they  purchafed  Indian  goods,  which  they 
fold  again  to  all  the  dates  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himfelf  mader  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  enjoined  his  new  lubjedts  in  1594?  t0  hold 
no  correfpondence  with  his  enemies.  This  arbi¬ 
trary  prince  did  not  xoreiee  that  tms  prohibition, 
which  he  thought  mud  weaken  the  Hollanders, 
would  in  fact  render  them  more  formidable.  Had 
not  thefe  diicerning  navigators  been  excluded  from 
a  port,  upon  which  the  whole  fuccels  of  their  naval 
enterprifes  depended,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  the 
large  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  European 
feas,  without  thinking  ot  failing  to  icmoter  cli¬ 
mates.  But  as  it  was  impodible  to  preferve  their 
trade  without  the  productions  of  the  ead,  they 
were  forced  to  go  beyond  a  fphere  which  was,  per¬ 
haps,  too  confined  for  a  dtuation  like  theirs ;  and 
refolved  to  feek  their  riches  at  the  fountain  head. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  bed  plan  to  ht  out  dups, 
and  fend  them  to  India  :  but  the  Hollanders  want¬ 
ed  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  feas,  and# 
factors  who  underdood  the  commerce  of  Ada. 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  making  long 
voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  mader  of  the  coads, 
and  of  having  their  vedels  intercepted  during  a  pah- 
fage  of  fixthoufand  leagues.  It  was  judged  more 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to 
China  and  Japan  through  the  northern  feas,  which 
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would  be  ftiorter,  as  well  as  more  wholefome  and  B  °1I°  K 
fecure.  The  Englifh  had  made  the  attempt  in  v — -v — * 
vain;  and  the  Hollanders  renewed  it  with  no  better 
fuccefs.  -  # 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprife, 

Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  a 
man  of  a  penetrating  and  daring  genius,  being  de¬ 
tained  at  Lifbon  for  debt,  gave  the  merchants  at 
Amfterdam  to  underftand,  that  if  they  would  pro¬ 
cure  his  enlargement,  he  would  communicate  to 
them  many  difcoveries  he  had  made,  which  might 
turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fad  informed 
himfelf  of  every  particular  relating  to  the  paftage 
to  India,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  trade  in 
thofe  parts.  Hispropofals  were  accepted,  and  his 
debts  difcharged.  The  information  he  gave  prov¬ 
ing  anfwerable  to  the  expedations  he  had  raifed, 
thofe  who  had  releafed  him  from  his  confinement, 
formed  an  affociation  under  the  name  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  diftant  Countries,  and  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  four  veflels  to  condud  them  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  principal  objed  of  this  voyage  was  toob- 
ferve  the  coafts,  the  inhabitants  and  the  trade  of 
different  places,  avoiding,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements.  Houtman  reconnoitred 
the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Brazil ;  made  fome  ftay  at 
Mada^afcar,  touched  at  the  Maldives,  and  vifited 
the  iflands  of  Sunda :  where  finding  the  country 
abounding  in  pepper,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  it, 
together  with  fome  others  of  the  moft  valuable 
fpices.  His  prudence  procured  him  an  alliance 
with  the  principal  fovereign  of  Jav^s  but  the  Por- 
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book  tuguefe,  notwithftanding  they  were  hated,  and  had 
no  fettlement  upon  the  ifland,  created  him  fome 
enemies.  Having  got  the  better  in  fome  Ikir- 
mifhes  he  was  unavoidably  Engaged  in,  he  returned 
with  his  fmall  lquadron  to  Holland;  where,  though 
he  brought  little  wealth,  he  railed  much  expecta¬ 
tion.  He  brought  away  fome  negroes,  Chinefe, 
and  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  a  young  native  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  a  Japanefe,  and  Abdul,  a  pilot  of  the  Gu- 
zarat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  coalt  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman,  and  the  dif- 
coveries  made  in  the  eourfe  of  the  voyage,  en¬ 
couraged  the  merchants  of  Amlterdam  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  fettlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  pepper 
into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the  iflands  that 
produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate  their 
communication  with  China  and  Japan,  would  fix 
them  at  a  diftance  from  the  center  of  that  European 
power,  which  they  had  the  moll  reafon  to  dread  in 
India.  Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  fent  upon 
this  important  expedition  with  eight  veffels,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ill  and'  of  Java,  where  he  found  the 
inhabitants  prejudiced  again#  his  nation.  They 
fought  and  negociated  by  turns.  Abdul  the  pilot, 
the  Chinefe,  and  above  all,  the  hatred  that  pre¬ 
vailed  again#  the  Portuguefe,  proved  of  fervice 
to  the  Dutch.  They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and, 
in  a  fhort  time,  fitted  out  four  vellels  laden  with 
fpices  and  fome  linens.  The  admiral,  with  the  re# 
of  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learnt 
A  at  the  natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Por- 
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tuguefe  to  abandon  fome  places,  and  that  they  only  book 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  expelling  *  J 
them  from  the  reft.  He  eftablifhed  fadlories  in 
feveral  of  thefe  illands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
fome  of  the  fovereigns,  and  returned  to  Europe 
laden  with  riches. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  prevailed 
at  his  return.  The  fuccefs  of  his  voyage  raifed  a 
frefh  emulation.  Societies  were  formed  in  moft  of 
the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Thefe  affociations  foon  became  fo  numerous, 
that  they  injured  each  other ;  as  the  rage  of  pur- 
chafing  raifed  the  value  of  commodities  to  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  degree  in  India,  and  theneceffity  of  felling 
them  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  by  the  want  of  power  in  each  of 
them  to  refill  a  formidable  enemy,  fully  bent  upon 
their  deftru&ion,  when  the  government,  which  is 
fometimes  wifer  than  individuals,  opportunely 
ftepped  in  to  their  afliftance. 

In  1602  the  ftates-genera!  united  thefe  different  EflabriL. 
focieties  into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the  iTdia 
name  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  was  invefted  pany* 
with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
eaftern  princes,  to  eredl  forts,  chufe  their  own  go¬ 
vernors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  to  nominate  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  the  admi- 
piftration  of  juftice. 

This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  focieties 
of  the  fame  kind,  let  out  with  great  advantages. 

The  private  affociations  which  had  been  previ- 

8  oufly 
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BOOK  oufly  formed,  proved  of  fervice  to  it  by  their  mis- 
n-  ,  fortunes,  and  even  by  their  miftakes.  The  great  . 
number  of  veffels  which  they  fitted  out  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade  perfedly 
underftood ;  to  form  many  officers  and  feamen  ; 
and  to  encourage  citizens  of  repute  to  undertake 
thefe  foreign  expeditions  ;  perfons  only  of  no  efti- 
mation  or  fortune  having  been  expofed  in  the  firft 

voyages.  . 

So  many  united  affiftances  could  not  fail  oi  being 

improved  to  advantage,  when  prolecuted  with  vi¬ 
gour;,  and,  accordingly,  the  new  company  foon 
acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  It  was  a 
new  ftate,  erefted  within  the  ftate  itfelf,  which  en¬ 
riched  it,  and  increafed  its  ftrength  abroad  ;  but 
might,  in  time,  weaken  the  influence  of  the  de- 
mocratical  principle,  which  infpires  the  love  of 
equality  and  ceconomy,  of  the  laws,  and  of  one’s 

own  countrymen.  , 

Sogn  after  its  eftablifhment,  the  company  ntteci 

out  for  India  fourteen  fhips  and  fome  yachts.,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom 
the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder  of  their 
commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies  in  the 
eaft.  He  built  a  factory  in  the  Hand  of  Java,  and 
fecured  it  by  fortifications ;  he  likewife  built  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Johor ;  and 
formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes  in  Bengal. 
He  had  frequent  engagements  with  the  Portuguefe, 
in  which  he  had  almoft  always  the  advantage.  In 
thofe  parts  where  the  Portuguefe  had  appeared  in 
the  charafter  of  merchants  only,  he  found  it  ne- 

cefiarv  to  remove  the  prejudices  they  had  iaHd 
'  ‘  againft 
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againd  his  countrymen,  whom  they  had  reprefented  B  0  0  K 

as  a  let  of  banditti,  avowed  enemies  to  all  regal  * _ j 

authority,  and  addicded  to  all  manner  of  vice.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  and  the  Portuguefe 
fpeedily  convinced  the  people  of  Afia  which  of 
thefe  nations  had  the  advantage  iii  point  of  man¬ 
ners.  A  bloody  war  foon  enfued  between  thefe 
two  powers. 

The  Portuguefe  had  on  their  fide  the  advantage  wars  of  the 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thefe  feas ;  they  were  ZtZnZ 
accuflomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  the  adidance  guefe* 
of  feveral  nations,  which,  though  they  hated 
them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for 
their  oppreffors.  The  Hollanders  were  animated 
by  the  critical  fituation  of  their  affairs;  by  the 
hopes  of  procuring  anabfolute  and  lading  inde¬ 
pendency,  which  at  prefent  they  could  not  boad 
of ;  by  the  ambition  of  edabiidiing  a  vad  com¬ 
merce  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  oldmaders; 
and  by  a  hatred  which  a  difference  in  religious  opi¬ 
nions  had  rendered  implacable.  Thefe  padions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  infpired  all  the  activity, 
drength,  and  perfeverance  necelfary  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  great  defigns,  did  not  hinder  them  from 
taking  their  meafures  with  precaution.  Their  hu¬ 
manity  and  honedy  attached  the  people  to  their 
caufe;  and  many  of  them  foon  declared  againd 
their  ancient  oppreffors. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over 
frefh  colonids,  fhips,  and  troops,  while  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  left  without  any  forces  but  their  own. 

Spain  did  not  fend  them  any  fleets  of  merchant¬ 
men,  or  grapt  them  the  prote&ian  of  the  fquadron 

which 
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which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  India;  fhe  neither 
repaired  their  places  of  ftrength,  or  renewed  their 
garrifons.  It  fhould  feem  that  fhe  wanted  to 
humble  her  new  fubje&s,  w,hom  fhe  thought  not 
fo  fubmiflive  as  might  be  wifhed,  and  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  her  authority  by  expofing  them  to  repeated 
Ioffes.  She  proceeded  ftill  further;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  Portugal  from  having  any  refources  in  itielf, 
fhe  feized  upon  its  inhabitants,  and  fent  them  to 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  countries  where  fhe  was 

at  war.  _  . 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fcale  continued 

even  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fuccefs  was  various 
on  both  Tides.  Nor  is  this  in  tne  leaft  furprifing. 
The  Portuguefe,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  had 
nothing  to  encounter  at  lea  but  a  few  weak  veffels, 
ill  built,  ill  armed,  and  ill  defended ;  nothing  by 
land  but  effeminate  men,  voluptuous  princes,  and 
daftardly  ilaves :  whereas  thole  who  came  to  wrelt 
the  fceptre  of  Afia  out  of  their  hands,  had  veffels 
to  board  of  the  fame  conftru&ion  as  their  own  * 
regular  fortreffes  to  affault,  and  Europeans  to  con¬ 
quer  and  fubdue,  who  were  grown  haughty  by  a 
long  feries  of  vidories,  and  by  being  the  lounders 
of  an  immenfe  empire. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Portuguefe 
were  to  expiate  their  perfidy,  their  robberies,  and 
their  cruelties ;  and  the  prediftion  of  one  of  the 
kin^s  of  Perfia  was  fulfilled,  who  afking  an  am- 
bafihdor  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how  many  governois 
his  matter  had  beheaded  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  power  in  India  ;  received  for  anfwer.  None 
at  all.  So  much  the  worfe ,  replied  the  monarch ; 
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his  authority  cannot  he  of  long  duration  in  a  country  B  0 
where  fo  many  eMs  of  outrage  and  barbarity  are  com¬ 
mitted. 

« 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  that  the  Hollanders  poffeffed  that  daring 
rafhnefs,  that  unfhaken  intrepidity,  which  had 
marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Portuguefe;  but 
there  was  a  confiftency  and  unremitting  perfeve- 
ranceobfervablein  all  their  defigns.  Often  repulfed, 
but  never  difcouraged,  they  renewed  their  attack 
with  frefh  vigour,  and  on  a  better  plan.  They 
never  expofed  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  a  total 
defeat.  If,  in  any  engagement,  their  ftiips  had 
fuffered,  they  fheered  off ;  and  as  they  never  loft 
fight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  the  vanquilhed 
fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  coafts  belonging 
to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  purchafed  merchan- 
dife,  and  returned  to  Holland.  By  this  method 
the  company  acquired  a  new  fund,  which  enabled 
them  to  undertake  frefh  enterprizes.  If  the  Hol¬ 
landers  did  not  always  perform  great  actions, 
they  never  attempted  ufelefs  ones.  They  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  pride  nor  the  vain  glory  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who  had  frequently  engaged  in  war  rather 
perhaps  through  the  love  of  fame  than  of  power. 

The  Hollanders  fteadily  purfued  their  firft  plan, 
without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  diverted  from 
it  either  by  motives  of  revenge,  or  projeds  of 
conqueft. 

In  the  year  1607,  they  endeavoured  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
vaft  empire  of  China,  which,  at  that  time/  was 
cautious  of  admitting  ftrangers.  The  Portuguefe 

found 
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i  found  means,  by  bribery,  and  the  intrigues  of 

,  their  miffionaries,  to  get  the  Hollanders  excluded. 
They  relolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  determined  to  intercept 
the  veffels  belonging  to  the  Chinefe.  This  pi¬ 
ratical  proceeding  did  not  ani'wer  their  expeftations, 

A  Portuguefe  fleet  failed  from  Macao  to  attack 
the  pirates  who  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  ine¬ 
quality  of  their  numbers,  the  impoflibility  of  re¬ 
fitting  in  feas  where  they  had  no  fhelter,  and  the 
fear  of  difgracing  their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 
empire,  whofe  good  opinion  it  was  their  intereft  to 
preferve  ;  all  thefe  confederations  determined  them 
to  decline  the  fight:  but  this  was  only  for  a  fhou 

time. 

Some  years  after  the  Hollanders  laid  nege  to  a 
place,  the  importance  of  which  they  had  become 
acquainted  with.  The  enterprize  did  not  lucceed; 
but  as  they  never  loft  any  advantage  that  could  be 
gained  by  their  armaments,  they  fent  that  which 
they  had  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a  colony 
in  the  Pifcadore-ifles.  Thefe  are  rocks  wheie  no 
water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no  provifions 
at  any  time.  Thefe  inconveniencies  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  folid  advantages,  becaufe 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  continent  were  for¬ 
bidden,  on  the  fevereft  penalties,  to  hold  any  cor- 
refpondence  with  ftrangers  who  might  become 
dangerous  fo  near  the  coafts.  Tne  Hollanders 
had  determined  to  abandon  a  fettlement  wnich 
they  defpaired  of  making  ufeful,  when,  in  the 
year  1624,  they  were  invited  to  fix  at  Formofa, 
and  had  afturances  given  them  that  the  Chinefe 

merchants 
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merchants  would  be  allowed  full  liberty  to  go  there  book 
and  trade  with  them.  _ _ 

This  ifland,  though  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro-  The  Hoi  - 
vince  of  Folden,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty 
leagues  from  the  coaff,  was  not  fubje£t  to  the  at  Formofa* 
dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  genius  does  not 
incline  them  to  conqueft,  and  who,  through  an 
inhuman  and  ill-judged  policy,  would  rather  buf¬ 
fer  a  decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfpiant  their 
fupernumerary  fubjefts  to  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  Formofa  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  inha¬ 
bitants,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  manners  and 
their  appearance,  feemed  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Tartars  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  Afia :  and 
probably  found  their  way  through  the  country  of 
Corea.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hiking  and  hunting, 
and  fcarce  wore  any  covering. 

The  Flollanders,  having  without  difficulty  in¬ 
formed  themfelves  of  every  particular  that  pru¬ 
dence  fuggeiled,  thought  it  moil:  advifeable  to 
hx  their  fettlement  on  a  fmall  ifland  that  lay  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  larger  one.  This  htuation  afforded 
them  three  conhderable  advantages  they  could 
eahly  defend  themfelves  if  hatred  or  jealoufy  fliould 
incline  their  neighbours  to  give  them  any  diffurb- 
ance ;  the  two  iflands  afforded  them  a  harbour, 
and  they  might  carry  on  a  fafe  communication 
with  China  during  the  monfoons,  which  they  could 
not  have  done  in  any  other  pofition  they  could  have 
chofen. 

The  new  colony  infenfibly  gained  flrength 
without  attracting  any  notice,  till  it  rofeatonceto 

a  degree 
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B  o  o  k  a  decree  of  confequence  that  aftonifhed  all  Alia. 

n; _ ,  This°unexpefted  profperity  was  owing  to  the  con- 

queft  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  Thus  it  is  that 
torrents  enrich  the  vallies  with  the  ftores  they  car¬ 
ry  down  from  the  defolated  mountains.  Above  a 
hundred  thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refolved  not  to  iub- 
mit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  Formoia. 

They  carried 

culiar  to  their  chara&er,  the  manner  of  cultivating 
rice  and  fugar,  and  were  the  means  of  drawing  thi¬ 
ther  from  their  own  nation  an  infinite  number  o 
veffels.  In  a  fliort  time  the  ifland  became  the 
centre  of  all  the  correfpondence  that  was  carried  on 
between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  iflands,.  China, 
Tapan,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  countries ;  and  in  a  few 
'  years  was  confident  as  the  firft  mart  in  India. 
The  Hollanders  flattered  themfelves  with  the  pio- 
fpeft  of  ftill  greater  advantages ;  but  fortune  de- 

ceived  their  expectations. 

A  Chinese,  called  Equam,'  of  obfcure  birth, 

whofe  turbulent  difpofition  had  made  him  turn 
pirate,  had  attained,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  to  the  rank  of  high-admiral.  He  defended 
his  country  againft  the  Tartars  for  a  confiderable 
time,  but  feeing  his  mafter  obliged  to  fubmit, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himielf.  with 
the  conquerors.  He  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where 
he  was  feized,  and  condemned  by  the  ufurper  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  in  which  he  is  fuppoisd 
to  have  died  of  poifon.  Coxinga  faved  himielf 
on  board  his  father’s  fleet,  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  oppreffors  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  take  the  ie- 
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vereft  revenge  upon  them,  if  he  made  himfelf  B  00  K 
mailer  of  Formofa*  He  made  a  defcent  Upon  it,  v— T-w 
and  the  minifler  Hambroeck  was  taken  prifoner  in 
the  attack. 

Hambroeck,  being  appointed  with  fome  other 
prifoners  to  be  fent  to  the  fort  of  Zealand  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  called  to 
mind  the  example  of  Regulus  1  he  exhorted  them 
to  be  firm,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  perfuade 
them,  that  if  they  flrenuoufly  perfevered,  they 
would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  garrifon 
being  aware  that  this  generous  man  would,-  on  his 
return  to  the  camp,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  mag¬ 
nanimity,  ufed  their  utmofl  efforts  to  detain  him. 

Their  remonftrances  were  feconded  by  the  ten¬ 
dered:  folicitations  of  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  in  the  citadel.  His  anfwer  was,  I  have 
pledged  my  honour  to  return  to  my  confinement :  1  hold 
my f elf  obliged  to  perform  my  promife.  My  memory 
/hall  never  be  fullied  with  the  reproach ,  that,  cut  of 
regard  to  my  own  fafety ,  I  was  the  canfe  of  fever er 
treatment ,  or  perhaps  of  death ,  to  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune.  After  this  heroic  fpeech  he  calmly 
returned  to  the  Chinefe  camp,  and  the  fiege  began. 
Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  the  fort  ill-ftored  with  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provifions ;  notwithflanding  the  garri¬ 
fon  was  weak,  and  the  fuccours  fent  to  attack  the 
enemy  had  retreated  with  difgrace,  Coyet  the  go¬ 
vernor  made  an  obflinate  defence.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced  to  .capitu¬ 
late,  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his  fuperiors 
had  recourfe  to  thole  iniquitous  flate-intrigues 
Vol.  I.  N  which 
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BOOK  which  are  frequently  pradifed  in  all  governments. 
u  u-  .  They  caft  refledions  upon  his  condud,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs  of  fo  important  a 
fettlement  was  owing  to  their  own  lolly,,  or  negli¬ 
gence  The  attempts  made  to  recover  it,  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  and  the  Hollanders  were  at  laid  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neqeffity  of  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Canton  on  the  fame  conditions,  and  under  the 

fame  reftridions  as  other  nations. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  Angular,  that  fince  t  e 
ear  1683,  when  Formofa  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  China,  no  Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to 
form  any  fettlement  there,  upon  the  fame  condi¬ 
tions  at  leaft,  as  that  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Macao. 
But  befides  that  the  fufpicious  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  whom  that  Hand  belongs,  gives  no  room 
to  exped  fuch  an  indulgence  from  them,  one  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  an  enterprife  would 
be  a  bad  one.  Formofa  was  a  place  of  importance 
only  fo  long  as  the  Japanefe  had  a  communication 
with  it,  and  its  produce  was  allowed  a  free  tmpor- 

tation  into  Japan. 

The  Hollanders  Teemed  to  be  for  ever  exclude 
from  this  empire.  After  Tome  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts,  they  began  to  defpair  of  getting  any  foot¬ 
ing  there  ;  when  one  of  their  captains,  who  was 
thrown  upon  the  coafts  of  Japan  by  a  ftorm  in 
1609,  informed  them  that  the  people  were  favour- 
ably  dilpofed  towards  tnem. 

Trade  of  the  About  a  century  before  this,  the  government 

Hollanders  ^  Japan  had  been  changed.  A  magnanimous 

t0  JaP>n'  people  had  been  made  furious  by  a  tyrant.  Tay- 

cofama,  who  from  a  foldier  became  a  genera  , 

and 
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and  from  a  general  an  emperor,  had  ufurped  the  book 
whole  power,  and  abolilhed  all  the  rights  of  the  -  . 

people.  Having  dripped  the  Dairo  of  the  little 
remains  of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the 
petty  pi  inces  of  tne  country  under  his  fubjedtion. 

Tyranny  is  arrived  at  its  height  when  it  edablifhes 
defpotifm  by  law.  Taycofama  went  dill  further, 
and  confirmed  it  by  fanguinary  laws.  His  civil 
legislation  was  a&ually  a  code  of  criminal  profecu- 
tions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcaffolds,  punilh- 
ment6,  criminals,  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  profpeft  of  fla- 
very,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  died  throughout  the  empire :  and  though 
liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  in  cou¬ 
rage  to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it. 

Tyranny  became  dill  more  ferocious,  when  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifition, 
public  as  well  as  private,  difmayed  the  citizens 
.hey  became  lpies,  informers,  accuiers,  and  ene¬ 
mies  to  each  other.  An  error  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  police  was  condrued  into  a  crime 
again d  the  date  1  and  an  unguarded  expreflion  was 
made  high-treafon,  Profecution  affumed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  legiflation.  Three  fucceffive  generations 
were  doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood  ;  and 
rebel  parents  gave  birth  to  aprofcribedpoderity. 

During  a  whole  century,  Japan  refembled  a 
dungeon  filled  with  criminals,  or  a  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  The  throne,  which  was  raifed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  altar,  was  furrounded  with  gibbets. 

The  fubjefts  were  become  as  cruel  as  their  tyrant. 

They  fought,  with  a  drange  avidity,  to  procure 
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death,  by  committing  crimes  which  were  readily 
fuggefted  under  a  defpotic  government.  For 
Want  of  executioners,  they  pumfhed  themfelves  tor 
the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  revenged  themfelves  oi 
tyranny,  by  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exiftence. 
To  enable  them  to  lace  death,  and  to  affift  theny 
in  fuffering  it,  they  derived  new  courage  from 
chriftianity,  which  the  Portuguefe  had  introduced 
amongft  them. 

The  opprefiions  the  Japanefe  laboured  under 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  profeffors  of  this 
new  worlhip  to  make  numerous  profelytes.  1  he 
miffionaries  who  preached  a  fuffering  religion,  were 
liftened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did  the  do&rine 
of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  bordered  upon  China.  Some  erroneous 
tenets  of  chriftianity,  which  bore  a  confiderable 
affinity  to  thofe  of  the  Budzoifts,  and  the  penances 
equally  enjoined  by  the  two  fyftems,  piocuredthe 
Portuguefe  miffionaries  feveral  profelytes.  But, 
fetting  afide  this  refemblance,  the  J  apanele  would 
have  chofen  to  embrace  chriftianity  merely  from  a 
motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince. 

If  the  new  religion  wasdifcountenanced  at  court, 
it  could  not  fail  to,  meet  with  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  families  of  the  dethroned  princes.  It 
added  freffi  fuel  to  their  refentment :  they  were 
fond  of  a  ftrange  God  whom  the  tyrant  aid  not 
love.  Taycofama  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iion,  and 
perfecuted  the  chriftians  as  enemies  to  the  ftate. 
He  profcribed  the  doctrines  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  this  profcription  made  them  ftrike  the 

deeper  root.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of 
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victims  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  The 
emperors  of  Japan  tranfcended  thofe  of  Rome  in 
the  art  of  persecuting  the  chriftians.  During  the 
fpace  Ot  forty  years  the  fcaffolds  were  ftained  with 
the  innocent  olood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the 
feed  of  chriftianity,  and  of  fedition  alfo.  Near 
forty  thou iand  chriftians  in  the  kingdom  or  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dariim  took  up  arms  In  the  name,  and 
for  the  name  of  Cunft ;  and  defended  themfelves 
with  fuch  fury,  that  not  a  fingle  perfon  furvived 
the  (laughter  occafioned  by  perfecution. 

The  navigation,  trade,  and  fa&ories  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  were  preferred  during  this  great  crifis. 
The  court  and  people  had,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  been  jealous  of  them  ;  they  had  incurred  the 
fufpicion  of  government  by  their  ambition,  their 
intrigues,  and  perhaps  by  their  fecret  confpiracies; 
and  had  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  the  people 
by  their  avarice,  their  pride,  and  their  treachery. 
But  as  the  merchandife  they  brought  was  grown 
into  fafhion,  and  could  not  be  procured  by  any 
other  channel,  they  were  not  excluded  from  japan 
till  the  end  of  the  year  16^8  ;  when  other  mer¬ 
chants  were  in  a  fituation  to  fupply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had,,  for  fome  time,  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  with  them,  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  difgrace.  As  thefe  republicans  had 
never  fhewn  themfelves  ambitious  of  interfering 
with  the  government;  as  they  had  fuffered  their 
artillery  to  be  employed  again  ft  the  chriftians ;  as 
they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nations;  as 
their  ftrength  was  not  thoroughly  known,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  referved,  pliant,  modeft,  and  en- 
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^  *  * 

tirely  devoted  to  commerce ;  they  were  tolerated* 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  fubjeded  to 
grea? reftraints.  Three  years  after,  whether  it  was 
that  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  dominion  feized 
them,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  no  condud 
whatever  cou,ld  prevent  the  Japanefe  from  har¬ 
bouring  fuipicions,  they  were  deprived  of  the  li¬ 
berty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  artificial  ifland  of  Difnia,  railed  in  the 
harbour  of  Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  city  bridge.  As  foon  as  they 
arrive,  their  fhips  are  {tripped,  and  their  powder, 
mufkets,  {'words,  guns,  ano  even  rudder,  earned 
alhore.  In  this  kind  of  imprifonment  they  are 
treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
conception ;  and  can  tranfad  no  bufinels  but  with 
commifiaries  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and 
the  quantity  of  their  merchandile.  It  is  impoffib-le 
that  the  tamenefs  with  which  they  have  endured 
this  treatment  more  than  a  century,  ihould  not 
have  leffenfd  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  who 
is  witnefs  of  it  5  and  that  the  love  of  gain  fhould 
have  produced  fuch  an  extieme  mfenfibility  to  in~ 
fults,  without  tarnifning  their  charader. 

The'  chief  commodities  which  the  Dutch  carry 
to  Japan  are  European  cloths,  filks,  fpices,  printed 
linens,  fugar,  and  wood  for  dying.  JThele  ai  tides 
were  formerly  of  confiderable  importance.  In  the 
very  year  of  the  company  s  diigrace,  its  returns 
amounted  to  fixteen  millions  *  :  but  the  {hackles, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  impofed  upon 
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it,  have  gradually  reduced  their  once  flourifhing 
trade  to  nothing.  The  cargo  of  the  two  vefTels  they 
fend  annually,  cannot  be  fold  for  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  *.  They  receive  in  payment  eleven  thoufand 
ehefts  of  copper,  at  forty-one  livres  four  fols  j*  per 
cheft,  which  weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  Their  expences,  including  prefents  and 
the  charge  of  the  embaffy  they  fend  every  year  to 
the  emperor,  generally  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  livres  J,  and  their  profits  do  not 
exceed  three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  §  j  fo  that 
if  the  company  gains  forty  thoufand  livres  ||,  it  is 
reckoned  a  good  year. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinefc,  who,  except  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  are  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
‘empire,  is  not  more  extenfive  than  theirs,  and  fub- 
jedted  to  the  fame  reftridlions.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1688  they  are  confined  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fale  of  their  goods,  without  the  walls  of  Nan- 
gafaque,  in  a  kind  of  priibn,  which  is  divided  into 
feveral  huts,  furrounded  with  a  palifade,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  good  ditch,  and  a  guard  placed  at  all 
the  gates.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  taken  in 
confequence  of  a  diicovery  that  fome  works,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  chriifianity,  had  been  fold,  together  with 
fome  books  of  philofophy  and  morality.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  mifTionaries  had  ordered  fome  people  of 
Canton  to  circulate  them,  and  the  defire  of  gain 
betrayed  them  into  a  piece  of  chicanery,  which  has 
coft  them  very  dear. 
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It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  have 
changed  the  ancient  government  of  the  country 
into  the  molt  arbitrary  tyranny  upon  earth,  would 
look  upon  all  intercourfe  with  Grangers  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  authority.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  for  this  conjecture,  as  the  inhabitants  are  all 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  of  their 
country.  This  rigorous  edit  is  become  the  fun¬ 
damental  maxim  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  ft  ate  has  de¬ 
prived  it  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  milder 
temper,  by  fofeening  the  national  character.  The 
Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  reftlefs  as  the 
ocean  that  furrounds  him,  required  that  the  utmoft 
fcope  ftiould  be  given  to  his  activity,  which  could 
only  be  done,  by  encouraging  a  brifk  trade.  To 
prevent  the  necelfity  of  reftraining  him  by  punifh- 
ments,  it  was  neceffary  to  keep  him  in  exercife  by 
conftant  labour^  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  un¬ 
interrupted  career  abroad,  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  kindling  the  flame  of  fedition  at  home.  That 
energy  of  mind  which  has  degenerated  into  fana- 
ticifm,  would  have  been  improved  into  induftry, 
contemplation  would  have  changed  into  ation* 
and  the  fear  of  punifhment  into  the  love  of  plea- 
fure.  That  hatred  of  life,  which  torments  the  Ja- 
pantfe,  while  he  is  enflaved,  opprelfed  and  kept  in 
continual  fears  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  againft 
which  he  is  perpetually  ftruggling,  would  have 
given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  that  would 
have  induced  him  to  traverfe  the  ocean,  and  vifit 
foreign  nations.  By  a  frequent  change  of  place  and 
climate,  he  would  infenfibly  .  have  changed  his 
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manners,  opinions,  and  charader  j  and  this  change  book 
would  have  been  as  happy  for  him  as  it  is  for  the 
generality  of  people.  What  he  might  chance  to 
lofe  by  this  intercourfe  as  a  citizen,  he  would  o-ain 
as  a  man  $  but  the  Japanefe  are  become  tygers, 
through  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrants. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  the  Egyptians,  and  other  diftind  nations, 
who  have  owed  their  fuperior  ilrerigth,  grandeur, 
and  permanency  to  the  Hate  of  feparation  in  which 
they  kept  themfelves  j  mankind  has  received  no 
benefit  from  thefe  lingular  inftitutions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fpirit  of  intercourfe  is  ufeful  to  all 
nations,  as  it  promotes  a  mutual  communication 
of  their  prodtidions  and  knowledge.  In  a  word, 
if  it  were  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  fome  particular 
people,  it  was  necelfary  for  the  Japanefe.  By  com¬ 
merce  they  would  have  become  enlightened  in 
China,  civilized  in  India,  and  cured  of  all  their 
prejudices  among  the  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  The 
refources  which  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs  thev  luccdS  f,lk' 

.  /  rrnt  to  the 

had  fullained  at  Japan.  They  had  not  yet  entered  Durih> 
into  commerce  with  thefe,  the  moil  remarkable 
ifiands  in  the  torrid  zone,  when  they  attempted  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  had  long  been  in  poileflion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  fhare  their  advantages 
with  their  mailers  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  at  length, 
to  give  up  the  trade  almoll  entirely  to  them.  The 
two  nations,  divided  in  their  interells,  and  perpe¬ 
tually  at  war  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  neither  leifure  nor  Ikill  to  remove  their 

mutual 
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book  mutual  antipathy,  joined  to  oppofe  the  fubjech  of 

L  ■  j-he  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  affifted  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  thefuperiority. 
The  antient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the 
year  1627  ;  and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  others 
equally  avaricious,  though  lefs  turbulent,  and  more 
enlightened. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  eftablifhed  themfelves 
firmly- at  the  IVloluccas,  they  endeavoureo.  to  get  the 
exclufive  trade  of  fpices  into  their  own  hands :  an 
advantage,  which  the  nation  they  had  juft  expelled 
was  never  able  to  procure.  They  fkil fully  availed 
themfelves  both  of  the  forts  they  had  taken  Iword 
in  hand,  and  thofe  they  had  imprudently  been  fuf- 
fered  to  erect,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and 
Tidor,  who  were  maftersof  this  Archipelago,  into 
their  fcheme.  Thefe  princes  found  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  confent,  that  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees 
fhould  be  rooted  up  in  the  iflands  that  were  ftill  un¬ 
der  their  dominion.  The  firft  of  thefe  fcepteied 
Haves,  in  confideration  of  this  great  facrifice,  re¬ 
ceived  a  penfion  of  64,500  byres  * j  and  the  other, 
one  of  about  1 2,000  j\  A  garrifon  of  feven  hun¬ 
dred  men  was  appointed  to  fecure  the  performance 
of  this  treaty :  and  to  fo  low  an  ebb  is  the  power 
of  thefe  kings  reduced  by  war,  tyranny,  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  that  thefe  forces  would  be  more  than  Ef¬ 
ficient  to  keep  them  in  this  ftate  of  dependence^  if 
it -were  not  neceflfary  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  iflands,  whole  vicinity  conflantly  occafions 
fome  alarm.  Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  are 
*  About  2,821 1.  J  525  b 
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prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  navigation,  and  B  °  °  k 
that  no  foreign  nation  is  admitted  among  them,  the 
Dutch  trade  there  is  in  a  langui filing  ftate ;  as  they 
have  no  means  of  exchange,  nor  any  fiiver  but  what 
they  carry  over  to  pay  their  troops,  their  commit 
fioners  and  penfions.  This  government,  dedu6t- 
jng  the  fmall  profits,  cofrs  the  company  140,000 
livres  *  a  year.  "  ^  ■ 

This  lofs  is  fully  compenfated  at  Amboy n a, 
where  they  have  engrafted  the  cultivation  of  cloves. 

The  tree  that  produces  them  is,  as  to  its  bark, 
very  much  like  the  olive-tree,  and  refembles  the 
laurel  in  its  height,  and  the  fliape  of  its  leaves.  It 

produces,  at  the  extremity  of  its  numerous  branches, 

a  prodigious  quantity  of  flowers,  which  are  white 
at  firfb,  then  green,  and  at  laft  grow  red  and  pretty 
hard.  When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  matu¬ 
rity,  they  are,  properly  fpeaking,  cloves.  As  it 
dries,  the  clove  aftumes  a  dark  yellowifh  call; 
when  gathered,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown.  No 
verdure  is  ever  feen  under  this  plant,  which  is 
doubtlefs  owing  to  its  exhaufting  all  the  nutritious 
juices  of  the  foil  that  produces  it. 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  February.  The  boughs  of  the  tree  are 
ftrongly  fhaken,  or  the  cloves  beat  down  with  long 
ree^s.  ,  Large  cloths  are  Ipread  to  receive  them, 
and  they  are  afterwards  either  dried  in  the  fun,  or 
in  the  fmoke  of  the  bamboo  cane. 

The  cloves  which  efcape  the  notice  of  thole  "who 
gather  them,  or  are  purpofely  left  upon  the  tree, 
continue  to  grow  till  they  are  about  an  inch  in 

*  6,1251. 
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book  thicknefs ;  and  thefe  falling  off,  produce  new 
11  plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  lefs  than  eight  or  nine 
years.  Thefe  cloves,  which  they  call  mother-cloves, 
though  inferior  to  the  common  fort,  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  value.  The  Dutch  preferve  them  in  fu- 
gar,  and,  in  long  voyages,  eat  them  after  meals 
to  promote  digeftion  ;  of  make  ufe  of  them  as  an 
agreeable  remedy  for  the  f  curvy. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  mufl  be  full 
fized,  heavy,  oily,  and  eafily  broken  ;  of  a  fine 
fmell,  and  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  fo  as  almofl  to  burn 
the  throat ;  it  ihould  make  the  fingers  fmart  when 
handled,  and  leave  an  oily  moiflure  upon  them 
when  preffed.  The  principal  ufe  of  it  is  ror  cull— 
nary  purpofes.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
India  in  particular,  it  is  fo  much  admired  as  to  be 
thought  an  indifpenfabie  ingredient  in  alniofi  every 
difh.  It  is  put  into  their  food,  liquors,  wines,  and 
enters  likewife  into  the  compofition  of  perfumes. 
If-  U  little  n fed  in  medicine  ;  but  there  is  an  oil  ex* 


trailed  from  it  which  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  four  thonfand  parcels  of  land,  on  each 
of  which  they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the 
year  172,0  compelled,  to  plant  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  thoufand.  Each  of  thefe  parcels  produces 
annually,  on  an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds 
of  cloves  :  and  consequently  the  colleilive  produce 
muft  weigh  more  than  a  million. 

The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  company,  and  Receives 
fome  blue  and  unbleached  cottons  which  are 

brought 
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'■  / 

brought  from  Coromandel.  This  fmali  trade 
might,  in  lome  meafure,  be  increafed,  if  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  (mail  iflands  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  would  have  attended  to  the  culture 
of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  hns  been  tried  with 
fuccefs.  Miierable  as  thefe  iflanders  are,  fince  they 
are  not  tempted  by  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
labours,  they  remain  in  a  Hate  of  indolence. 

The  adminiftration  is  fomewhat  different  in  the 

* 

iflands  of  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diftant 
from  Amboyna.  There  are  five  of  thefe  iflands, 
two  of  which  are  uncultivated  and  almoil  uninha¬ 
bited  ;  and  the  other  three  claim  the  diftin&ion  of 
being  the  only  iflands  in  the  world  that  produce 
the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg  grows  to  the  fame  height  as  the 
pear-tree.  It  has  a  pithy  wood,  an  afh-coloured 
bark,  and  flexible  branches.  The  leaves  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  pairs  upon  one  Angle  item,  and  when 
bruiled,  emit  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit  fuc- 
ceeds  the  flowers,  which  referable  thofe  of  the 
cherry-tree.  It  is  of  the  nze  of  an  egg,  and  of  the 
colour  of  an  apricot.  The  outer  rind  is  very  thick, 
reiembles  that  of  our  nuts  as  they  hang  upon  the 
tree,  opening  in  the  fame  manner  when  ripe,  and 
cl  if  covering  the  nutmeg  covered  with  its  mace.  It 
is  then  time  to  gather  it,  to  prevent  the  mace  or 
flower  of  the  nutmeg  from  growing  dry,  and  the 
nutmeg  from  lofmg  that  oil  which  preferves  it, 
and  in  which  its  excellence  confifts.  Thofe  that 
are  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe  are  pre- 
ferved  in  vinegar  or  fugar,  and  are  admired  only« 
in  Afia. 
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It  is  nine  months  before  this  fruit  comes  1 6 
perfection.  After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is 
(tripped  off,  and  the  mace  feparated  from  it,  and 
laid  in  the  fun  to  dry*  The  nuts  require  more 
preparation.  They  are  fpread  upon  hurdles,  or 
dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a  flow  fire,  in  fheds  eredted 
for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  feparated  from  the 
fhell,  and  thrown  into  lime-water,  which  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  precaution  to  preferve  them  from  worms. 

The  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
age  of  the  tree,  the  foil,  the  expofition,  and  method 
of  culture.  It  is  moft  efteemed  when  it  is  frefh, 
moift,  and  heavy,  and  when  it  yields  an  oily  juice 
upon  being  pricked.  It  helps  digefcion,  expels 
wind,  and  flrengthens  the  bowels. 

If  we  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  iflands  of 
Banda,  like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a  dread¬ 
ful  degree.  What  they  produce  in  fuperfiuities 
they  want  in  neceffaries.  The  land  will  not  bring 
forth  any  kind  of  corn  :  and  the  pith  of  the  fago 
ferves  the  natives  of  the  country  inftead  of  bread. 

As  this  food  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Europeans 
who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  allowed  to 
fetch  provifions  from  Java,  Macaffar,  or  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  ifland  of  Bali.  The  company  itfelf 
carries  fome  merchandife  to  Banda. 

This  is  the  only  lettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
that  can  be  confidered  as  an  European  colony ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Europeans  are 
proprietors  of  lands.  The  company  finding  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Banda  were  favage*  cruel,  and 
treacherous,  becaufe  they  were  impatient  under 

their  yoke,  relolved  to  exterminate  them.  Their 

pofleffions 
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pofleflions  were  divided  among  the  white  people* 
who  got  Haves  from  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
ifiands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  Thele  white  people 
are  for  the  moft  part  Creoles  or  malcontents,  who 
have  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  company.  In  the 
fmall  iHe  of  Rofinging,  there  are  likewife  feverai 
banditti,  whom  the  laws  have  branded  with  dif- 
grace,  and  young  men  of  abandoned  principles, 
whole  families  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  :  fo  that 
Eanda  is  called  the  ijland  of  corredlion.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  thefe  unhappy  men  live 
but  a  fhort  time.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of 
fo  great  a  number  of  hands,  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg 
to  Amboyna ;  and  the  company  were  likewife  pro¬ 
bably  influenced  by  two  other  ftrong  motives  of 
Interefl,  as  their  trade  could  be  carried  on  with 
lefs  expence  and  greater  fafety.  But  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  have  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful,  and  matters  remain  in  their  former  ftate. 

To  fecure  to  themfelves  an  exclusive  title  to  the 
produce  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good 
reafon,  ftiled  the  gold  mines  of  the  company,  the 
Dutch  have  been  under  a  neceflity  of  forming 
two  fettlements,  one  at  Timor,  and  the  other  at 
Celebes. 

The  flrfl:  of  thefe  iflands  is  fixty  leagues  long, 
and  flxteen  or  eighteen  broad.  It  is  divided  into 
feverai  fovereignties ;  in  which  there  are  numbers 
of  Portuguefe..  Thefe  conquerors,  who  at  their 

flrfl;  arrival  in  India  had  advanced  with  the  utmofl: 

* 

intrepidity  and  moll  amazing  celerity,  and  had 
purfued  a  long  and  dangerous  career  with  a  rapi- 
3  dity 
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o  o  K  dity  which  nothing  could  flop;  who  were  fo  well 
r'  accuftomed  to  afts  of  heroifm,  that  they  performed 
the  moft  arduous  enterprifes  with  eafe  ;  thefe  con¬ 
querors,  I  fay,  whetl  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Dutch,  when  their  whole  empire,  grown  too  large 
and  tottering  under  its  own  weight,  was  ready  to 
fall,  difplayed  none  of  thofe  virtues,  which  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  power.  When  they  were 
difpofleired  of  a  fort,  driven  out  of  a  kingdom, 
difperfed  in  confequence  of  a  defeat,  they  Ihould 
have  fought  an  afylum  among  their  brethren,  and 
fhould  have  rallied  under  ftandards  that  had  hitherto 
been  invincible;  either  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their  fettlements : 
but  fo  far  were  they  from  forming  a  refolution  fo 
generous,  that  they  folicited  fome  employment, 
or  fome  penfion,  from  thofe  very  Indian  princes 
they  had  fo  often  infulted.  Thofe  who  had  con- 
trafted  a  habit  of  effeminacy,  and  idlenefs  above 
the  reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  which,  being  a  poor 
ifland,  where  no  works  of  induftry  were  carried  on, 
would  fkreen  them  they  thought  from  the  purfuit 
of  an  enemy  intent  upon  ufeful  conquefts.  They 
were,  however,  deceived.  In  the  year  1613  they 
were  driven  from  the  town  of  Kupan  by  the  Dutch, 
who  found  a  fort  there,  which  they  have  ever  fince 
crarrifoned  with  fifty  men.  The  company  fends 
fome  coarfe  linens  thither  every  year,  and  receives 
in  return  wax,  tortoife-fhell,  fanders  wood,  and 
cadiang,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed 
by  the  Dutch  on  fhip-board,  by  way  of  variety  of 
food  for  the  crew.  All  thefe  objects  employ  one 
or  two  (loops,  which  are  difpatched  from  Batavia: 


nothing 
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nothing  is  either  gained  or  loft  by  this  fettlement; 
the  profits  juft  anfwer  the  expences.  The  Dutch 
would  have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they 
had  not  been  apprehenfive  that  fome  adtive  nation 
might  fix  there,  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  fituation  would  give  them  to  difturb 
the  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  the  fame  cau¬ 
tious  principle  which  drew  them  to  Celebes. 

This  ifland,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  leagues  in  diameter,  is  very  habitable,  though 
it  lies  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  heats 
are  allayed  by  the  copious  rains,  and  cooling 
bieezes.  The  inhabitants  are  the  braveft  people 
in  the  *11  th  of  Afia;  they  make  a  furious  onfet, 
but,  after  a  conteli  of  two  hours,  a  total  want  of 
courage  takes  place  of  this  ftrange  impetuofity  : 
the  intoxicating  fumes  of  opium,  which  are  doubt- 
lefs  the  caufe  of  this  terrible  ferment,  go  off,  when 
their  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  tranfports  that  ap¬ 
proach  to  -madnefs.  The  crid,  which  is  their  fa¬ 
vourite  weapon,  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  it  is 
fnaped  like  a  poniard,  and  the  blade  is  ferpentine. 
They  never  carry  more  than  one  to  battle;  but  in 
private  quarrels  two  are  necefiary ;  they  parry  with 
that  in  the  left  hand,  and  attack  the  adverfary  with 
tiie  other.  The  wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are 
very  dangerous,  and  the  duel  tnoft  commonly  ends 
in  the  death  of  both the  combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  acftive, 
induftrious,  and  robuft,  by  a  rigid  education. 
Tveiy  hour  in  the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with 
oil,  or  water  juft  warm.  Thefe  repeated  undions 
encourage  nature  to  exert  herfelf  freely.  They 
VOL,  I.  Q  art* 
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book  are  Weaned  at  a  year  old,  an  idea  prevailing,  that 
u  if  they  continued  to  fuck  any  longer,  it  would  hurt 

their  underftandings.  When  they  are  five  or  fix 
years  old,  the  male  children  of  any  diftin&ion  are 
intrufted  to  the  care  of  fome  relation  or  friend, 
that  their  courage  may  not  be  weakened  by  the 
carelfes  of  their  mothers,  and  a  habit  of  recipro¬ 
cal  tendernefs.  They  do  not  return  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen, 
when  the  law  allows  them  to  man  y  i  a  liberty  they 
feldom  make  ufe  of,  before  they  are  thoroughly 

verfed  in  the  exercile  of  arms. 

Formerly  thefe  people  acknowledged  no  other 
gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon.  They  facrificed 
to  them  in  the  public  fquares,  having.no  materials 
which  they  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  raifing  temples.  According  to  the  creed 
'  of  thefe  i (landers,  the  fun  and  moon  were  eternal  as 
well  as  the  heavens,  whofe  empire  they  divided  be¬ 
tween  them.  Ambition  fet  them  at  variance.  The 
moon,  flying  from  the  fun,  mifcarried,  and  was 
delivered  of  the  earth  ;  Ihe  was  big  with  feveral 
other  worlds  which  ihe  will  fuccefilvely  bring 
forth,  but  without  violence,  in  order  to  repair  the 
lofs  of  thofe  whom  the  fire  of  her  conqueror  will 
coniume. 

These  abfurdities  were  univerfally  received  at 
Celebes ;  but  they  had  not  fo  lailing  an  influence 
over  either  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is  found  in 
the  religious  dodtrines  of  other  nations.  About 
two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chmuans  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans  having  brought  their  opinions  hither,  the 
principal  king  of  the  country  took  a  total  diiLkc 
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to  the  national  worfhip.  Alarmed  at  the  terrible  B  0  °  k 
cataftrophe,  with  which  he  was  equally  threatened  e  — 
by  both  the  new  fyftems  of  religion,  he  convened 
a  general  alfembly.  On  the  day  appointed  he 
afcended  an  eminence;  where  fpreading  out  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  in  a  Handing  pofture, 

he  addreffed  the  following  prayer  to  the  Supreme 
Being: 

Great  God,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  fall 
cc  down  before  thee,  becaufe  I  do  not  implore 
Cf  thy  clemency.  I  have  nothing  to  alk  of  thee 
Cf  which  thou  oughteft  not  in  juftice  to  'grant.. 
cf  Two  foreign  nations,  whole  mode  of  worlhip  is 
fC  widely  different,  are  come  to  ftrike  terror  into 
cc  me,  and  my  fubjefts.  They  attire  me,  that 
ff  thou  wilt  punilh  me  eternally  if  I  do  not  obey 
<c  thy  laws  :  I  have  therefore  a  right  to  require 
cc  that  thou  wouldelt  make  them  known  to  me. 

I  do  not  afk  thee  to  reveal  the  impenetrable 
Cf  myfteries  which  furrounded  thy  elfence,  and 
cc  which  to  me  are  ufelefs.  I  am  come  hither  to 
cf  inquire,  together  with  my  people,  what  thofe 
cc  duties  are  which  thou  intended  to  prefcribe 
( '  to  us.  Speak,  O  my  God ;  lince  thou  art  the 
Author  of  nature,  thou  canff  dilcern  the  bottom 
<c  of  our  hearts,  and  knoweft  that  it  is  impoffible 
cc  they  fhould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  difobedi- 
enc^..  But  if  thou  condefcendeH  not  to  make 
thyielf  underitood  by  mortals ;  if  it  is  unworthy 
of  thine  elfence  to  employ  the  language  of  man 
Cf  to  dictate  the  duties  required  of  man;  I  call 
my  whole  nation,  the  fun  which  enlightens  me, 
the  earth  that  fupports  me,  the  waters  that  en- 

O  2  <<  compafs 
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“  compafs  my  dominions,  and  thyfelf  to  witnefs, 
cc  that  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart  I  feek  to  know 
cc  thy  will  •  and  I  declare  to  thee  this  day,  that  X 
cc  fhall  acknowledge,  as  the  depofitaries  of  the 
«  oracles,  the  minifters  of  either  religion  whom 
<C  thou  {halt  caufe  to  arrive  the  firft  in  our  har- 
c f  hours.  The  winds  and  the  waves  are  the  mim- 
«  fters  of  thy  power  j  let  them  be  the  fignals  of 
cc  thy  will.  If,  with  thefe  honeft  intentions,  I  em- 
cc  brace  an  error,  my  confcience  will  be  at  eafer 

“  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee.” 

The  affembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the 
orders  of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  firh;  miflionaries 
that  fhould  arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apoftles  oi  the 
coran  were  the  moil  adive,  and  the  fovereign  and 
his  people  were  circumcifed;  the  other  parts  of  the 

ifland  foon  followed  their  example.  .  ' 

This  unfortunate  circumftance  did  not  hinder 
the  Portuguefe  from  gaining  a  footing  at  Celebes. 
They  maintained  their  ground  there,  even  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas.  The  mo¬ 
tive  which  induced  them  to  (lay,  and  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  Englifh  to  this  place,  was,  the  facility 
of  procuring  fpices,  which  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  found  means  to  get,  notwithftanding  the  pre¬ 
cautions  that  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  places  where  they  grew. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  attempted,  in  1660,  to  put  a  flop  to 
this  trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To  fa¬ 
vour  this  defign,  they  had  recourfe  to  means  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  which  an 
r  0  infatiablc 
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infatiable  avarice  had  familiarized  in  Afia.  By  per- 
fevering  in  thefe  infamous  proceedings,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  out  the  Portuguefe,  keep 
off*  the  Engtifh,  and  to  take  poffdlion  of  the  har¬ 
bour  and  fort  of  Macaffar.  From  that  time  they 
were  abfolute  mailers  of  the  ifland  without  having 
conquered  it.  The  princes  among  whom  it  was 
divided,  re-united  in  a  kind  of  confederacy.  They 
hold  affemblies,  from  time  to  time,  on  affairs  that 
concern  the  general  interefl.  The  refult  of  their 
determinations  becomes  a  law  to  each  (late.  When 
any  contefl  arifes,  it  is  decided  by  the  governor  of 
the  Dutch  colony,  who  prefides  at  this  diet.  He 
obferves  thefe  different  fovereigns  with  a  watchful 
eye,  and  keeps  them  in  perfedl  equality  with  each 
other,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  aggrandizing 
himfelf  to  the  prejudice  of  the  company.  They 
have  difarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hinder¬ 
ing  them  from  injuring  each  other ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
breaking  their  chains. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco, 
gold  wire,  china  and  unwrought  filks.  T  he  Dutch 
fell  opium,  fpirituous  liquors,  gum  lac,  fine  and 
coarfe  linens.  They  get  but  little  gold  from 
thence,  but  great  quantities  of  rice,  wax,  (laves, 
and  tripam,  a  fpecies  of  mulhroom,  which  the 
rounder  and  blacker  it  is,  the  more  excellent  it  is 
efteemed.  The  cuftoms  bring  in  80,000  livres  * 
to  the  company :  but  it  receives  a  much  larger 
profit  from  its  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  ter- 
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ritory  which  it  holds  in  full  right  of  fovereignty. 
Thefe  advantages,  however,  taken  altogether,  do 
not  counterbalance  the  expences  of  the  colony, 
which  arife  to  1 50,000  livres  *  more.  It  would 
certainly  be  given  up,  if  it  were  not  with  good 
reafon  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpice  iflands. 

The  fettlement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a 
lefs  interefting  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft,  if 
not  actually  the  largeft  ifland  hitherto  known. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  parts. 
The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from  Ma¬ 
callan  with  Tavanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,  who 


to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added 
a  ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The 
moft  ufeful  production  of  this  large  country  is 
camphire,  which  is  a  volatile,  fubtile  oil,  or  refi- 
nous  fubftance.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  grows  in  feveral  of  the  Afiatic  iflands ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  difcovered  that  this  fmgular 
fubftance  may  be  obtained  in  a  greater  or  lefs  ' 
quantity  from  all  the  trees  that  are  of  the  laurel 
tribe. 

To  procure  this  camphire,  the  tree  is  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  like  matches,  which  are  put  into  a 
veffel  fhaped  like  a  bladder :  they  are  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  camphire  forms  a  glutinous  mafs 
at  the  top.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  poffefs  the  fecret  of  refining  it  in  the 
grofs. 

The  camphire  from  Borneo  is  unqueftionably 
the  beft  of  any.  Its  fuperior  excellence  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  Japanele  give  five  or  fix  quintals 
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of  their  own  for  one  pound  of  that  from  Borneo ; 

'  and  the  Chinefe,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  bed;  me- 
dic.'ne  in  the  world,  give  us  no  lefs  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  iiyres  *  a  pound  for  it.  The  Pagans  in  all  the 
eaftern  countries  ufe  common  camphire  in  their 
fire-works,  and  the  Mohammedans  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  at  the  time  of  burial. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted 
to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble  to  make  their 
arms  refpedted,  they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  one  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  by  offering 
him  fome  pieces  of  tapeflry.  This  weak  prince 
took  the  figures  wrought  in  it  for  inchanted  men, 

.  who  would  flrangle  him  in  the  night-time,  if  he 
fuffered  them  to  come  near  his  perfon.  The  ex¬ 
planations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehenfions 
had  no  effect ;  he  obflinately  refufed  to  let  the  pre- 
fent  be  brought  into  his  palace,  and  prohibited  the 
donors  from  entering  his  capital. 

PIowever,  thefe  adventurers  afterwards  gained 
admiffion ;  but  it  proved  their  misfortune,  for 
they  were  all  maffacred.  A  factory  which  the 
Englifh  eilablifhed  fome  years  after  fhared  the  fame 
fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met  with  no  better 
treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the  year  1748,  with 
a  fquadron,  which,  though  very  inconfiderable,  fo 
far  impofed  upon  the  prince,  who  has  the  pepper 
entirely  in  his  hands,  that  he  determined  to  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  trading  for  it  exclufively : 
with  this  fingle  referve,  that  he  fhould  be  allowed 
to  deliver  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had  always  frequented 
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his  ports.  Since  this  treaty,  the  company  fends 
rice,  opium,  fait,  and  coarfe  linens  to  Bender- 
mafien,  from  whence  they  bring  fome  diamonds, 
and  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  pepper, 
at  one  and  thirty  livres  *  a  hundred  weight.  The 
profits  arifing  from  the  goods  they  export  are 
fcarce  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  though  they  amount  to  no  more  than  32,000 
livres  f.  Sumatra  proves  of  greater  advantage  to 
1  them . 

Though  this  ifland,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  in  India,  was  divided  into  feveral  king¬ 
doms,  Achen  was  the  center  of  all  trade.  Its  har¬ 
bour  was  frequented  by  all  the  Afiatic  ftates,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Portuguefe  and  other  nations, 
who  raifed  themfelves  upon  their  ruins.  Here  all 
the  productions  of  the  eaftwere  bartered  for  gold, 
pepper,  and  other  articles  of  merchandife  with 
which  this  more  opulent  than  healthy  climate  a- 
bounded.  The  difturbances  which  threw  this  fa¬ 
mous  emporium  into  confufion,  put  a  flop  to  all 
induftry,  and  drove  the  foreign  merchants  away. 

When  this  declenfion  happened,  the  Dutch 
formed  the  project  of  making  fettlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  which  enjoyed  more  tranqui¬ 
lity.  Thole  that  were  allowed  to  fix  in  the  empire 
of  Indrapore  are  much  reduced,  fmce  the  Englifh 
eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  fame  coaft,  The 
faCtory  of  Iambay  is  ftill  oflefs  ufe,  as  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings  have  ftript  the  prince  of  this  diftriCt 
of  his  poffeffions.  The  company  makes  itfelf 
amends  for  thefe  misfortunes  at  Palinban,  where, 
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for  fixty  thoufand  livres  *,  it  maintains  a  fort,  a 
garrifon  of  eighty  men,  and  two  or  three  Hoops, 
which  keep  continually  cruifing.  It  purchafes  an¬ 
nually  two  million  weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and 
twenty  livres  f  a  hundred,  and  a  million  and  a  half 
of  calin  at  fift y-feven  livres  ten  fols  J  a  hundred. 
This,  though  it  feems  to  be  a  moderate  price,  is 
of  advantage  to  the  king,  who  buys  it  from  his  fub- 
jects  at  a  (till  lower  rate.  Though  he  takes  fome" 
part  of  the  provifion  and  clothing  for  his  ftates 
from  the  merchants  at  Batavia,  they  are  obliged  to 
fettle  accounts  with  him  in  piaftres.  The  treafures 
he  has  amaffed  of  the  filver  and  of  the  gold  found 
in  his  rivers,  are  known  to  be  immenfe.  A  fingle 
European  veffiel  might  take  poffieffion  of  all  thefe 
riches ;  and,  with  fome  troops  for  landing,  main¬ 
tain  a  poll,  which  would  be  won  without  difficulty. 
It  feems  very  extraordinary,  that  avarice  ffiould 
never  have  prompted  any  adventurer  to  undertake 
fo  lucrative  and  eafy  an  enterprife. 

Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  all 
the  rights,  and  ilifled  all  the  di&ates  of  nature, 
will  fcarcely  ffirink  at  one  additional  a£l  of  injuf- 
tice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
which  does  not  think  it  has  a  jufl  right  to  feize 
the  treafures  of  the  eail.  Setting  afide  religion, 
which  it  is  no  longer  fafnionable  to  plead,  fince  its 
very  miniilers  have  brought  it  into  difrepute,  by 
their  unbounded  avarice  and  ambition,  how  many 
pretences  are  Hill  remaining  tojuilify  the  rage  of 
invafion  !  They  who  live  under  a  monarchy  are 
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book  defirous  of  extending  the  glory  and  empire  of  their 


matter  beyond  the  feas.  Thefe  happy  people  are 


realty  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  globe,  to  increafe  the  number  of  fortunate  tub- 
jech,  who  live  under  the  laws  of  the  belt  of  princes. 
A  free  nation,  which  is  its  own  matter,  is  born  to 
command  the  ocean ;  it  cannot  fecure  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  lea,  without  feizing  upon  the  land, 
which  belongs  to  the  firtt  polTetTor ;  that  is,  to  him 
who  is  able  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
they  are  to  be  entlaved  by  force  or  fraud,  and  ex¬ 
terminated  in  order  to  get  their  poffeffions.  More¬ 
over,  the  interefts  of  commerce,  the  national  debt, 
and  the  majefty  of  the  people,  require  it.  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  have  happily  ihaken  off  the  yoke  of  fo¬ 
reign  tyranny,  muff  impofe  it  on  others  in  their 
turn.  If  they  have  broken  their  chains,  it  is  to 
forge  new  ones.  They  deteft  monarchy,  but  they 
are  in  want  of  Haves.  They  have  no  lands  of  their 
own :  why  fhould  they  not  feize  upon  thofe  of 
others  ? 

Trade  of  the  The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firff  very 


confiderable.  A  tyrannic  prince,  who  oppreffed  this 
unhappy  country,  having,  about  the  year  1660, 
fhewn  a  want  of  refpecl  to  the  company,  it  punifhed 
him  by  abandoning  the  fa&ories  it  had  eflablifhed 
in  his  dominions,  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  favour 
to  have  continued  them.  Thefe  republicans,  who 
affe<ded  an  air  of  grandeur,  chofe  at  that  time  to 
have  their  prefence  looked  upon  as  a  favour,  afe~ 
curity,  and  an  honour :  and  they  inculcated  this 
fingular  prejudice  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  return,  a  pompous  em- 
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bafiy  was  fent,  afking  pardon  for  what  had  paft,  book 
and  giving  the  ftrongeftaffurariccs  of  a  different  >  * 

•  conduct  for  the  future. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  this  defe¬ 
rence  was  to  ceafe,  and  it  was  haftened  by  the  naval 
enterprifes  of  other  powers.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  at  Siam  have  always  been  in  a  declining 
ffate.  Having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been  in  a 
condition  to  keep  up  the  exclufive  privilege.  The 
king,  notwithflanding  the  prefents  he  requires, 
fells  merchandife  to  traders  of  all  nations,  and  takes 
goods  from  them  on  advantageous  terms  :  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  are  obliged  to  ffop 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  whereas  the  Dutch  go 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
where  their  agent  conflantly  refides.  Their  trade 
derives  no  great  adlivity  from  this  privilege.  They 
lend  only  one  veffel  which  tranfports  javanefe 
horfes,  and  is  freighted  with  fugar,  fpices  and 
linens ;  for  which  they  receive  in  return  calin,  at 
70  livres  *  a  hundred  weight ;  gum  lac,  at  52  f, 
fome  elephants  teeth,  at  five  livres  fix  fols  $  a 
pound ;  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold,  at  175  livres 
10  fols  §  a  mark.  One  may  venture  to  affert,  that 
their  connedtions  here  are  kept  up  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fappan  wood,  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  flowing  of  their  fhips ;  and  for  which  they  give 
no  lefs  than  five  livres  ||  per  hundred  weight. 

Were  it  not  for  this  want,  they  would  long  ago 
have  given  up  a  trade  where  the  expence  exceeds 
the  profits ;  becaufe  the  king,  who  is  the  only 
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merchant  in  his  dominions,  fets  a  very  low  price 
upon  the  commodities  that  are  imported.  A  more 
intereiling  object  turned  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance 
of  this  place,  ufed  their  utmoil  efforts  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  it.  Having  mifcarried  in 
two  attempts,  they  had  recourfe  at  lail,  if  we  may 
believe  a  fatirical  writer,  to  an  expedient  which 
a  virtuous  people  will  never  employ  j  but  which 
frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  degenerate  na¬ 
tion.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Fortuguefe 
governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous.  The 
bargain  was  (truck,  and  he  introduced  the  enemy 
into  the  city  in  1641.  The  befiegers  hailened  to 
his  houfe  and  maffacred  him,  to  fave  the  payment 
of  the  500,000  livres  f  they  had  promiied  him. 
But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for  the  honour  of 
the  Fortuguefe,  that  they  did  not  furrender  till 
after  a  moil  obilinate  defence.  The  commander 
of  the  vi&orious  party  afked  the  commander  of  the 
other,  in  a  boailing  ilrain  which  is  not  natural  to 
his  nation,  when  he  would  come  back  again  to  the 
place  ?  F/hen  your  crimes  are  greater  than  ours>  re¬ 
plied  the  Fortuguefe  gravely. 

The  conquerors  found  a  fort,  which,  like  all 
the  works  of  the  Fortuguefe,  was  built  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ilrength  that  has  never  fince  been  imitated 
by  any  nation.  They  found  the  climate  very  healthy, 
though  hot  and  damp  5  but  the  trade  there  was  en¬ 
tirely  decayed  ;  the  continual  exaflions  having  de¬ 
terred  all  nations  from  reforting  thither.  It  has  not 
been  revived  by  the  company,  either  on  account 
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of  fome  infuperable  difficulties,  or  the  want  of  mo¬ 
deration,  or  the  fear  of  injuring  Batavia.  The  bu- 
finefs  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  fale  of  a  fmali 
quantity  of  opium,  and  a  few  blue  linens,  and  to 
the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth,  calin,  which  coils 
70  livres*  per  hundred  weight,  and  a  fmali  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold;  at  i8olivres  f  a  mark.  Their  affairs 
would  be  carried  on  with  more  fpirit  and  to  a 
greater  amount,  if  the  princes  adhered  more  faith¬ 
fully  to  theexciufive treaty  fubfifling  between  them. 
Unfortunately  for  their  interefls,  they  have  formed 
connections  with  the  Englifh,  who  furnifh  them 
with  the  commodities  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  give  a  greater  price  for  their  merchandife. 
Their  farms  and  cuftoms  make  them  fome  little 
amends,  bringing  in  200,000  livres  J  a  year.  Thefe 
revenues,  however,  and  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce  taken  together,  are  not  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  garrifon  and  people  employed;  which 
coils  the  company  40,000  livres  §. 

This  might  for  a  long  time  appear  to  be  a  fmali 
facrifice.  Before  the  Europeans  doubled  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who  were  the  only 
maritime  people  in  India,  failed  from  Surat  and 
Bengal,  to  Malacca,  where  they  found  fhips  from 
the  Molucca  iflands,  Japan  and  China.  When 
the  Portuguefe  became  maflers  of  this  place,  they 
went  themfelves  to  Bantam  for  pepper,  and  to 
Ternate  for  fpices.  To  make  their  return  the 
fhorter,  they  attempted  a  palfage  by  the  Sunda 
iflands,  and  fucceeded.  The  Dutch,  who  had  o-0t 
poffelfion  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  were  maflers  of 
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the  two  only  ftraits  that  were  then  known.  They 
cruifed  there  in  times  of  war,  and  intercepted  the 
enemy's  veffels.  This  fituation  has  ceafed  to  be 
refpedable,  fince  theftrait  of  Bali  was  difcovered 
by  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1744,  and 
that  of  Lomboc  by  the  Englifh  in  the  lad  war. 
Batavia  will  always  continue  to  be  the  ftaple  of  an 
immenfe  trade 3  but  Nlalacca  loies  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  that  gave  it  any  importance. 

Though  the  company  did  not  forefee  this  event, 
yet  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  enlarging  and 
lengthening  their  power  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  they  formed  the  projed  of  fecuring  to  them- 
felves  that  part  of  India,  where  the  Portuguefe 
continued  to  counterad  their  operations,  and  of 
taking  from  them  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  this  nation,  fo  diftinguifhed  for  the 
juftnefs  of  its  commercial  views, -endeavoured  to 
o-et  thofe  produdions  into  its  hands,  which  were 
either  abfolutely  neceffary  or  nearly  fo,  before  it 
turned  its  attention  to  articles  of  luxury.  It  owes 
its  grandeur  in  Afia  to  the  fpice  trade,  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  herring  fifhery.  The  Moluccas  fupply 
it  with  nutmegs  and  cloves  3  and  Ceylon  furniihes 
it  with  cinnamon. 

Spilberg,  the  hr  ft  of  their  admirals  who  had  the 
courage  to  difplay  his  colours  on  the  coaft  of  this 
delicious  ifland,  found  the  Portuguefe  employed 
in  fubverting  the  government  and  the  religion  of 
the  country 3  in  exciting  the  fovereigns,  among 
whom  it  was  divided,  to  deftroy  each  other  3  and 
in  raifing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  or  the  ftates 
that  were  thus  fucceftively  demolifhed.  He  offered 
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the  court  of  Candy  the  affiftance  of  his  country,  book 
which  was  joyfully  accepted.  You  may  ajfure  your  f  .  » 

wafers ,  faid  the  monarch,  that  if  they  will  build  a 
fort,  my f elf  my  wife,  and  children  will  be  for em  oft 
in  bringing  the  necejfary  materials . 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  op- 
preffors,  and  joined  them.  By  their  united  forces, 
the  Portuguefe.  were,  in  the  year  1658,  entirely 
difpoirefTed,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  obftinat'e 
war.  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  * 
the  company,  who  (till  keep  poflefllon  of  them, 
excepting  a  fmall  difbridb  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  with¬ 
out  any  port,  from  whence  the  fovereign  of  the 
country  had  his  fait;  thefe  fettlements  formed  a 
regular  firing,  extending  from  two  to  twelve 
leagues  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  id and. 

The  fort  of  Jaffranapatam,  as  well  as  thofe  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  iflands  of  Manar  and  Calpentine,  were 
deftined  to  prevent  all  correfpondence  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  At  Ne- 
gombo,  defigned  to  comprehend  the  diftribt  in 
which  the  belt  cinnamon  is  produced,  there  is  a  har¬ 
bour  large  enough  to  admit  (loops  :  but  it  is  not 
frequented,  on  account  of  a  navigable  river  that 
leads  from  it  to  Columbo.  This  place,  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  fortified  with  the  greateft  care,  as 
the  centre  of  opulence,  is  become  the  principal  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  fums  which  had  been  expended 
upon  it,  the  badnefs  of  its  road  might  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  Dutch  to  fix  the  firength  of  their  go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment  at  the  promontory  of  Galla,  where  there 
is  a  harbour  5  which,  though  the  entrance  is  in¬ 
deed  difficult,  and  the  bafon  very  confined,  has 
every  other  advantage  that  can  be  wiffied.  It 
is  here  that  the  company  take  in  their  cargoes  for 
Europe. 

Mataran  is  the  magazine  for  coffee  and  pep¬ 
per,  the  culture  of  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  company.  It  has  no  other  fortifications  than 
a  redoubt  built  upon  a  river  that  is  only  navigable 
for  boats.  Trinquimale  is  the  fined  and  bed  har¬ 
bour  in  India.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  bays, 
where  the  mod  numerous  fleets  may  anchor  in  fe- 
curity.  No  trade  is  carried  on  there.  The  coun¬ 
try  furniflies  no  one  article  of  merchandife  .;  and 
even  provifions  are  very  fcarce  :  in  fhort,  it  is  pro- 
te<ded  by  its  barrennefs.  Other  fettlements  of  in¬ 
ferior  note  that  are  fcattered  upon  the  coad,  ferve 
to  make  the  communication  eafy,  and  to  keep  off 
drangers. 

By  thefe  wife  precautions,  the  company  have 
appropriated  all  the  productions  of  the  ifland.  The 
feveral  articles  which  conditute  fo  many  branches 
of  trade  are ;  1 .  Amethyds,  fapphires,  topazes, 
and  rubies,  which  are  very  fmall,  and  very  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  Moors,  who  come  from  the  coad  of 
Coromandel,  'buy  them,*  paying  a  moderate  tax; 
and,  when  they  are  cut,:  fell  them,  at  a  low  price 
in  the  different  countries  of  India* 

<1.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight 
fols*  a  pound  ;  coffee,  for  which  they  only  pay 
four  f;  and  cardamom,  which  has  no  fixed  price. 
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The  natives  of  the  country  are  fo  indolent,  that  B  K 
thefe  produdtions,  which  are  all  of  an  inferior  qua-  ^ — v — 
lity,  will  never  turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

3*  A  hundred  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes 
and  ginghams,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  are  fa¬ 
bricated  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan*  where 
they  have  long  been  fettfed. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coafi:  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal, 
which  is  too  ufeful  to  mankind  to  be  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  upon  an  ifiand,  is  tranlported  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  to  aggravate  and  bear  a  part  in  the  dangers 
and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate 
of  ten  livres*  the  ammonan,  and  fells  upon  the 
ipot  at  thirty-fix  or  forty  livres  j*  to  the  merchants 
of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  the  Maldives ;  who 
give  in  return  rice,  coarfe  linens,  and  cowries.  The 
areca,  which  grows  upon  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  is 
a  fruit  not  uncommon  in  moft  parts  of  Afia,  and 
is  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon.  It  is  oval,  and  would 
not  be  much  unlike  the  date,  if  its  extremities 
were  lefs  pointed.  The  bark  is  thick,  fmooth,  and 
membranaceous,  and  covers  a  kernel  of  a  whitilh 
caft,  lhaped  like  a  pear,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
nutmeg.  When  eaten  by  itfelf,  as  it  fometimes  is 
by  the  Indians,  it  impoverilhes  the  blood,  and 
caufes  the  jaundice.  It  is  not  attended  with  thefe 
inconveniencies  when  mixed  with  betel. 

The  betel  is  a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like 
the  ivy,  but  does  no  injury  to  the  agoti,  which  it 
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k.  embraces  as  its  fupport,  and  is  remarkably  fond  of. 

It  is  cultivated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  vine. 

Its  leaves  a  good  deal  refembie  thofe  of  the  citron, 
though  they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extre¬ 
mity.  The  betel  grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but 

fiourifhes  heft  in  mode  places. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night, 
the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  which  is  correfted  by  the  areca  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  conftantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of 
fnells.  The  rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either 
to  o- ratify  their  vanity  or  tiicii  fenfuality. 

ft  would  be  thought  a  breach  of  politenefs  among 
the  Indiansto  take  leave  forany longtime,  without 
prefenting  each  other  with  a  purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
pledge  of  friendfhip  that  relieves  the  pain  of  ab- 
fence.  No  one  dares  to  fpeak  to  a  fuperior  unlefs 
his  mouth  is  perfumed  with  betel;  it  would  even 
be  rude  to  neglect  this  precaution  with  an  equal. 
The  women  of  gallantry  are  the  moft  lavifli  in  the 
ufe  of  betel,  as  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  love. 
Betel  is  taken  after  meals ;  it  is  chewed  during  a 
viiit;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet,  and  when  you 
feparate ;  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 

betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  die  teeth,  it  affifts  and 
ttrengthens  the  ftomach.  At  leaft,  it  is  a  general 
fafhion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

6.  The  pearl  fifhery,  which  is  alio  one  of  the 
fources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  isno.improba- 
ble  conjeflure,  that  this  ifland,  which  is  only  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  continent,  was  at  fome  dillant  pe¬ 
riod  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great  convulfion  of 

nature. 
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nature.  The  trait  of  fea3  which  at  prefent divides 
it  from  the  land,  isdb  full  of  fhallows,  that  no  flips 
can  fail  upon  it;  and  there  are  only  a  few  places 
where  fmall  boats  may  pafs  in  four  or  five  feet  wa¬ 
ter.  The  Dutch,  who  affume  the  fovereigntyhere, 
have  always  two  armed  Hoops  to  enforce  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  taxes  they  have  impofed.  In  this  ftrait 
the  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly 
of  fo  much  importance;  but  this  fource  of  wealth 
has  beenfo  much  exhau  fled,  that  it  is  but  rarely  re¬ 
forte  d  to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  vifited  every  year, 
to  fee  how  it  is  replenifhed  with  oyfters ;  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  five  or  fix  years  before  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  to  be  found.  The  fifhery  is  then  farmed  out; 
and,  every  thing  computed,  it  may  produce  to  the 
revenues  of  the  company  200,000  livres*.  Upon  the 
fame  coafls  is  found  a  fhell-fifli  called  xanxus,  of 
which  the  Indians  at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The 
fifhery  is  free,  but  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

After  all,  the  great  object  of  the  company  is 
cinnamon.  The  root  of  the  tree  that  produces  it 
is  large,  and  divides  it  into  feveral  branches  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of 
a  greyifh  brown,  and  on  the  inner  of  a  reddifh  caft. 
The  wood  of  this  root  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no 
fmell.  The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  toifes,  is  covered  as  well  as 
its  numerous  branches,  with  a  bark  which  at  firft 
is  green,  and  afterwards  red.  The  leaf,  if  it  were 
not  longer  and  narrower,  would  not  be  much  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  laurel.  When  firft  unfolded  it  is 
of  a  flame  colour;  but  after  it  has  been  for  fome 
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time  expofed  to  tKe  air,  and  grows  dry,  it  changes 
to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  to  a 
lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches;  they  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is 
fliaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  It  is 
commonly  ripe  in  September.  hen  boiled  in 
water,  it  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top,  and 
takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
the  king  of  Ceylon.  No  part  of  the  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  cinnamon  is  valuable  except  the  under 
bark.  The  belt  feafon  for  raifing  and  feparating 
it  from  the  outer  bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged, 
is  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  flows  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  It  is  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun;  and  curls  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe  kind  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  which  is  in  perfection  only  when  the  trees 
are  not  older  that  three  or  four  years.  When  the 
trunk  has  been  dripped  of  its  bark  it  receives  no 
further  nourifhment,  but  the  root  is  ftill  alive, 
and  continues  to  throw  out  frefh  fhoots.  Befides 
this,  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon-tree  contains  a  feed 
from  which  it  is  raifed. 

There  are  fome  of  the  company’s  territories 
where  this  tree  does  not  grow.  It  is  only  to  be 
found  in  thpfe  of  Negombo,  Columbo,  or  the 
promontory  of  Galla.  Tne  prince  s  iorefts  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  which  fometimes  prevails  in  the 

magazines.  The  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Bedas 
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aoound  with  the  tree  :  but  neither  the  Europeans 
nor  the  CinglalTes  are  allowed  accefs  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  fharing  the  riches  of  the  Bedas 
but  by  declaring  war  againft  them. 

As  the  CinglalTes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  upon 
the  continent,  are  divided  into  calls  which  never 
make  any  alliances  with4  one  another,  each  con- 
ftantly  adhering  to  the  fame  profdlion  the  art  of 
barking  the  cinnamon-trees  is  a  diftinct  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  meaneft  of  all  others,  and  is  confined 
to  the  caff  of  the  Cooleys.  Every  other  iflander 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  difgrace  to  be  employed  in 
this  trade. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent  unlefs 
it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  of  a 
poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.  The  connoifTeurs 
give  the  preference  to  that,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
long  but  flender.  It  adds  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  and  is  of  fovereign  ufe  in  medicine. 

The  Dutch  purchafe  the  greatefl  part  of  their 
cinnamon  of  the  Indians  who  are  fubjedt  to  them. 
They  have  engaged  to  take  a  limited  quantity  of 
the  king  of  Candy,  at  an  advanced  price.  Set- 
ting  one  againft  the  other,  it  does  not  coft  them 
twelve  fols  *  a  pound.  It  would  not  be  impofiible 
for  the  fhips  that  frequent  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  to 
procure  the  tree  that  produces  the  cinnamon  ;  but 
it  has  degenerated  at  Malabar,  Batavia,  theifleof 

f  ranee,  and  in  all  parts  where  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted. 

Formerly  the  company  thought  it  neceffary  to 
maintain  four  thoufand  black  or  white  foldiers,  to 
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fecure  the  advantages  they  derived  from  Ceylon. 
The  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hundred.  Their  annual  expences,  neverthelefs, 

'  amount  to  2, 200,000  livres  * ;  and  their  revenues, 
and  fmall  branches  of  commerce,  produce  no  more 
than  2,  000,000  of  livres  j>  This  deficiency  is  Ap¬ 
plied  out  of  the  profits  arifing  from  cinnamon. 
They  are  likewife  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  attending  the  wars  they  are  from  time  to 
time  engaged  in  with  the  king  of  Candy,  who  is 
at  prefent  the  foie  fovereign  of  the  iflancl. 

The  Dutch  freely  own  that  thefe  ruptures  are 
fatal  to  them.  As  foon  as  they  break  out,  mod 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  coads  retire  into, 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithdand- 
mg  the  defpotifm  that  awaits  them,  tney  look 
upon  the  yoke  of  the  Europeans  as  an  evil  dill 
more  iniupportable.  The  Cooleys  are  fo  far  from 
always  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  hodili- 
ties  as  a  fignal  for  their  removal,  that  they  fome- 
times  refolve  to  take  this  defperate  dep  as  foon  as 
they  perceive  the  lead  mifunderdandmg  between 
the  king  and  the  Dutch.  On  thefe  occafions, 
befides  the  lofs  of  a  harved,  a  long  train  of  ex¬ 
pence  and  fatigue  follows,  to  enable  them  to 
penetrate,  fword  in  hand,  into  a  country,  encom- 
paffed  on  all  Tides  by  rivers,  woods,  hollow  vales,^ 
and  mountains. 

These  important  confiderations  had  determined 
the  company  to  engage  the  good  wilf  of  the  king 
of  Candy,  by  {hewing  him  all  imaginable  civilities. 
Every  year  they  fent  an  ambaffador  laden  with  rich 
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prefents.  They  offered  their  fhips  to  convey  his  B 
prieds  to  Siam,  to  be  indruFted  in  the  religion  of 
that  country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his  own. 
Notwithftanding  they  had  taken  the  forts  and  the 
lands  which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguefe,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coafts . 
They  alfo  made  him  feveral  other  conceffidns. 

These  lingular  indances  of  management  have 
not,  however,  been  always  fufficlent  to  maintain 
good  harmony,  which  has  feveral  times  been  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  war  which  ended  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1766,  had  been  the  longed'  and  the 
mod  aftive  of  any  that  had  been  occadoned  by 
didrud,  and  the  cladiing  of  intereds.  As  the 
company  prefcribed  terms  to  a  monarch  who  was 
driven  from  his  capital,  and  obliged  to  wander 
in  the  woods,  they  made  a  very  advantageous 
treaty.  Their  fovereignty  was  acknowledged 
over  all  the  countries  they  were  in  poffelfion  of 
before  the  troubles  broke  out ;  and  that  part  of 
the  coads  which  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the 
natives  was  ceded  to  them.  They  are  to  be  allowed 
to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains,  and  the  court 
is  to  fell  them  the  bed  fort  that  is  produced  in  the 
mountainous  parts  £t  the  rate  of  forty-one  livres 
five  fols  *  for  eighteen  pounds.  Their  comniif- 
faries  are  authorifed  to  extend  their  trade  to  all 
parts  where  they  think  it  can  be  carried  on  with 
advantage.  The  government  engages  to  have  no 
connexion  with  any  other  foreign  power;  and  even 
to  deliver  up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen  to 
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book  ftray  into  the  iftandr  In  return  for  fo  many  cbn- 

s _ ^ _ ;  -ceflions,  the  king  is  to  receive  annually  the  value 

of  the  produce  of  the  ceded  coafts :  and  from  thence 
his  JuLje&s  are  to  be  fffrniffied  gratis  with  fait  fuf- 
ficien:  rur  their  confumption.  It  fhould  feern  that 
the  company  may  derive  great  advantages  from  fo 
favourable  a  fituation. 

The  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs 
no  more  of  right  to  the  fovereign  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  This  pernicious  fyftem  has 
in  that  iffand  been  attended  with  fatal  confequences 
infeparable  from  it.  The  people  are  in  a  ft  ate  of 
total  inactivity.  They  live  in  huts,  have  no  fur¬ 
niture,  and  fubfift  upon  fruits ;  and  thofe  who  are 
the  moft  affluent,  have  no  other  covering  than  a 
piece  of  coarfe  linen  wrapped  about  their  waift.  It 
were  to  be  wiffied  that  the  Dutch  would  purfue  a 
fcheme,  which  all  the  nations  who  have  eftablifhed 
colonies  in  Afia  are  to  blame  never  to  have  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  is,  to  diftribute  the  lands  among 
the  families,  and  make  them  their  own  property. 
They  would  forget,  and  perhaps  hate  their  former 
fovereign  5  they  would  attach  themfelves  to  a  go 
vernment  that  confulted  their  happinefs;  they 
would  become  induftrious,  and  occafion  a  greater 
confumption.  Under  fuch  circumftances  the  iff  and 
of  Ceylon  would  enjoy  that  opulence  which  was 
deffgned  it  by  nature  :  it  would  be  fecure  from  re¬ 
volutions,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  fcttle- 
ments  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  which  it  is 
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bound  to  protedt. 

Trade  of  the  The  Portuguefe,  in  the  time  of  their  prclpe- 
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the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  That  at  Negapatan,  book 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.  It  ^  v 
gradually  increafed  to  ten  or  twelve  villages, 
which  were  all  inhabited  by  weavers.  In  1690, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  build  a  fort  to  fecure 
their  tranquillity,  and  in  1742  the  tower  was  fur- 
rounded  by  walls.  This  is  the  central  place  into 
which  all  the  white,  blue,  painted,  printed,  fine 
and  coarfe  linens  are  brought,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  collects  for  the  conlumption  of  Europe  or 
India :  and  which  come  either  from  Bimilipatnam, 

Pellicate,  Sadrafpatan,  or  from  its  factories  on  the 
fifhing  coaft.  Their  inveftments,  which  com¬ 
monly  amount  to  four  or  five  thoufand  bales,  are 
carried  to  Negapatan,  bp  two  Hoops  ftationed  in 
thefe  feas  for  thatpurpofe. 

The  Dutch  fell,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  calin,  tu  ten  ague,  pepper, 
and  fpices.  Thefe  united  articles  produce  a 
million  of  livres  *,  to  which  we  may  add  eighty 
thoufand  f  arifing  from  the  cuftoms.  The  ex- 
pences  of  their  feveral  eftablifhments  amount  to 
eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  J ;  and  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  aftert,  without  fear  of  being  acculed  of 
exaggeration,  that  the  freight  of  the  fhips  fwal- 
lows  up  the  reft  of  the  profits.  The  net  pro¬ 
duce  therefore  of  the  Coromandel  trade  to  the 
company,  is  the  profit  arifing  from  the  linens 
they  export  from  thence.  Their  trade  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  is  ftili  lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

It  commenced  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  period, 
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and  was  eftablifned  at  the  expence  of  the  fame  na¬ 
tion. 

It  appears  to  be  no  difficult  talk  to  guefs  at  the 
motives  that  led  to  this  new  enterprife.  After  the 
Portuguele  had  loft  Ceylon,  they  fold  the  wild 
cinnamon  of  Malabar  in  Europe  nearly  for  the 
fame  price  as  they  had  always  fold  the  right  fort. 
Though  this  rivalffiip  could  not  continue  long, 
it  gave  uneafinefs  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1662, 
ordered  Vangoens,  their  general,  to  attack  Co¬ 
chin. 

The  place  was  no  fooner  invefted,  than  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received  of  a  peace  being  concluded 
between  Holland  and  Portugal.  This  news  was 
kept  fecret.  The  operations  were  carried  on  with 
vigour  3  and  the  befieged,  haraffed  by  continual 
affaults,  furrendered  on  the  eighth  day.  The  next 
day  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa  with  the  articles  of 
peace.  The  conquerors  gave  themfelves  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  to  juftify  their  treachery,  than  by 
faying,  that  thofe  who  complained  in  fo  haughty 
a  ftile,  had  obferved  the  fame  conduct  at  Brazil  a 
few  years  before. 

After  this  conqueft,  the  Dutch  thought  them¬ 
felves  firmly  eftabliffied  in  IVLaiabar.  Cochin 
feemed  to  be  neceffary  to  protedl  Cananor,  Cian- 
ganor,  and  Quillon,  of  which  they  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  made  themfelves  mafters,  and  the  factory  01 
Porcat,  which  they  had  formed,  tne  plan  of  at  that 
time,  and  have  fince  actually  eftablifhed.  The 
event  has  not  anfwered  their  expeftation.  The 
company  have  not  fucceeded  in  their  hopes  of  ex¬ 
cluding  other  European  nations  from  this  coaft. 

They 
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They  procure  no  kind  of  merchandife  there*  but  B  °n°  K 
what  they  are  furnilhed  with  from  their  other  1 J 
fettlements ;  and  being  rivalled  in  their  trade 
they  are  obliged  to  give  a  higher  price  here*  than 
in  the  markets  where  they  enjoy  an  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege. 

Their  articles  of  fale  confift  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  alum,  benzoin,  camphire*  tutenague,  fu-» 
gar,  iron,  calin,  lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver. 

The  vefifel  that  carries  this  fender  cargo  returns  to 
Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree  bark,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  port.  By  thefe  articles  the  company 
gain,  at  mod:,  360,000  livres  *,  which,  with 
1 20,000  j-  arifing  from  the  cuftoms,  make  the  fum 
of  480,000  livres  J.  In  times  of  profound  peace 
the  maintenance  of  thefe  fettlements  colts  464,000 
livres  §,  fo  that  16,000  ||  only,  remain  to  defray 
the  expences  of  their  flipping,  for  which  that  fum 
is  certainly  not  fufficient. 

It  is  true,  the  company  gets  two  millions  weight 
of  pepper  from  Malabar,  which  is  carried  in  fl oops 
to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put  aboard  the  fhips  fitted 
out  for  Europe.  It  is  likewife  true,  that,  by  virtue 
of  thefe  capitulations,  they  pay  only  192  livres  ** 
the  candil,  which  weighs  five  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  other  companies  give  240  j" f ,  and  pri¬ 
vate  merchants  288  jit ;  but  whatever  advantage 
may  be  made  of  this  article,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing 
by  the  bloody  wars  it  occafions. 

'r 

These  obfervations  had  doubtlefs  efcaped  the 
uotice  of  Golonefs,  the  diredtor-general  of  Ba- 
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tavia,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Malabar  which  he  had  long  fuperintended, 
was  one  of  the  moft  important  fettlements  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company.  £C  lam  fo  far  from  being 
“  of  your  opinion,  faid  general  Moffiel,  that  I 
<<  could  wiffi  the  lea  had  fwallowed  it  up  about  a 
“  century  ago.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  the  height  of 
their  fuccefs,  felt  the  want  of  a  place  where  their 
the  Cape  of  veffeis  might  put  in  to  get  refreffiments,  either  in 

Good  Hope.  .  13  r  •  r  T  J*  mu 

s  going  to,  or  returning  from  India,  lhey  were 

undetermined  in  their  choice,  when  Van-Riebeck 
the  furgeon,  in  1650,  propofedthe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  the  Portuguele  had  imprudently 
defpiled.  This  judicious  man,  during  a  ftay  of 
fome  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a  colony  might 
be  placed  to  advantage  on  this  fouthern  extremity 
of  Africa,  which  might  ferve  as  a  ftaple  for  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  care  of 
forming  this  fettlement  was  committed  to  him ; 
and  his  meafures  were  concerted  upon  a  good 
plan.  He  caufed  it  to  be  ftipulated  that  every 
man  who  chofe  to  fix  there,  ffiould  have  fixty  acres 
of  land  allotted  him.  Corn,  cattle,  and  utenfils 
were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  wanted  them. 
Young  women  taken  from  alms-houfes  were  given 
them  as  companions  to  foften,  and  to  fliare  their 
fatigues.  All  thofe,  who  after  three  years  found 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had  liberty 
to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  difpofe  of  their  pol- 
feffions  in  what  manner  they  pleafed.  Having 
fettled  thefe  arrangements  he  fet  fail. 
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1  he  large  trad!  of  country  which  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  cultivate,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  who,  according  to  a  French  traveller,  arc 
divided  into  feveral  clans,  each  of  which  forms  an 
independent  village.  Their  habitations  are  huts 
coveied  with  Heins,  which  cannot  be  entered  with¬ 
out  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  are 
difpoled  in  a  circle.  Thefe  huts  are  hardly  of  any 
other  ufe  than  to  hold  afewprovifions  andhoufehold 
furniture.  The  Hottentots  never  enter  them  but 
in  the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  always  found  lying 
at  their  doors ;  and  if  they  interrupt  their  repofe 
it  is  to  fmoke  a  ftrong  herb  which  ferves  them  in- 
Head  of  tobacco. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  the  foie  employ¬ 
ment  of  thefe  favages.  As  there  is  but  one  herd 
in  each  town  which  is  common  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  each  of  them  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in  his 
turn.  This  poll  requires  conftant  vigilance,  the 
country  being  full  of  wild  beads,  which  are  more 
voracious  at  this  extremity  of  Africa  than  in  any 
other  part.  The  fhepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every 
day.  If  a  leopard  or  tyger  is  feen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies 
to  the  enemy,  who  leldom  efcapes  from  fo  many 
poifoned  arrows,  and  fharp  Hakes  hardened  in  the 
fire. 

As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to 
have  riches,  and  that  their  oxen  and  fheep,  which 
is  all  the  property  they  have,  are  in  common  ; 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  there  is  little  occafion 
for  difputes  among  them.  They  are  accordingly 
united  to  each  other  by  the  clofefl:  ties  of  friend- 

fhip; 
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k.  fliip :  nor  do  they  ever  engage  in  any  war,  even 
with  their  neighbours ;  fetting  abide  the  quarrels 
between  the  fhepherds  on  account  of  cattle  that 
may  have  (frayed,  or  been  carried  off. 

T t  nfren  been  remarked  that  public  cuffoms 


gave  rife  to  the  firfl:  colonies.  Marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  were  adopted  to  make  men  unite  and  lecog- 
nize  one  another.  A  broken  nofe,  a  flat  head, 
bored  ears,  paintings,  burnings,  head-dreffes, 
are  the  uniform  chara&eriftics  of  the  favage  world. 

As  no  plan  of  morality  or  education  prevails 
among  them,  it  follows  of  courfe,  tnat  univerfal 
cuftoms  mud  with  them  fupply  the  place  of  policy  - 
and  government.  Thefe  uncivilized  men,  the 
children  of  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the  temper 
of  the  climate  :  and  hence  the  Hottentots  have  the 

manners  of  ploughmen. 

When  the  Dutch  arrived,  the  Hottentots  were, 

<  like  all  people  who  lead  a  paftoral  life,  full  of 
benevolence  and  partook  in  fome  oegree  of  the 
uncleanlinefs  and  ftupidity  of  the  animals  they  kept. 
They  had  inftituted  an  order,  with  which  they  ho¬ 
noured  thofe  who  had  fubdued  any  of  the  monflers 
that  were  deflructive  to  their  (heepfolds :  and  they 
revered  the  memory  of  the'heroes  who  had  done 
fervice  to  mankind.  The  apotheofis  of  Hercules 
had  the  fame  origin. 

Riebeck,  in  conformity  to  the  notions  unhap¬ 
pily  prevailing  among  the  Europeans,  began  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  mod  commodious  part  of  the 
territory ;  and  he  afterwards  defigned  to  fix  him- 
felf  there.  This  behaviour,  difpleafed  the  natives. 
On  what  pretence ,  (aid  their  envoy  to  thefe  ftrangers, 

have 
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have  you  fown  our  lands  ?  Why  do  you  employ  them  book. 
to  feed  your  cattle  ?  How  would  you  behave  if  you  faw  »  j 
your  own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner  ?  Tou  fortify 
y our f elves  with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  to  fiavery.  Thefe  remondrances  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fome  hoftilities,  which'  brought  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  colony  back  to  thofe  principles  of  juftice 
^nd  humanity,  that  were  agreeable  to  his  natural 
char acier,  he  purchaled  the  country  he  wanted  to 
occupy  for  the  fum  of  90,000  livres  *  which  was 
paid  in  merchandife.  All  parties  were  reconciled, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  there 
has  been  no  further  difturbance. 

.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  company  have  ex¬ 
pended  46,000,000  of  livres  f  in  railing  the  colony 
to  its  prefent  Hate.  A  few  particulars  will  enable 
us  to  judge  how  fo  confiderable  a  fum  has  been 
employed. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  about  twelve  thoufand  Europeans, 

Dutch,  Germans,  [and  French  refugees.  Some 
part  of  thefe  numbers  refide  in  the  capital,  and  two 
confiderable  towns  .:  the  red:  are  difperfed  along 
the  coad,  which  extends  fifty  leagues  into  the 
country.  The  foil  of  the  Hottentots  being  fandy, 
and  only  good  by  intervals,  the  hufbandmen  chufe 
to  confine  themfelves  to  thofe  places  where  they 
meet  with  water,  wood,  and  fertile  lands  i  three 
advantages  feldom  found  together. 

The  company  formerly  procured  daves  from 
Madagafcar,  who  alleviated  the  burthen  of  the 
white  people.  Since  the  French  appeared  as  rivals, 
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book  this  communication  has  been  dilcontinued.  I  lie 

.  *'•  ,  prefent  planters  confift  of  a  few  Malays,  who  are 

unaccultomed  to  that  climate,  and  are  fcarce  fit 
for  the  work  that  is  required  of  them. 

If  it  were  prafticable  to  make  the  Hottentots 
fteady,  great  advantages  might  accrue,  which  can¬ 
not  be  hoped  for  from  their  prefent  character.  All 
that  has  yet  been  done,  has  been  to  prevail  with 
the  pooreft  of  them  to  engage  in  their  fervice  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  They  are  of  a  docile 
temper,  and  perform  the  work  that  is  expefted 
from  them  •,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  their  agree¬ 
ment,  they  take  the  cattle  that  are  allowed  them 
for  wa^es,  rejoin  their  clan,  and  never  make  their 
'  appearance  again  till  they  have  oxen  or  fceep  to 

barter  for  knives,  tobacco,  and  brandy.  They 
find  an  inexpreffible  charm  in  the  independent  and 
indolent  life  they  lead  in  their  deferts.  Nothing 
can  wean  them  from  this  attachment.  One  of  their 
children  was  taken  from  the  cradle,  and  inftrudted 
in  our  manners  and  religion ;  he  made  a  progress 
anfwerable  to  the  pains  that  were  beftowed  upon 
his  education  ;  he  was  lent  to  .India,  and  ufeful  y 
employed  in  trade.  Happening,  by  accident,  to 
revifit  his  country,  he  went  to  fee  his  relations  m 
th'dr  hut  He  was  ftruck  with  the  fimplicity  that 

appeared  there;  he  clothed  himfelf  with  a  Jeep* 
(kin,  and  went  to  the  fort  to  carryback  his  Euro¬ 
pean  habiliments.  I  am  come ,  faid  he  to  the  go¬ 
vernor,  to  renounce  for  ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have 
taught  me  to  embrace.  1  am  refolved  to  follow,  nil 
death,  the  manners  and  religion  of  my  anceftors.  As 
a  token  of  my  affeMon,  I  will  keep  the  collar  and 
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[word  you  have  given  me :  all  the  reft  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  leave  behind.  He  did  not  wait  for  an 
anfwer,  but  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard  of 
after. 

Though  the  chara&ei*  of  the  Hottentots  is  not 
fuch  as  the  Dutch  could  wifh,  the  company  derive 
folid  advantages  from  this  colony.  Indeed,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  corn  and  wine,  together  with 
their  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  does  not  exceed 
240,000  livres  *.  They  gain  no  more  than 
40,000  f  by  their  thick  cloths,  common  thread 
and  cotton  pieces,  hardware,  coals,  and  other 
confiderable  articles,  which  they  vend  at  this 
place. 

They  receive  a  fbill  fmaller  profit  from  fixty 
lecques  of  red  wine,  and  eighty  or  ninety  of  white, 
which  they  carry  to  Europe  every  yean  The 
lecque  weighs  about  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
There  are  only  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conflantia  that  produce  this  wine.  The  com¬ 
pany  might  have  it  entirely  genuine,  and  at  a  very 
low  rate.  Elappily  the  governor  finds  it  his  in- 
tereft  to  allow  the  cultivators  to  mix  it  with  the 
produce  of  the  adjacent  vineyards.  By  this  ma¬ 
nagement  what  remains  of  this  celebrated  wine, 
the  genuine  excellent  Cape  wine,  is  fold  to  foreign 
veffels  that  happen  to  touch  at  the  coafts  at  four 
livres  J  a  bottle*  It  is  generally  preferable  to 
that  which  is  extorted  by  tyranny ;  nothing  good 
being  to  be  expe&ed  where  it  is  not  voluntarily 
obtained. 
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book  As  the  expences  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fo 
_  iarEe  a  fettlement,  fwallow  up,  at  leaft,  all  thefe 
profits  taken  together,  its  utility  mull  reft  upon 

feme  other  foundation. 

The  Dutch  fhips  that  fail  to  and  from  India  find 
a  fafe  afylum  at  the  Cape ;  a  delightful,  ferene, 
and  temperate  fky,  and  learn  every  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  that  happens  in  both  thofe  part.,  of  the 
globe.  Here  they  take  in  butter,  meal,  wine, 
large  quantities  of  pickled  vegetables  for  their 
voyage,  and  for  tne  uie  of  the  coiomes.  They 
might  derive  much  greater  advantages  from  hence, 
if  the  company,  blinded  by  their  avidity,  were 
not  perpetually  checking  the  induflry  of  the  plant¬ 
ers.  They  oblige  them  to  part  with  their  provi- 
fions  at  fo  low  a  price,  that  they  have  not,  for  a 
long  time,  been  able  to  procure  clothing  and 
other  abfolute  neceffaries. 

This  tyrannical  condudf  might,  perhaps,  be 
borne  with,  if  the  vi&ims  of  it  were  authorifed 
to  fell  their  fuperfluous  produce  to  foreign  navi- 
gators,  whom  the  convenience  oi  the^r  iituation, 
or  other  reafons,  might  invite  into  their  ports  * 
But  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  trade,  which  is  one  of 
the  preateft  evils  that  can  befal  mankind,  has  de¬ 
prived  them  of  this  refource.  The  Butch  have 
long  flattered  themfelves,  that  by  With-holding 
this  convenience  from  other  trading  nations,  they 
ihould  make  them  abandon  India  in  difguft.  Not 
withftanding  they  have  experienced  the  reverfe  of 
this,  their  conduct  is  not  altered ;  though  it  was 
eafy  to  difcern,  that  all  the  wealth  which  flowed 
into  the  colony  would,  fooner  or  lately  return  to 
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the  company.  The  governor  only  is  authorifed  B  ^ok 
to  fupply  the  mold  prefling  neceflities  of  thofewho  — y— «« 

touch  at  the  Cape.  Thefe  wrong  meafures,  have 
been,  as  they  muft  necefTarily  be,  the  fource  of  a 
thoufand  inconveniences. 

We  muft,  however,  do  juftice'to  M.  Tolbac, 
who  at  prefent  prefides  over  this  colony.  This 
generous  man,  during  the  lad:  war,  fet  an  example 
Oi  benevolence  and  difintereftednefs,  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  predeceffors.  As  his 
underftanding  raided  him  above  prejudice,  and  that 
he  had  a  fufEcient  degree  of  flrmnefs  to  deviate 
from  the  abfurd  orders  he  received,  he  encouraged 
the  nations  who  endeavoured  to  fupplant  one 
another  to  repair  to  his  colony  for  fubfiftence. 

The  price  was  fo  regulated  by  fo  jud:  a  ftandard, 
that  while  it  was  fo  moderate  as  to  invite  purcha- 
fers,  it  was  high  enough  to  animate  the  cultivators 
to  induftry.  May  this  wile  magiftrate  long  enjoy 
the  pleafing  confcioufnefs  of  having  made  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  fellow-citizens>  and  the  glory  of  having 
neglected  his  own  ! 

*  If  the  company  fhould  adopt  his  plan,  they  will 
imitate  the  fpirit  of  their  founders,  who  did  nothing 
by  chance ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  happy 
events  we  have  been  defcribing,  they  will  fet  them- 
felves  to  find  out  a  place,  which  they  may  make  the 
center  of  their  power.  They  had  caft  their  eyes 
upon  Java  as  early  as  the  year  1609. 

The  people  of  thisifland,  which  is  two  hundred  Dominions 
leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  u*.  w* 
traced  their  origin  from  China,  though  they  re-  of  JiVa‘ 
tamed  nothing  either  of  its  religion  or  its  manners. 

A  very  fuperflitious  Ipecies  of  Mohammedifm 
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conftituted  the  prevailing;  worfhip.  Some  idolaters 
were  ftill  remaining  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
country ;  and  thefe  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Java  that  were  not  arrived  at  the  laft  ftage  of  de¬ 
pravity.  This  Hand  which  was  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  a  fingle  monarch,  was  at  that  time 
divided  among  feveral  fovereigns,  who  were  per¬ 
petually  at  war  with  each  other.  Thefe  eternal 
difienfions,  while  they  kept  up  a  military  fpirit 
among  the  people,  made  them  neglect  manners. 
Their  enmity  to  Grangers,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  each  other,  would  lead  one  to  conclude,  that 
they  breathed  no  fentiment  but  hatred.  Here  men 
were  wolves  to  each  other,  and  feemed  to  unite  in 
fociety  more  for  the  fake  of  committing  mutual 
injuries,  than  of  receiving  mutual  afiiflances.  A 
javanefe  never  accofted  his  brother  without  having 
a  poniard  in  his  hand ;  ever  watchful  to  prevent, 
or  prepared  to  commit  fome  ad  of  violence.  The 
nobles  had  a  great  number  of  Haves,  either 
bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained  for  debt,  whom 
they  treated  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity.  They 
cultivated  the  lands,  and  performed  ail  kinds  of 
hard  labours  while  the  Javanefe  was  employed  in 
chewing  betel,  fmoking  opium,  palling  his  life 
with  his  concubines,  fighting  or  deeping.  Thefe 
people  pofiefled  a  confiderable  fiiare  of  under- 
ftanding,  but  retained  few  traces  of  any  moral 
principle.  They  had  not  io  much  the  character  ot 
an  unenlightened,  as  of  a  degenerated  nation :  in 
fnort,  they,  were  a  fet  or  men,  who  from  a  regular 
government  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  anarchy ;  and 

gave 
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gave  full  fcope  to  the  impetuous  emotions  which 
nature  excites  in  thefe  climates. 

This  depraved  character  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  the  Dutch  with  refpedt  to 
Java.  Their  company  might,  indeed,  be  thwarted 
by  the  Englifh,  who  were  th£n  in  pofTeffion  of  a 
part  of  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But  this  obftacle 
was  foon  removed.  The  weaknefs  of  James  the 
Firft,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had  fo 
damped  the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty  Britons,  that 
they  buffered  themfelves  to  be  fupplanted,  without 
making  thofe  efforts  that  might  have  been  expedted 
from  their  bravery.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
deprived  of  this  fupport,  were  forced  to  fubmit ; 
butjt  required  time,  addrefs,  and  policy,  to  ac- 
complifn  that  fcheme. 

It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they  wanted  to 
engage  or  retain  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  to  fend 
their  children  to  Goa  to  be  educated  at  the  expence 
of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  and  initiated  early  into  its 
manners  and  principles.  But  this,  which  was  in  it- 
felf  a  good  projedt,  was  fpoiled  by  the  conquerors, 
who  admitted  thefe  young  people  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  moil  criminal  pleafures,  and  the  mod: 
fh ameful  feenes  of  debauchery.  The  confequencc 
was,  that  when  thefe  Indians  arrived  at  maturity, 
they  could  not  help  deteffing,  or,  at  leaft,  defpifing 
fuch  abandoned  inftrudtors.  The  Dutch  adopted 
the  fame  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weak¬ 
nefs,  inconflancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fubjedts  $ 
and  ftill  more  of  their  power,  wifdom,  and  good 
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faith  of  the  company.  By  this  method  they 
ftrengthened  their  ufurpations :  but  we  are  obliged 
to  fay,  that  the  Dutch  employed  means  that  were 
treacherous  and  cruel. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
founded  entirely  on  the  feudal  laws,  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  difcord.  Fathers  and  fons 
turned  their  arms  againft  each  other.  They  fup- 
ported  the  pretenfions  of  the  weak  againft  the 
ftrong,  and  of  the  ftrong  againft  the  weak,  as  they 
faw  occafion.  They  fometimes  took  the  monarch’s 
part,  and  fometimes  that  of  his  vaffals.  If  any 
perfon  afcended  the  throne,  who  was  likely  to  be¬ 
come  formidable  by  his  talents,  they  raifed  up  ri¬ 
vals  to  oppofe  him.  Thole  who  were  not  to  be  fe- 
duced  by  gold  or  promifes,  were  fubdued  by  fear* 
Every  day  was  produflive  of  fome  revolution 
which  was  always  begun  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
tyrants,  and  always  ended  to  their  advantage.  At 
length  they  became  matters  of  the  moil  important 
polls  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country;  and  of  the 
forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coafts. 

This  plan  of  ufurpation  was  but  juft  ready  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  when  a  governor  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Java,  who  had  a  palace  and  guards, 
and  appeared  in  great  pomp.  The  company 
thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
ceconomy  they  had  hitherto  adopted ;  from  a  per- 
iualion,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  derived  a  great 
advantage  from  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the 
viceroy  of  Goa  :  that  the  people  of  the  Fall  were 
to  be  dazzled  in  order  to  be  the  more  eauly  fub¬ 
dued  :  and  that  it  was  necdlary  to  ftrike  the  ima¬ 
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gination  and  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
guided  more  by  their  fenfes  than  the  inhabitants 
of  our  climates. 

The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  afluming  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  had  been  reprefented  in  Afia 
as  pirates,  without  a  country,  without  laws,  and 
without  a  ruler.  To  filence  thefe  calumnies,  they 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  feveral  Hates  adjoining 
to  Java  to  fend  ambafladors  to  prince  Maurice  of 
the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  execution  of  this  project  procured  them  a 
double  advantage,  as  it  gave  them  credit  with  the 
eaftern  nations,  and  flattered  the  ambition  of  the 
Stadtholder,  whofe  protection  was  neceflary  to  be 
obtained,  for  reafons  which  we  are  going  to  explain. 

When  the  company  obtained  their  excluflve  pri¬ 
vilege,  the  fcraits  of  Magellan,  which  could  have 
no  connection  with  the  Eafl:  Indies,  were  im¬ 
properly  enough  included  in  the  grant.  Ifaac  Le- 
mair,  one  of  thole  rich  and  enterprifing  merchants, 
who  ought  every  where  to  be  confidered  as  the  be¬ 
nefactors  of  their  country,  formed  the  projet:  of 
penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  fouthem 
coats.  Accefs  being  denied  by  the  only  track  that 
was  known  at  that  time ;  he  fitted  out  two  Ihips 
which  paflfed  a  trait,  fince  called  by  his  name, 
running  between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  land  ;  and 
were  driven  by  accidents  to  the  coaft  of  Java, 
where  they  were  condemned,  and  the  crew  fent 
prifoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the 
people,  already  prejudiced  again  A:  an  excluflve 
commerce.  It  was  thought  abfurd,  thatinftead  of 
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giving  thqfe  who  attempted  difcoveries  the  encou¬ 
ragement  they  deferved,  a  Rate  purely  commercial 
fhould  forge  fhackles  to  confine  their  induftry.  The 
monopoly,  which  the  avarice  of  individuals  had  en¬ 
dured  with  impatience,  became  more  odious  when 
the  company  flretched  the  conceffions  that  had  been 
made  them  beyond  their  due  bounds.  It  was  found, 
that  as  their  pride  and  influence  increafed  with  their 
power,  the  interefl  of  the  nation  would  at  length  be 
facrificed  to  the  interefl,  or  even  to  the  caprice  of 
this  formidable  body.  It  is  probable,  that  they  muft 
have  funk  under  the  public  refentment;  and  that 
the  charter  which  was  near  expiring,  would  not  have 
been  renewed,  if  they  had  not  been  fupported  by 
prince  Maurice,  favoured  by  the  States-General, 
and  encouraged  to  brave  the  florm  by  the  flrength 
they  derived  from  their  fettlement  at  Java. 

Thoug  h  the  tranquillity  of  this  ifland  may  have 
been  diflurbed  by  various  commotions,  feveral  v/ars, 
and  fome  confpiracies,  it  continues  to  be  as  much 
in  fubjecticn  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wifh  it  to  be. 

Bantam  comprehends  the  wefcern  part.  One 
of  its  fovereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  was  reilored  to  the  throne  in  1680  by  the  na¬ 
tural  reflleffnefs  of  his  temper,  the  bad  conduct  of 
his  fucceffor,  and  a  powerful  faction.  His  party 
was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  young 
monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  without  any  adherents,  ex¬ 
cept  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his  af- 
fiflance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered  him  from  his 
rival,  and  re-eftablifhed  his  authority.  Though 
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the  expedition  was  fpeedy,  fhort,  and  rapid,  and 
Gonfequently  could  not  be  expenfive;  they  con¬ 


trived  to  make  the  charges  of  the  war  amount  to  a 


prodigious  fum.  The  lituation  of  things  would 
not  admit  of  a  fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded  for 
fo  great  a  piece  of  fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  date 
of  the  finances  made  it  impoffible  to  difcharge  it.  In 

this  extremity  this  weakprince  determined  to  entail 

flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  defcendants,  by  granting 
to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive  trade  ofhis  dominions. 

The  company  maintain  this  great  privilege  with 
three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  men,  who  are  Ra¬ 
tioned  in  two  bad  forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as  a 
habitation  for  the  governor,  and  the  other  as  a  pa¬ 
lace  for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this  fettle- 
ment  amount  to  no  more  than  100,000  livres*, 
which  are  regained  upon  the  merchandife  fold 
there.  Their  clear  profits  confift  of  what  they 
gain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which 
they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fell  at  twenty-five 
livres  twelve  fols  j-  a  hundred. 

These  profits  are  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
of  what  the  company  receives  from  Tfieribon, 
which  it  fubdued  without  any  efforts,  without  in¬ 
trigues,  and  without  expence.  The  Dutch  were 
fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the  fultan  of  this  nar¬ 
row  but  very  fertile  date  put  himfelf  under  their 
protection,  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  a  neighbouring 
prince  more  powerful  than  himfelf.  He  fells  them 
annually  a  thoufand  lads  of  rice,  each  weighing 
three  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds,  at  feventy- 
fix  livres  fixteen  fols  J  a  lad;  a  million  weight  of 
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book  foo-ar,  the  fined  of  which  cod  thirteen  livres  nine 
^  f0ls*  a  hundred;  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 

pounds  of  coffee,  at  four  fols  j*  a  pound;  a  hundred 
quintals  of  pepper,  at  four  fols  eight  deniersj  a 
pound ;  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  cotton,  the  fineft 
of  which  cods  no  more  than  one  livre  eight  fols  ||  a 
pound;  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  areca,  at 
twelve  livres  §  a  hundred.  Though  fixing  thefe 
prices  fo  low  is  a  manifeft  impofition  upon  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Tfieribon,  who 
are  the  molt  gentle  and  civilized  of  any  intheifland, 
have  never  been  provoked  by  this  injuflice  to  taka 
up  arms.  A  hundred  Europeans  are  fufdcient  to 
keen  them  in  fubjedion.  The  expences  of  this  fet- 
tlement  amount  to  no  more  than  41,000 livres**, 
which  is  gained  by  linens  imported  thither. 

The  empire  of  Mataram,  which  formerly  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  at  prefent  takes 
up  the  greated  part  of  it,  was  the  laft  that  was 
reduced  to  iubjedion.  Often  vanquifhed,  and 
fometirnes  vanquifhing,  it  continued  its  druggies 
for  independency,  when  the  fon  and  brother  ol  a 
fpvereign  who  died  in  1704,  difputed  the  fuccef- 
fion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two  ri¬ 
vals.  He  who  was  entitled  to  the  crown  by  oraer 
offucceffion,  had  fo  vifibly  the  advantage,  that  he 
mud  foon  have  got  the  fupreme  power  entirely 
into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  declared  in 
favour  of  his  rival.  T  he  party  efpoufed  by  thefe 
republicans,  at  length  prevailed,  after  aienes  01  con- 
teds,  more  addve,  frequent,  well  conducted,  and  ob- 
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ftinate,  than  could  have  been  expedfed.  The  book 
young  prince,  whom  they  wanted  to  deprive  of  his  -  11 '  r 

fucceffion  to  the  king  his  father,  difolayed  fo  much 
intrepidity,  prudence  and  firmnefs,  that  he  would 
have  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  their  magazines^ 
forts,  and  fhips.  His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne^ 
but  fnewed  himfelf  unworthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  company  reffored  him  to  the  crown, 
they  didfated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place 
where  his  court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecured  his 
attachment  by  a  citadel  in  which  a  guard  was 
maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to 
protect  the  prince.  After  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  employed  every  artifice  to  lull  his  attention 
by  plcafures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents,  and 
to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embaffies.  From 
this  a^ra,  the  prince  and  his  fucceffors,  who  were 
educated  fuitably  to  the  part  they  were  to  adf,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  defpicable  tools  of  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  company.  All  that  is  needfary  for 
their  fupport,  is  three  hundred  horfe  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers,  whofe  maintenance,  including  the  pay 
P f  the  agents,  coifs  them  760,000  livres*. 

The  company  are  amply  reimburfed  for  this  ex- 
pence  by  the  advantages  it  fecures  them.  The 
harbours  of  this  ffate  afford  docks  for  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  all  the  fmall  veffels  and  hoops  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  company's  fervice.  They  are  fup- 
plied  from  hence  with  all  the  timber  that  is 
wanted  in  their  feveral  Indian  fettlements,and  in  part 
of  their  foreign  colonies.  Here  too  they  load  their 
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b^o  o  K  yeflels  with  the  productions  with  which  the  kingdom 
is  obliged  to  furnifh  them ;  confiding  of  five  thou- 
fand  lads  of  rice,  at  forty-eight  livres*  a  lad;  as 
much  fait  as  they  require,  at  twenty-eight  livres  fix- 
teen  folsy  a  lad  3  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
pepper,  at  nineteen  livres  four  fols %  a  hundred;  all 
the  indigo  that  is  raifed,  at  three  livres  §  a  pound ; 
cadjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their  fhips,  at  feventy-fix 
livres  fixteen  fols  ||  a  lad ;  cotton  yarn,  from  twelve 
fols  to  one  livre**  a  pound,  according  to  its  quali¬ 
ty;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  cardamom  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  there,  at  a  fhamefu!  price. 

The  ifland  of  Madura,  which  is  feparated  from 
the  ports  of  Mataram  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  is 
obliged,  by  a  garrifon  of  fifteen  men,  to  furnifh 
rice  at  a  very  low  rate.  This  ifland,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  Java,  labours  under  a  dill  more 
odious  oppredion.  The  company’s  commidaries 
make  ufe  of  falfe  meafure,  in  order  to  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  from  the  people  that  are 
to  furnifh  them.  This  fraud,  pradifed  for  their 
own  private  advantage,  has  not  hitherto  been  pu- 
nidied  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  hope  that  it  ever 
will.  Balambangan  is  the  only  didrid  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  that  is  not  expofed  to  thefe  iniqui¬ 
tous  pradices.  The  Dutch  who  flighted  it,  on 
account  of  its  not  furnifhing  any  article  of  trade, 
have  held  no  correfpondence  with  it. 

For  the  red,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Javanefe,  by  gradually  undermining 
the  lav/s  that  maintained  it;  and  fatisfied  with  ha- 
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ving  rorced  them  to  give  fame  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  with  having  fecured  to  themfelves  a  com¬ 
merce  perfectly  exclusive,  have  not  attempted  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  property  in  the  ifland.  Their  territory  ex¬ 
tends  no  further  than  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Jacatra. 
The  ravages  committed  by  the  Dutch  when  they 
conquered  this  ftate,  and  the  tyranny  that  followed 
that  conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a  defert.  It  ftill 
remains  uncultivated  and  inactive. 

The  Dutch,  thofeof  them  in  particular  who  go  to 
India  to  feek  their  fortunes,  were  hardly  qualified 
to  recover  this  excellent  foil  from  its  exhaufted  ftate. 
Itwas  feveral  times  propofedtohave  recourfe  to  the 
Germans;  and  by  the  encouragements  of  home  ad¬ 
vances,  and  fome  gratuities,  to  exercife  that  induf- 
try  in  a  manner  the  moft  advantageous  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  What  thefe  laborious  people  might  have 
done  in  the  fields,  the  filk  manufacturers  from  Chi¬ 
na,  and  the  linen-weavers  from  Coromandel  might 
have  executed  in  theworkfhops,for  the  improvement 
ofmanufa&ures.  As  thefe  ufeful projects  did  not  fa¬ 
vour  any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  than  projects.  At  length  thegovernors-gene- 
ral  Imhoff  and  Model,  truck  with  a  fcene  of  fuch 
great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  remedy. 

With  this  view  they  fold  to  the  Chinefe  and 
the  Europeans,  at  a  fmall  price,  the  lands  which 
the  government  had  acquired  by  oppreflive  means. 
This  management  has  not  produced  all  the  good 
that  was  expected  from  it.  The  new  proprietors 
have  feldom  ventured  to  keep  any  thing  upon  their 
eftates  but  fheep  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  an 
eafy,  certain  and  advantageous  market.  They 
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book  wouldhave  applied  themfelvesto  airier  'jure,- which 
requires  more  care,  greater  pecuniar,  moorage- 
meats,  and  a  greater  number  of  hand  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  infill  on  their  furnifhing  me  commo¬ 
dities  at  the  fame  price  they  give  for  them  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifl and.  At  this  prefent  time  there  are  no 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou  land  Haves,  who 
are  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  filial!  number  of  free 
men.  The  produce  of  their  labours  confifts  of  two 
millions  weight  of  coffee,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  pepper,  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds 
of  cotton,  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  indigo,  ten  mil¬ 
lion  of  fugar,  and  fix  thoufand  lecques  of  areca. 
The  two  1  aft  articles  have  been  cultivated  with  more 
fpirlt  than  the  reft,  becaufe  private  perfons,  having 
the  liberty  to  pur  chafe  and  export  them,  pay  twenty 
per  cent,  dearer  for  them  than  the  company. 

These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  thofe  that 
are  produced  in  Java,  are  carried  lo  Batavia, 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Jacatra. 

A  city  which  has  become  fo  considerable  a 
mart,  mu  ft  have  recei  ved  many  fucceftive  im¬ 
provements.  It  is  well  built 5  the  houfes  though 
not  magnificent,  are  pleafant,  commodious,  and 
well  furniflied;  the  ftreets  are  broad,  running  in 
ftraio-ht  lines,  with  rows  of  large  trees  on  each  fide, 
and  canals  cut  through  them;  they  are  always  clean, 
though  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  pave  them, 
for  fear  of  increafing  the  heat  by  too  ftrong  areflec- 
tion  of  the  fun’s  rays.  All  the  public  buildings 
have  an  air  of  grandeur;  and  the  generality  of  tra¬ 
vellers 
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vellers  look  upon  Batavia  as  one  of  the  finefl:  ci- 
ties  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  fob- 
urbs  and  liberties,  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  thou- 
fand.  The  greateX  part  of  them  are  Haves.  Here 
are  likewife  Malayans,  Javanefe,  free  Macaffers, 
who  are  all  of  them  indolent ;  and  Chinefe,  who 
have  the  exclufive  exercile  of  all  trades,  .are  the 
only  cultivators  of  the  fugar-cane,  and  manage  all 
the  manufactures.  The  number  of  Europeans  may 
amount  to  ten  thoufand ;  of  thefe,  four  thoufand 
born  in  India,  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree, 
degenerated.  This  Arrange  perverfion  is  probably 
owing  to  the  generally  received  cuftom  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  care  of  their  education  to  Haves. 

The  corruptions  at  Batavia  have,  however,  been 
exaggerated.  Difiblute  manners  are  not  more  pre¬ 
valent  there  than  in  other  fettlements  formed  by 
the  Europeans  in  Afia.  It  is  true,  the  people 
drink  to  excefs  ;  but  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held 
facred.  None  but  unmarried  men  keep  concu¬ 
bines,  who  are  generally  of  the  rank  of  Haves.  The 
priefts  have  endeavoured  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of 
thele  connexions,  which  are  always  fecret,  by  re- 
fufing  to  baptize  the  offspring  of  them ;  but  they 
are  become  lefs  rigid,  ffnce  a  carpenter  belonging 
to  the  company,  who  chofe  his  fon  foould  be  of 
fome  religion  or  other,  took  it  into  his  head  to  have 
him  circumcifed. 

Luxury  has  maintained  its  ground  more  foc- 
cefsfully  than  concubinage.  The  ladies,  who  are 
univerfally  ambitious  of  diffinguifhing  themfelves 
by  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  magnificence 

of 
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of  their  equipage,  have  carried  their  tafte  for  finery 
to  excefs.  They  never  flrii  out  without  a  numerous 
train  of  Haves;  and  either  ride  in  magnificent  cars, 
or  are  carried  in  fuperb  palanquins.  They  wear 
gold  or  filver  tiffues,  or  fine  Chinefe  fattins,  with 
a  net  of  gold  thrown  over  them ;  and  their  head- 
drefs  is  loaded  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  In  iy  5  ^ 
the  government  attempted  to  reform  thefe  extra¬ 
vagancies,  by  prefcribin£  a  mode  of  drefs  fuitable 
to°each  rank.  Thefe  regulations  were  received 
with  contempt,  means  were  found  to  elude,  or  to 
purchafe  an  immunity  from  them,  and  no  change 
took  place.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  Arrange 
fm°'ularity,  if  the  ufe  of  precious  ftones  had  been 
difeontinued  in  the  country  that  produced  them  j 
and  that  the  Dutch  had  regulated  a  fpecies  of 
luxury  in  India,  which  they  brought  from  thence 
with  a  view  of  introducing,  or  increafing  it  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  force  and  example  of  an 
European  government  itruggle  in  vain  againft  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of  Alia. 

The  heats,  which  might  naturally  be  expedkd 
to  be  excefilve  at  Batavia,  are  allayed  by  an  agree¬ 
able  fea-breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  every  day 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  continues  till  four.  The  nights 
are  rendered  cool  by  land-breezes,  which  die  away 
at  day-break.  It  would  contribute  to  make  the 
air  as  pure  as  the  fky  is  ferene,  if  the  canals  were 
made  fomewhat  deeper,  and  fluices  were  con- 
ftrudted.  Diforders  are  not,  however,  very  fre¬ 
quent  here.  The  mortality  that  prevails  among 

the  foldiers  and  failors,  is  rather  owing  to  de¬ 
bauchery. 
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bauchery,  bad  provifions  and  fatigue;  than  to  the  B  0  0  K 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  *  ,  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  envi¬ 
rons  one  or  two  leagues  round  the  capital.  The 
country  is  interfperfed  with  delightful  villas,  plan¬ 
tations  that  yield  an  agreeable  ffiade,  and  gardens 
finely  ornamented,  and  even  difpofed  with  tafte. 

It  is  the  fafhion  to  live  there  all  the  year,  and  the 
people  in  office  only  come  to  Batavia  to  tranfad 
public  bufinefs.  Thefe  charming  retreats  for¬ 
merly  owed  their  tranquillity  to  forts  eredted  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  one  another*  to  prevent  the 
incurfions  of  the  Javanefe.  Since  thefe  people 
have  contracted  a  habit  of  llavery,  thefe  redoubts 
ferveas  barracks  for  the  refreffiment  of  the  recruits, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage* 

Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  containing  feveral  iilands  of  a  middling  fize* 

Which  refift  the  impetuofity  of  the  fea*  It  is,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  a  road;  but  is  as  fafe  a  retreat 
from  all  winds,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  the  befl  har¬ 
bour*  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  difficulty  of 
going,  in  ftormy  weather,  aboard  the  lhips  that 
are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  confiderable  diftance* 

The  fhips  undergo  the  neceftary  repairs  at  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Onruft  *  which*  though  two  leagues 
and  a  half  diftant,  is  one  of  thofe  that  chiefly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  road*  It  forms  an 
excellent  dock,  is  well  fortified,  and  never  without 
three  or  four  hundred  European  carpenters ;  and 
as  velfels  can  ealily  take  in  their  lading  there,  ma¬ 
gazines  are  ereCted  for  the  reception  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  merchandize  intended  for  exportation. 

Vol.  I,  R  A  pretty 
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b  o  o  x  a  pretty  confiderable*  river,  after  fertilizing  the 
v_  -y_ ■„  i  fields,  and  refrelhing  Batavia,  falls  into  the  fea, 
for  no  other  purpofe,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  than  to 
ferve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
town  and  the  {hipping.  The  lighters  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  meeting  each  other  in  this  paffage,  and 
formerly  drew  twelve  feet  water,  are  reduced  to 
one-half:  the  fands  and  rubbifti  have  formed  a 
bank,  which,  if  fuffered  to  increafe,  will  prove 
an  inconvenience,  and  occ.afton  a  very  confiderable 
expence.  It  is  well  worth  while,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  Batavia,  to  pay  a  ferious  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  utility  of  its  road,  which  is  the  moft 
important  one  in  India. 

All  the  veffels  fent  out  by  the  company  from 
Europe  to  Alia  touch  at  Batavia ,  and  except  thofe 
that  go  dire&ly  from  Bengal  to  Ceylon,  they  are 
laden  in  their  return  with  all  the  articles  of  thofe 
rich  fales,  which  create  among  us  fo  much  furprife 
and  admiration. 

The  expeditions  to  the  different  fea-ports  of 
India  are  hardly  lels ;  perhaps  they  are  more  con¬ 
fiderable.  European  veffels  are  employed  in  this 
fervice  during  the  unavoidable  flay  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  make  in  thefe  remote  feas. 

This  twofold  navigation  is  founded  upon  that 
which  conne&s  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  with  Ba¬ 
tavia.  Thofe  that  lie  to  the  eaft  are  led  from  their 
fituation,  the  nature  of  their  merchandife,  and 
their  wants,  to  keep  up  a  more  frequent  coire- 
fpondence  with  it  than  the  reft.  But  ah  of  tnem 

~tre  obliged  to  have  pafs-ports.  Any  fhip  belong-  J 

ing 
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ing  to  a  private  perfon,  that  Hiould  negledfc  this 
precaution,  which  was  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent 
trade,  would  be  feized  by  the  Hoops  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  cruifing  in  thefe  latitudes.-  When  they 
arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination,  they  deliver 
to  the  company  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
have  referved  the  exclufive  trade  of  to  themfelves, 
anddifpofe  of  the  reft  to  whom  they  pleafe^  The 
flave-trade  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  commerce  laft  mentioned;  Six  thou- 
fand  of  both  fexes  are  annually  carried  to  Batavia, 
where  they  are  employed  in  domeftic  fervice,  the 
Cultivation  of  the  lands,  or  manufadtures.  The 
Chinefe,  who  cannot  bring  or  invite  over  any  of 
their  country-women,  make  their  choice  among 
the  Haves ; 

To  thefe  articles  of  importation  rhay  be  added 
thofe  brought  every  year,  by  a  dozen  Chinefe 
junks,  from  Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton.  Their 
cargo  is  valued  at  about  three  millions*,  and  con- 
fifts  of  camphire,  porcelain*  Hlk  and  cotton  fluffs* 
which  are  ufed  in  Batavia  and  the  reft  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  ;  of  unwrought  filks,  which  are  bought 
by  the  company  when  they  are  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  or  which,  when  they  are  but  few  of 
them,  are  fold  to  thofe  who  chufe  to  fend  them  to 
Macaffar  or  Sumatra,  where  the  great  have  pagnes  - 
made  of  them ;  of  tea,  which  was  formerly  en¬ 
grafted  by  the  company,  but  is  now  given  up  to 
private  traders,  who  fend  it  to  Europe,  where  it 
is  fold  by  the  company,  who  dedudt  forty  per  ceijt. 

*  131,2501. 
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for  the  freight.  This  tea  is  generally  bad,  and  of 
the  c  oar  fed  quality. 

The  junks,  which  befides  the  aforementioned 
articles  regularly  bring  two  thoufand  Chinefe  to 
java,  who  come  thither  in  hopes  of  making  their 
fortunes,  carry  back  dags’  pizzles  and  the  fins  of 
the  fhark,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  delica¬ 
cies  of  the  table  in  China.  Another  article  they 
receive  in  exchange  from  Batavia  is  tripam,  to  the 
annual  amount  of  two  thoufand  peculs.  Each  pe- 
cul,  weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
fells  from  twelve  to  forty  livres  *  according  to  its 
quality.  It  grows  only  two  feet  from  the  fea  upon 
the  barren  rocks  of  the.ead,  and  of  Cochin-china, 
from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Batavia,  together  with 
thofe  birds’  neds  fo  much  celebrated  all  over  the 
ead  which  are  found  in  the  fame  places.  A  pe- 
cul  of  the  lad-mentioned  merchandife  fells  from 
1,400  to  2, 800  livres  t,  and  the  Chinefe  carry 
away  one  thoufand.  Thefe  nefts  are  of  an  oval 
jfhape,  an  inch  high,  three  inches  round,  and 
weigh  about  half  an  ounce.  They  are  formed  by 
a  fpecies  of  the  fwallow ;  its  head,  bread,  and 
wings  are  of  a  fine  blue,  and  its  bqdy  milk  white. 
They  are  compofed  of  the  fpawn  of  fifh,  or  of  a 
glutinous  froth  which  the  agitation  of  the  fea  leaves 
upon  the  rocks,  to  which  they  are  fadened  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  fide.  When  feafoned  with  fait 
and  fpices,  they  make  a  nourifhing,  wholefomer 
and  delicious  jelly,  and  are  an  article  of  the  highed 
luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  eadern  Mohammedans-. 
Their  whitenefs  conditutes  their  delicacy.  The 

♦  Frojti  10  s.  6  d.  to  1 1.  1  $  s.  -j  From  61 1.  5  s*  122  10  s*- 
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Chinefe  likewife  carry  away  calin  and  pepper,  B  0n°  K 

though  the  company  referred  the  exportation  of  1 - - * 

thofe  articles  to  themfelves.  Their  principal  agents 
pretend,  for  their  own  advantage,  that  thefe  ex¬ 
portations  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  body  which 
has  intrufted  its  interefts  to  their  management. 

The  traffic  of  the  Chinefe  at  Batavia,  befides 
the  merchandife  they  export  from  thence,  brings 
them  in  fome  ready  money.  This  wealth  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  confiderable  fams  that  the  Chinefe 
fettled  at  Java  remit  to  their  families,  and  by  the 
fums  fooner  or  later  amaffed  by  thofe,  who,  content 
with  their  fortune,  return  to  their  own  country,  of 
which  they  feldom  lofe  fight. 

The  Europeans  are  not  fo  well  treated  at  Bata¬ 
via  as  the  Chinefe.  None  are  admitted  there  as 

* 

merchants,  but  the  Spaniards.  Their  ffiips  come 
from  Manilla  with  gold,  which  is  the  produce  of 
that  ifland ;  and  with  cochineal  and  piaftres 
brought  from  Mexico.  They  take  in  exchange,  > 
linens  for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  Acapulco ;  but 
the  principal  article  is  cinnamon,  the  confumption 
of  which  is  much  increafed  by  the  general  ufe  of 
chocolate  in  the  new  world,  and  the  progrefs  it  is 
daily  making  in  Europe.  Since  the  Engliffi  and 
French  have  failed  to  the  Phillipines,  the  former 
branch  of  this  trade  has  confiderably  declined  ;  the 
latter  buffered  a  change  in  the  year  1759.  Before 
that  time,  cinnamon  was  fold  to  the  Spaniards  at 
a  moderate  price  3  but,  at  prefent,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  fame  that  it  bears  in  Europe. 

This  innovation  occafions  a  coolnefs  between  the 
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two  colonies.  The  confequences  of  this  mifiiiW 
derftanding  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

All  we  know  is,  that  the  French  hardly  ever 
go  to  Batavia  but  in  time  of  war.  They  pun- 
chafe  rice  and  arrack  there  for  the  ufe  of  their 
fhips  and  their  fettlements,  and  make  their  pay¬ 
ments  for  thefe  commodities  in  filver,  or  bills  of 

exchange. 

The  Englifh  are  oftener  feen  there.  All  their 
veffels  coming  from  Europe  to  China  put  in  at  thi§ 
harbour  under  pretente  of  taking  in  frefh  water  $ 
but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  vending  the  goods, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  (hips  company,  con- 
fifting  of  cloths,  hard-ware,  glaffes,  arms,  Ma¬ 
deira  wines,  and  Portugal  oils.  This  clandeftine 

trade  feldom  exceeds  a  million  of  livres  . 

Besides  the  Englifh  veffels  fent  from  Europe* 
there  are  three  or  four  belonging  to  the  fame  na¬ 
tion,  which  are  every  year  fitted  out  for  Batavia 
from  different  parts  of  India.  They  have  attempted 
to  fell  opium  and  linens  there,  but  have  been  o- 
bliged  to  difcontinue  this  importation,  which  was 
too  prejudicial  to  private  intereft  to  be  permitted. 
Their  trade  is  limited  to  the  purchafe  of  fugar, 
which  they  export  to  all  parts,  and  of  arrack, 
prodigious  quantities  of  which  are  confumed  in 
their  colonies.  Arrack  is  a  kind  of  brandy  made 
of  rice,  fyrup  of  fugar,  and  cocoa-tree,  which, 
after  being  fermented  together,  are  diftilled.  This 
is  one  among  other  branches  of  trade  which  the 
Dutch  by  their  induftry  have  deprived  the  Portu- 
guefe  of.  The  art  of  making  arrack,  which  was 
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originally  eftablifhed  at  Goa,  has  for  the  moll  part  B  0  0  K 
been  transferred  to  Batavia.  «■  v‘  j 

All  imported  or  exported  commodities  pay  this 
city  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  The  revenue  arifing 
from  the  cufloms  is  farmed  at  the  rate  of  1,828,000 
livres**  The extent  of  the  trade  muff  not  be  efti- 
mated  by  this  rule,  which,  however,  is  always  the 
moft  to  be  depended  upon.  The  people  in  office 
pay  what  they  think  proper,  and  the  company  pay 
nothing,  as  that  would  be  paying  to  themfelves. 

Though  they  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
the  only  merchants  in  the  ifland,  the  profits  arifing 
from  the  productions  peculiar  to  Batavia,  do  not 
defray  the  expences  of  this  celebrated  mart,  which 
amount  to  fix  millions  f. 

One  of  the  articles  of  this  expence,  which  is  The  man. 
undoubtedly  very  great,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  T^ngTe 
council,  which  gives  laws  to  all  the  fettlements  in  affairs  of  the 

tj.  j|  'iri  .  Dutch  com- 

india,  and  has  the  foie  direction  of  affairs.  This  pany  in  In- 
council  is  compofed  of  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  Eukpe? m 
Indies,  the  direCtor-general,  five  directors  in  or¬ 
dinary,  and  a  fmall  number  of  extraordinary  coun- 
fellors,  which  laft  have  no  votes,  and  only  fupply 
the  place  of  the  deceafed  counfellors  in  ordinary, 
till  fucceffors  are  appointed. 

The  power  of  nomination  to  thefe  offices  is 
vefted  in  the  direction  at  home.  They  are  open 
to  all  who  have  money,  or  are  relations  or  re¬ 
tainers  to  the  governor-general.  On  his  demife, 
the  directors,  in  ordinary  provifionally  appoint  a 
fucceffor,  who  feldom  fails  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
employment.  If  the  contrary  happens,  he  is  not 
*  79>975  1*  t  262,500!. 

R  4  admitted 
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book  admitted  into  the  council ;  but  may  enjoy  all  the 
U’  honours  granted  to  the  prefidents  that  retire. 

The  governor-general  reports  to  the  council 
the  ftate  of'  all  affairs  in  the  iiland  of  Java:  and 
each  counfellor,  that  of  the  province  intruded  to 
his  care.  The  director  has  the  infhedtion  of  the 

ft* 

cheft  and  magazines  at  Batavia,  which  fupply  the 
reft  of  the  fettlements.  AU  purchafes  and  all  fales 
are  directed  by  him.  The  fignature  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  indifpenfably  neceftary  in  all  commercial 
tranfabtions. 

Though  all  points  ought,  ftri&ly  fpeaking, 
to  be  decided  in  the  council  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  governor-general  feldom  fails  to  ex^ 
ercife  an  uncontrouled  authority.  This  influence 
is  owing  to  the  care  he  takes  to  admit  none  but 
perfons  of  inferior  abilities,  and  to  the  intereft  they 
find  in  making  their  court  to  him,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  fortunes.  If  on  anyoccafion  he  meets 
,with  an  oppofition  that  thwarts  his  defigns,  he  i$ 
at  liberty  to  take  his  own  meafures,  making  him- 
felf  anfwerable  for  the  confequences. 

The  governor- general,  like  all  the  reft  of  the 
officers,  is  appointed  only  for  five  years,  but 
ufually  holds  his  place  during  life.  There  have 
formerly  been  inftances  of  governors-general  who 
have  retired  from  bufinefs,  to  pafs  their  days  in 
tranquillity  at  Batavia ;  but  the  ill  treatment  ex¬ 
perienced  from  their  fucceffors,  has,  of  late  years, 
determined  them  to  remain  in  their  poft  till  death. 
They  formerly  appeared  in  great  ftate,  but  it  was 
laid  abide  by  goyernor-general  Xmhoff,  as  ufelefs 
and  troublefome.  Though  all  orde.rs  of  men  may 
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^fpire  to  this  dignity,  none  of  the  army,  and  but  B 
few  of  the  gowiv^have  been  known  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  always  filled  oy  merchants,  becaufethe  fpirit 
of  the  company  is  entirely  commercial.  Thofc 
who  are  born  in  India  have  feldom  fufficient  ad- 
drefs  or  abilities  to  procure  it.  The  prefent  pre- 
fident,  however,  has  never  been  in  Europe. 

The  falary  of  this  principal  officer  is  but  (len¬ 
der  ;  he  has  no  more  than  two  thoufand  livres* 
a  month,  and  fubfiftence  equal  to  his  pay.  The 
greatefl  part  of  his  income  arifes  from  the  liberty 
allowed  him,  of  taking  as  much  as  he  pleafes 
from  the  magazines  at  prime  coll,  and  from  the 
liberty  he  afTumes  of  trading  to  any  extent  he 
judges  convenient.  The  income  of  the  counfel- 
lors,  members  of  the  council,  is  likewife  very 
confiderable,  though  the  company  allows  them 
only  four  hundred  livres  f  a  month,  and  goods  to 
the  fame  amount, 

♦  1  p 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a  week,  unlefs 

when  fome  extraordinary  events  require  a  more 
ftrict  attendance.  They  appoint  to  all  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  employments  in  India,  except  thofe  of  the 
writer  and  ferjeant,  which  they  thought  might 
be  left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  governors  of  the  refpe&ive  fettlements.  On 
his  advancement  to  any  poll,  every  man  is  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither  prom  ifed,  nor 
given  any  thing  to  obtain  his  employment.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient,  familiarizes  peo¬ 
ple  to  falfe  oaths,  and  proves  no  bar  to  corruption. 
Whoever  confiders  the  number  of  abfurd  and  ri- 

*  87I.  JOS.  f  17  1.  IOS. 
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BOOK  diculous  oaths  neceffary  to  be  taken  at  prefent  in 
“•  moft  countries,  on  being  admitted  into  any  fociety 
or  profeflion  whatever,  will  be  lefs  furprifed  to 
find  prevarication  ftill  prevails  where  peijury  has 


led  the  way. 

All  conneftions  of  commerce,  not  excepting 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  made  by  the 
council,  and  the  refult  of  them  always  falls  under 
their  cognizance.  Even  the  Ihips  that  fail  directly 
from  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  only  carry  to  Europe  the 
invoices  of  their  cargoes.  Their  accompts,  as  well 
as  all  others,  are  fent  to  Batavia,  where  a  general 
regifter  is  kept,  of  all  affairs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a  feparate  body,  nor 
is  it  independent,  It  a£ts  in  fubordination  to  the 
dire&ion  eftablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Though  this  is,  in  the  ftria  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 
direction,  the  care  of  difpofing  of  the  merchan- 
dife  twice  a  year,  is  divided  between  fix  chambers 
concerned  in  this  commerce.  Their  bufinefs  is 
more  or  lefs,  accordin'g  to  the  funds  that  belong 


to  them. 

The  general  aftembly,  which  has  the  dire&ion 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  company,  is  compofed  of  di- 
re&ors  of  all  the  chambers.  Amfterdam  nominates 
eight ;  Zealand,  four ;  each  of  the  other  cham¬ 
bers,  one ;  and  the  ftate  but  one.  Hence  we  fee 
that  Amfterdam,  having  half  the  number  of  voi¬ 
ces,  has  only  one  to  gain  to  enable  it  to  turn  the 
fcale,  where  every  queftion  is  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  feventeen 
perfons,  meets  twice  or  thrice,  a  year*  during 
,  fix 
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fix  years  at  Amfterdam,  and  two  at  Middle-  B  °] 
burg.  The  other  chambers  are  too  inconfiderable 
to  enjoy  this  prerogative.  It  having  been  found 
by  experience,  that  the  fuccefs  frequently  depended 
on  fecret  intrigues,  it  was  propofed,  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  chufe  four  of  the  moft 
able  of  the  feventeen  deputies,  and  to  inveft  them 
with  authority  to  regulate  all  affairs  in  Europe  and 
India,  without  the  content  of  their  colleagues, 
and  without  being  obliged  even  to  afk  their  opi¬ 
nion. 

It  is  true,  their  myfterious  tranfaclions,  and  the 
oonfequences  of  them,  cannot  long  be  kept  a  fecret. 

The  fleet  that  returns  at  the  end  of  the  fummer, 
brings  their  books  of  accounts  regularly  from  In¬ 
dia.  They  are  compared  with  thofe  in  Europe. 

The  general  balance  of  the  company’s  accounts 
are  always  publifhed  in  May.  Every  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  knows  what  he  has  gained  or  loft.  The  gain 
is  commonly  conflderable. 

The  company’s  fund  did  not  at  firft  exceed 
12,919,680  livres  *5  Amfterdam  furnifhed  7,349, 

830  f  5  Zealand,  2,667,764 5  Delft,  ^940,000 §  ; 
Rotterdam,  354,800115  Horn,  533,736**; 
Enchuyfen,  ij073,55ott- 

This  fund  was  divided  into  fums  of  6,000  li¬ 
vres  Jt,  which  were  called  fhares. 

Their  numbers  were  two  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  :  flnce  1692,  however,  the  profits  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

*585,2361.  f  321,55.5!, is.  3d.  J  116,7141.  13s.  6d. 

§41,125!.  1115,5221.10s.  **23,3501.195. 
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b  o  o  k  jt  was  j-hen  that  the  company,  which  had  al- 
wayS  been  protected  by  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
and  flill  flood  in  need  of  its  affiflance,  made  the 
ftadtholder  a  prefent  of  a  revenue  of  thirty  ftiar.es 
for  life. 

*  The  fhares  fell  for  ready  money,  or  upoa 
credit,  like  merchandife.  No  other  form  is  re- 
quifite  than  to  fubfcitute  the  name  of  the  buyer 
for  that  of  the  feller  in  the  company’s  books,  the 
only  title  by  which  they  are  held  by  the  proprietor. 
Avarice  and  the  fpirit  of  commerce  have  invented 
another  method  of  acquiring  a  fhare  in  this  traffic, 
Perfons  who  have  no  flock  to  fell,  and  who  do  not 
intend  to  buy,  enter  into  a  reciprocal  engage¬ 
ment  that  one  of  the  parties  fhall  deliver,  and  the 
other  receive  a  certain  number,  at  luch  a  time,  at 
a  price  agreed  upon.  On  the  day  fixed,  they  com¬ 
pute  the  difference  between  the  current  price  of  the 
flocks,  and  their  value  when  the  agreement  was 
made  j  they  fettle  the  balance  of  the  account  in 
money,  and  the  tranfaclion  is  over.  The  defire  of 
gaining,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  by  thefe  fpecula- 
tions,  is  productive  of  great  anxiety.  They  invent 
good  or  bad  news  j  they  favour  or  oppofe  the  re¬ 
ports  of  others ;  they  try  to  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  the  court,  or  to  purchafe  thole  of  foreign  mi- 
niflers.  Thefe  clafhing  interefls  have  often  dif- 
turbed  the  public  tranquillity.  Matters  have 
even  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  tne 
public  have  been  obliged  to  take  meafures  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  rage  of  flock-jobbing.  The 
moil  efficacious  method  has  been  to  declare  ail 

bargains  of  fale  for  time  null  and  void,  un- 
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lefs  it  appears,  by  the  company’s  books,  that 
the  feller  was  a  proprietor  at  the  time  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  made.  Men  of  honour  hold  them- 
felves  obliged  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  npt- 
withflanding  this  law:  but  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  it  mull,  and  indeed  it  does,  make  thefe 
tranfa&ions  lefs  frequent. 

The  price  of  flocks,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  true  thermometer  of  the  company^ 
has  often  varied.  Injudicious  or  unfuccefsful 
treaties,  frefh  competitions,  accidents  unavoida¬ 
bly  attending  an  extenfive  commerce,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  or  the  diflurbances  of  India,  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  particular,  have  occafioned  thefe  changes. 
For  fome  years  the  flanding  price  of  flocks  has 
been  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent,  more  than 
their  original  value.  They  formerly  rofe  as  high 
as  fix  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  So  confidera- 
ble  an  advantage  muff  have  greatly  enriched  the 
original  proprietors  of  thefe  funds,  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  that  inherit  them;  but  the  prefent  purchafers 
'feldom  get  more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
interefl  for  their  money.  This  remarkable  pro- 
fperity  has  no  parallel  in  hiflory.  Let  us  try  to 
explain  the  caufes  of  it. 

The  earliefl  fuccefs  of  the  company  was  owing 
to  their  having  the  good  fortune,  in  lefs  than  half 
a  century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  Por- 
tuguefe  veffels.  Thefe  fhips,  fome  of  which  were 
bound  for  Europe,  and  others  for  different  fea-ports 
in  India,  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia..  This 
wealth,  which  the  captors  had  the  honefty  not  to 
meddle  with,  brought  to  the  company  immenfe 

returns. 
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book  returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.  Thus  the 
lh  faies  were  very  confiderable,  though  the  exports 
were  very  moderate* 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the 
Portuguefe,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the 
fettlements  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  great¬ 
ly  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  them.  They  found 
the  forts  ftrongly  built,  defended  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  provided  with  everything  that  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  rich  individuals  of  a  victorious 
nation  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  col- 
levied  together  for  their  protection.  To  form 
a  juft  idea  of  this  advantage*  we  need  only 
coiifider  what  it  has  coft  other  nations  to  ob¬ 
tain  permifiion  to  fix  in  an  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  to  build  houfes,  magazines,  and  forts ;  and 
to  procure  all  the  conveniencies  neceftary  for  their 
fecurity,  or  their  commerce. 

When  the  company  found  themfelves  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fo  many  rich  and  well  eftablifhed  fettle¬ 
ments,  they  did  not  give  way  to  a  grafping  ambi¬ 
tion.  They  were  defirous  of  extending  their  com¬ 
merce,  not  their  conquefts.  They  can  hardly  be 
accufed  of  any  inftances  of  injuftice,  except  thoic 
that  feemed  neceftary  to  fecure  their  power*  The 
eaft  was  no  longer  a  fcene  of  bloodfhed,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  time,  when  the  defire  of  diftinguilhing 
themfelves  by  martial  exploits,  and  the  rage  of  ma¬ 
king  profelytes,  gave  the  Portuguele  a  menacing 
air  wherever  they  appeared  in  India* 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  rather  to 
revenge,  and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country, 
than  to  enftave  them.  They  maintained  no  wars 

with 
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with  them,  but  fuch  as  were  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
cure  fettlements  upon  their  coafts,  and  to  oblige 
them  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce.  It  is 
true,  thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from 
them,  and  were  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
their  liberty;  but  in  other  refpefts,  their  new 
matters,  rather  lefs  barbarous  than  the  conquer¬ 
ors  they  difpoffeffed,  left  the  Indians  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  govern  themfelves,  and  did  not  compel 
them  to  change  their  laws,  their  manners,  or 
their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  potting  and  dittributing  their 
forces,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in  awe, 
whom  they  had  at  firft  conciliated  by  their  behavi¬ 
our.  If  we  accept  Cochin  and  Malacca,  they  had 
nothing  upon  the  continent  but  factories  and  fmall 
forts.  The  i  (lands  of  Java  and  Ceylon  contained 
their  troops  and  magazines :  and  from  thence  their 
ttnps  maintained  their  authority,  and  protected 
their  trade  throughout  India. 

This  trade  became  very  conttderable  by  the 
fpices  falling  into  their  hands,  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  The  demand 
for  this  valuable  article  has  been  more  or  lefs 
extenfive  according  to  circumftances.  At  pre- 
fent  they  fell  every  year  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  cloves  in  India,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  Europe  :  the  price 
in  both  parts  of  the  world  is  fixed  at  ten  livres  * 
a  pound.  Though  the  Dutch  give  no  more  than 
eight  fols  and  a  few  deniers  f  a  pound,  it  cofts 
them  four  livres  fix  fols  J,  on  account  of  charges 
and  deficiencies.  India  takes  off  no  more  than 

*  8  f*  9  d.  "f"  About  8  d.  *,  or  9  d.  \  About  3  s.  9  d. 
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a  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  nutmegs,  where¬ 
as  Europe  confumes  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
fand.  •  It  is  bought  at  the  rate  of  two  fols 
three  deniers  *  a  pound,  and  the  neceflary  ex- 
pences  bring  it  to  two  livres  ten  fols  f.  It 
fells  for  feven  livres  ten  fols  J,  on  this  fide  the 
Cape,  and  for  no  more  than  five  livres  twelve 
fols  §,  on  the  other  fide.  This  difference  will 
never  induce  any  merchant  to  bring  us  the  nut-* 
meo-;  becaufe  the  nuts  that  are  lent  all  over 
Afia  are  fhrivelled,  have  no  oil  in  them,  and 
often  decay.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  of  mace  is 
fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  India,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  for  that  of  Europe.  The  prime  coft  is 
fixteen  fols  fix  deniers  ||  a  pound,  it  rifes  to  five 
livres  eight  fols**,  and  is  fold  every  where  at 
twelve  livres  fixteen  fols  ft •  As  for  the  cin¬ 
namon,  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  does 
not  exceed  four  hundred  thoufand  weight,  and 
in  India  it  does  not  amount  to  two  hundred 
thoufand ;  the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  fent 
to  Manilla  for  the  ufe  of  Spanifh  America.  It 
is  every  where  fold  by  the  company  at  prefent, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  livres  ten  fols  Xt  a  Pound> 
though  it  does  not  coft  them  twelve  fols  §§- 
That  which  they  refufe  to  purchafe,  as  being 
too  coarfe,  is  made  into  oil.  They  make  pre- 
fents  of  it  to  the  powers  of  Afia  who  do  not 
chufe  to  purchafe  it  5  and  it  fells  here  from  about 
twenty  to  fifty  or  fixty  livres  an  ounce.  The 

*  About  i  d.  f.  f  2 s.  2d.  |.  t  6s,  6d. 
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fmell  is  fo  ftrong,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  agreeable*  B  0  p  K 
that  it  would  be  commonly,  if  not  univerfally  «_  j 
ufed,  if  the  Dutch  did  not  afk  fo  high  a  price 
for  it :  it  being  more  for  their  advantage  to  fell  this 
fpice  in  its  original  form. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  important  article  with¬ 
out  oblerving,  that  in  proportion  as  the  company’s 
profits  have  decreafed,  they  have  raifed  the  price  of 
fpices  both  in  India  and  Europe.  This,  though  in 
itfelf  a  bad  expedient,  has  not  injured  in  any  great 
degree  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  for  which 
there  is  no  fuccedaneum.  But  the  cafe  has  been 
otherwife  in  regard  to  the  cinnamon.  A  fpurious 
kind  has,  in  feveral  markets,  been  fubftituted  for 
the  genuine;  and  this  branch  of  commerce  is  vifi- 
bly  on  the  decline,  and  will  continue  to  be  more 
fo  every  day. 

The  company  have  fpared  no  pains  to  preferve 
the  exclufive  trade  of  pepper,  which  they  held 
for  fome  time.  Though  their  attempts  have  not 
been  quite  fuccefsful,  they  have  fo  far  gained  their 
point,  as  to  maintain  a  confiderable  luperioritv 
over  their  competitors.  The  quantity  they  fell 
of  this  article  in  Europe  amounts  to  five  mil¬ 
lions  weight,  and  three  millions  five  hundred 
weight  in  India.  The  company  purchafe  it,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  at  thirty-fix  livres*  a  hundred 
weight,  and  fell  it  to  us  at  a  hundred  livres  f, 
and  from  forty-eight  to  ieventy-two  livres  J  to 
the  people  of  Afia. 

In  confequence  of  the  fale  of  fpices,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  India  trade  mull  of  courfe  fall  into 

il.  1 1  s. 6 d.  f  4 1.  ys. 6  d  4  About 2l.12s.6d.on an  average. 
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the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  neceffity  of  export¬ 
ing  them>  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
propriating  ‘  to  themfelves  feveral  other  branches 
of  commerce.  In  procefs  of  time  they  became 
matters  of  the  coafting  trade  of  Afia,  as  they  were 
already  of  that  of  Europe.  This  navigation  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  number  of  ihips  and  failors,  who 
without  caufing  any  expence  to  the  company  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  fecurity. 

By  virtue  of  theie  fuperior  advantages,  they 
were  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  to  prevent  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian 
trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  of 
this  rich  country  came  to  the  Europeans  through 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  who  never  experienced 
thofe  reftraints  from  their  country,  which  have  in 
later  times  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of 
other  nations  neither  ought,  nor  could  be  a  rule  to 
diredt  theirs,  always  gave  the  company  leave  to 
difpofe  of  their  merchandife  at  the  capital  freely, 
and  without  referve.  At  the  time  this  fociety  was 
inftituted,  the  United  Provinces  had  neither  any 
manufadhires  nor  crude  materials  to  work  upon. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  inconvenience,  but  rather  a 
point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and  even  en¬ 
courage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and  ftufFs 
imported  from  India.  The  various  manufac¬ 
tures  which  were,  introduced  into  the  republic, 
in  conlequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edidt  of 
Nantz,  might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afide 
the  thoughts  of  purchafing  their  cloathing  from 
fo  remote  a  country;  but  the  fondnefs  that  pre- 
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vailed  in  Europe  at  that  time  for  French  fadiions, 
had  given  fo  advantageous  an  opening  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  refugees,  that  they  had  not 
the  lead:  idea  of  departing  from  the  ancient  chan¬ 
nel.  Since  the  high  price  of  labour,  the  ne- 
.  ceflary  confequence  of  a  redundancy  of  money, 
has  leflened  the  manufactures,  and  obliged 
the  nation  to  trade  upon  a  frugal  plan,  India 
Huffs  have  had  a  greater  run  than  ever.  It  was 
thought  that  fewer  inconveniences  would  arife 
from  enriching  the  Indians  than  the  Englifli  or 
French,  whofe  profperity  would  not  fail  to  haften 
the  ruin  of  a  Hate,  the  opulence  of  which  is 
only  fupported  by  the  rafhnefs,  the  difputes,  or 
indolence  of  other  powers. 

This  wife  condud  has  retarded  the  decline 
of  the  company  *  but  the  change  is  at  lad:  ef¬ 
fected,  notwithftanding  the  flattering  iliuflons  of 
an  imaginary  profperity.  A  detail  of  fads  will 
fet  this  truth  in  a  clear  light. 

We  have  leen  that  the  original  fund  of  the 
company,  which  has  never  been  fmee  augment¬ 
ed,  was  no  more  than  12,919,680  livres*.  With 
this  fender  capital,  they  attacked  the  Span  iards 
and  Portuguefe  in  the  Indian  feas,  gained  con- 
quefts  over  thefe,  then  warlike  nations,  and  over 
the  people  of  Ada,  whofe  numbers,  at  lead:, 
rendered  them  formidable ;  they  formed  maga¬ 
zines,  built  cities,  and  ereded  forts  without  num¬ 
ber;  and  edabliflied  or  fupported  their  com¬ 
merce  by  force  of  arms.  Thefe  amazing  ex- 
pences  laded  from  the  flrd  inditution  of  the 
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book  company  till  the  year  1665,  the  sera  when  all 
v  _  .  their  acquifitions  were  made,  all  their  fettlements 

formed.  During  this  long  and  reftlefs  period, 
the  annual  returns  amounted  to  twenty  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent. 

The  company  had  afterwards  no  occafiontofend 
one  fleet  after  another  into  the  eaft,  to  aflert  the 
dominion  of  thofe  leas,  to  raife  new  armies  to  fub- 
due  or  awe  their  enemies,  or  to  lavifh  their  blood 
and  treafure  in  fecuring  their  pofleflions.  Their 
operations  were  only  thole  of  a  brifk  and  advanta¬ 
geous  commerce;  and  confequently  their  divi¬ 
dend,  till  the  year  1728,  increafed  to  about  three 
and  twenty  per  cent.  It  has  fince  that  time  gra¬ 
dually  fallen  to  twenty,  fifteen,  and  even  lower. 
A  further  redudtion  will  in  all  probability  take 
place,  and  we  fhall  now  Hate  the  reafons  upon 
which  this  conjecture  is  founded. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  at  the  clofmg  of  the 
books  in  1751,  the  capital  of  the  company  in 
India  did  not  amount  to  more  than  71,000,000 
livres*,  the  fleet  that  was  on  its  way  to  Eu¬ 
rope  flood  them  in  1 9,200,000  j~,  and  the  vef- 
fels  fitted  out  for  India  in  3,000,000  of  livres  J. 
They  had  a  debt  of  14,000,000  of  livres  §  in 
India,  and  were  22,400,000  livres  ||  in  arrears 
in  Europe.  Confequently  the  flock  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  exclufive  of  their  fortifications,  did  not 
exceed  56,$ 00,000  livres 

*  3, 106, 2£0  1.  f  840,000k  f  131,250b 
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Of  this  fum  inconfiderable  as  it  was,  there  B  0  ?  k 
were  only  23,400,000  livres  *  in  commercial  v 
effects;  that  is  to  fay,  ready  money,  merchan- 
dife,  and  good  debts.  The  remainder  confided 
of  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  jp 
and  of  doubtful  ones  to  the  amount  of  6,600,000 
livres  J;  8,000,000  livres  §  allotted  for  provifion 
for  the  table;  1,400,000 1|  for  brafs  cannon; 
for  iron  ordnance,  bullets,  and  balls,  500,000^ 
for  mufkets  and  ammunition  1,800,000**;  for 
plate  200,000  fb  f°r  Aaves  300,000  Jit;  for 
cattle  and  horfes  200,000  §§;  and  for  goods 
entered  from  different  parts  of  India  for  Bata¬ 
via  11,200,000  livres 

It  remains  to  examine  what  profits  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  able  to  make  with  fo  weak  a 
capital.  Their  gains,  as  far  as  it  is  poflible  to 
compute  them,  annually  amount  to  25,400,000 
livres  ***,  but  their  ordinary  expences  amount 
to  1 8,600,000  ftlb  and  their  dividend,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  3,330,000  %%%> 
confequently  they  have  only  470,000  §§§  livres 
remaining,  to  defray  the  expences  of  war,  the 
lofs  of  their  magazines  by  fire,  or  their  veffels 
by  fea,  and  all  that  train  of  evils  which  human 
prudence  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 

This  date  of  the  matter  mud  appear  to  thofe 
who  fee  things  at  a  didance  to  have  fo  little  proba¬ 
bility,  that  we  fliould  not  have  ventured  to  warrant 
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B  °ii°  K  t^ie  trut^  °f  if  we  bad  not  before  us  governof- 

' - v - 1  general  Moflel’s  correfpondence  with  the  diredtion. 

This  difcerning  and  able  adminiftrator  confidersthe 
company  as  an  exhauited  body  that  is  fuftained  by 
cordials :  it  is,  as  he  expreffes  himfelf,  a  leaky  vef- 
fel,  that  is  kept  from  foundering  only  by  the  pump. 

This  deplorable  fituation,  which  will  reduce  the 
company  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  upon 
their  capital,  or  of  lefiening  their  dividend  ililj 
more,  if  any  new  misfortune  fhould  happen,  muft 
have  had  its  caufes,  and  thofe  too  very  confiderable. 
The  moll  obvious  of  all  is  the  multitude  of  petty 
wars  which  have  followed  each  other  without  in¬ 
terruption. 

Reafonsof  The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  hadfcarcere- 
of  the  Com-  covered  from  the  aflonifhment  into  which  they  had 
pdny*  been  thrown  by  the  victories  gained  by  the  Dutch 
over  a  people  whom  they  looked  upon  as  invincible, 
when  they  grew  impatient  of  the  yoke.  The  com¬ 
pany,  dreading  the  confequences  of  this  difcontent, 
made  war  upon  the  king  of  Ternate,  to  oblige  him 
to  confent  to  the  extirpation  of  the  clove-tree 
every  where  except  in  Amboyna.  The  iflanders 
in  Banda  Were  utterly  exterminated,  becaufe  they 
refufed  to  become  their  Haves.  Macaffar,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  their  intereils,  kept  up  a  confider¬ 
able  force  for  a  long  time.  The  lofs  of  Formofa 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  factories  of  Tonkin  and 
Siam.  They  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  fup¬ 
port  the  exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.  Malacca  was 
befieged,  its  territory  ravaged,  and  its  navigation 
interrupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan  was  twice  at¬ 
tacked  5  Cochin  was  engaged  in  refifting  the  at¬ 
tempts 
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tempts  of  the  kings  of  Calicut  and  Travancor;  Cey-  B  ® 
lonhasbeenafceneofperpetualdifcurbances;  which  v— > 
are  full  as  frequent,  and  ftill  more  violent  at  Java, 
where  peace  can  never  continue  long,  unlefs  the 
company  will  give  a  reafonable  price  for  the  com¬ 
modities  they  require-  They  have  engaged  in 
bloody  contefls  with  an  European  nation,  whofe 
power  in  India  increafes  every  day,  and  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  is  not  that  of  moderation.  All  thefe  wars 
have  proved  ruinous,  more  ruinous  indeed,  than 
might  have  been  expeCled,  becaufe  thofe  who  had 
the  management  of  them  only  fought  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  enriching  themfelves. 

These  notorious  diffenfions  have  in  many  places 
been  followed  by  odious  opprefhons  ;  which  have 
been  pra&ifed  at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia,  Arra- 
can,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Achem,  Coro¬ 
mandel,  Surat  in  Perfia,  at  Baffora,  Mocho,  and 
other  places.  Moil  of  the  countries  in  India  are 
filled  with  tyrants  who  prefer  piracy  to  commerce, 
who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of  powder,  and 
think  that  whatever  is  practicable,  is  juft. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  company  from  the 
places  where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption, 
for  a  long  time  counterbalanced  the  Ioffes  they 
fuftained  in  others  by  tyranny  or  anarchy;  but 
other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this  in¬ 
demnification.  This  competition  obliged  them 
to  buy  dearer,  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their  natural 
advantages  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  them  to 
fuppori*  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  the  trade  carried  on  from  India 
to  India  into  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  By 
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this  exprefllon  we  are  to  underftand  the  operation* 
neceflfary  to  tranfport  the  merchandife  of  one  coun¬ 
try  in  Alia  to  another ;  from  China.,  Bengal,  and 
Sfurat,  for  inftance,  to  the  Phillippines,  Perfia, 
and  Arabia.  By  means  of  this  circulation,  and 
by  a  multiplicity  of  exchanges,  the  Dutch  obtained 
for  nothing,  or  for  a  trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they 
brought  to  Europe.  The  adtivity,  ceconomy  and 
fkill  of  the  free  merchants  drove  the  company  from 
ill  the  fea-ports  where  equal  favour  was  fhewn. 
Their  flag  was  feldom  feen  in  the  roads  where 
eight  or  ten  Englifh  vefiels  appeared. 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them  what  ileps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  fet 
them  right  with  relpedt  to  a  meafure  that  was  de- 
ftrudlive  to  trade.  They  had  been  accuftomed  to 
carry  all  their  Indian  and  European  merchandife  to 
Batavia,  from  whence  it  was  diflributed  among 
the  different  factories  who  fold  it  to  advantage. 
This  cuftom  occafioned  expence  and  lofs  of  time, 
the  inconveniences  of  which  were  not  perceived 
while  their  profits  were  fo  enormous.  When  other 
nations  carried  on  a  dire 61  trade,  it  became  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  refinquifh  a  fyftem,  not  only 
bad  in  itfelf,  but  incompatible  with  circumftances. 
The  dominion  of  cuftom,  however,  ftill  prevails  > 
and  it  was  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  company’s 
apprehenftons  that  their  fervants  would  make  an 
ill  life  of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt 
a  meafure,  the  necefftty  of  which  was  fo  fully  de- 
monftrated. 

This  motive  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
l  pretext  which:  ferved  as  a  cover  to  private  inte- 
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reft.  The  frauds  of  the  commiffaries  were  more 
than  winked  at.  The  chief  of  them  had  for  the 
mod:  part  been  exadt  in  their  condudt.  They 
were  under  the  diredtion  of  admirals  who  vifited 
all  the  factories,  were  invefted  with  abfolute  pow¬ 
ers  in  India,  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  voy- 
age,  gave  an  account  in  Europe  of  their  admini- 
Eration.  In  proportion  as  the  government  became 
lefs  adtive,  the  agents,  who  were  not  fo  ftridtly 
watched,  grew  more  remifs.  They  abandoned 
themfelves  to  effeminacy,  a  habit  of  which  is  eafily 
contradted  in  hot  countries.  It  became  neceffary 
to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  agents  :  and  no 
one  made  a  capital  point  of  corredling  an  abufe, 
which  gave  the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of 
providing  for  their  dependents.  They  went  to 
Alia  with  a  view  of  making  a  confiderable  fortune 
in  a  fhort  time.  Being  prohibited  from  trading, 
their  appointments  not  being  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  them,  and  all  honed:  ways  of  enriching  them- 
felves  being  diut  againft  them,  they  had  recourfe 
to  makpradtices.  The  company  were  cheated  in 
all  their  affairs  by  fadtors  who  had  no  intered:  in 
their  profperity.  Thefe  dilorders  grew  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  it  was  propofed  to  allow  a  premium 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  commodities  fold  or 
bought,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
fervants  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe 
terms,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their 
account  was  juft.  This  arrangement  lafted  but 
five  years;  it  being  found  that  corruption  prevailed 
as  much  as  ever:  the  premium  and  the  oath  were 
abolifhed ;  and  from  this  period  the  agents  alk 
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b  °  °  k  any  confideration  for  their  trouble  that  their  avarice 

AA9 

;  dictates. 

The  contagion,  which  at  firft  infedted  the  lower 
Factories*  gradually  reached  the  principal  fettle- 
ments,  and,  at  laft,  Batavia  itfelf.  So  great  a  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  prevailed  there  at  firft,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  ufually  dreffed  like 
common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  cloaths  but 
in  their  council-chamber.  This  modefty  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  fo  diftinguifhed  a  probity,  that 
.  before  the  year  1650,  not  one  remarkable  fortune 

had  been  made;  but  this  unheard-of  prodigy  of  vir¬ 
tue  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  We  have  feen 
warlike  republics  conquer  and  make  acquilitions 
for  their  country,  and  fill  the  public  treafury  with 
the  fpoils  of  kingdoms.  But  we  fhall  never  fee 
the  citizens  of  a  commercial  republic  amafs  riches 
for  a  particular  body  in  the  ftate,  from  which  they 
derive  neither  glory  nor  profit.  The  aufterity  of 
republican  principles  muft  of  courfe  give  place  to 
the  examples  of  the  people  of  the  eaft.  This  re¬ 
laxation  of  manners  was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  the  articles  of 
luxury  that  came  from  all  parts,  and  the  air  of 
magnificence  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  throw 
round  the  admini  fixation,  introduced  a  tafle  for 
fhew.  This  tafle  occafioned  a  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  this  corruption  of  manners  made  all 
methods  of  getting  money  alike  indifferent.  Even 
the  appearance  of  decency  was  fo  far  difregarded, 
that  a  governor-general  finding  himfelf  convidted 
of  plundering  the  finances  without  mercy,  made 
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no  fcrilple  of  j unifying  his  condudl  by  Ihewing  a  B  °'  0  £ 
carte  blanche  figned  by  the  company. 

How  could  the  conduct  of  the  governors  be  re¬ 
medied  when  their  depravation  could  not  be  fore- 
feen  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  where  a  purity 
of  manners  and  frugality  prevailed  ?  In  thefe  fet- 
dements  of  the  Dutch,  the  laws  had  been  made 
for  virtuous  men ;  other  manners  required  other 
laws. 

These  diforders  might  have  been  repreifed  in 
their  firfb  beginnings,  if  they  had  not  naturally 
made  the  fame  progrefs  in  Europe  as  in  Afia.  But 
as  a  river  that  overflows  its  banks  colledts  more 
mud  than  water  in  its  palfage,  fo  the  vices  which 
riches  bring  along  with  them,  increafe  falter  than' 
riches  themfelves.  The  polt  of  director,  which 
was  at  firlt  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was,  at 
length,  veiled  in  great  families,  where  it  is  held 
with  the  magiltracies,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was 
Aril  procured.  Thefe  families,  engaged  in  poli¬ 
tical  views,  or  in  the  fervice  of  adminiltration, 
confidered  thefe  polls,  which  they  had  ravifhed 
from  the  company,  only  in  the  light  of  a  conflder- 
able  income,  or  an  eafy  proviflon  for  their  rela¬ 
tions  j  fome  of  them  even  as  opportunities  of 
making  a  bad  ufe  of  their  credit.  The  bufmefs  of 
receiving  accounts,  hearing  debates,  and  carrying 
on  the  moll  important  tranfadtions  of  the  company, 
was  left  to  a  fecretary,  who,  under  the  plauflble 
title  of  advocate,  became  the  foie  manager  of  all 
the  affairs.  The  governors,  who  met  but  twice 
a-year,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track 
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book  of  all  bufinefs  which  requires  a  conftant  attention* 
L  _«  They  were  obliged  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence 
in  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  flate  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  difpatches  that  arrived  from  India, 
and  to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  anfwers  that  were 
to  be  returned.  This  guide,  who  was  fometimes 
incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always  fufpicious, 
frequently  led  thofe  whom  he  conduced  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  where  he  left  them  to  fall. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  arifes  from  interefl,  and 
interefl  always  occafions  difputes.  Each  chamber 
wanted  to  have  docks,  arfenals,  and  magazines, 
lor  the  fhips  it  was  to  fit  out.  Offices  were  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  frauds  were  encouraged  by  fo  wrong 
a  proceeding. 

It  was  a  maxim  in  every  department  to  furnifh 
goods,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  fhips.  Thefe  goods  were  not  alike 
proper  for  the  places  for  which  they  were  deflined, 
and  were  either  not  fold  at  all,  or  fold  to  difadvan- 
tage. . 

When  circumflances  called  for  extraordinary 
fupplies,  a  fpirit  of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid 
of  betraying  its  weaknefs  by  confeffing  its  wants, 
led  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
where  they  would  have  paid  only  an  interefl  of 
three  per  cent,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  Batavia, 
where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to 
Bengal,  or  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
at  nine  per  cent,  and  fometimes  much  higher. 
Abufes  were  multiplied  on  all  fides. 

The  ilates-general,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  ex¬ 
amine,  every  three  years,  into  the  flate  of  the  com¬ 
pany  i 
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pafiy ;  to  fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  kept  within 
the  limits  afligned  by  their  grant  j  to  fee  that  juf- 
tice  was  adminiflered  to  the  perfons  concerned ; 
and  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  that 

j 

was  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic  ;  fhould  have 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  irregularities,  and  ought  to 
have  done  it.  Whatever  their  reafons  might  be^ 
this  was  never  accomplifhed.  In  confequence  of 
this  behaviour,  they  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  proprietors  unite  in  conferring  upon  the  lafl 
Stadtholder  the  fupreme  direction  of  their  affairs 
in  Europe  and  India;  without  being  aware  of  the 
danger  that  might  refult  from  the  influence  that  a 
perpetual  prefident  of  the  Hate  mufl  have  over  a 
rich  and  powerful  body.  Notwithflanding  this, 
the  dividend  is  at  this  time  larger,  and  the  price 
of  flocks  higher.  A  certain  premature  death  has 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  plan  of  reformation  that  had 
been  concerted.  Neceffity  will  oblige  them  to 
refume  it,  with  fuch  wife  precautions,  no  doubt, 
as  may  prevent  the  abufe  of  that  power,  againil 
which  they  think  themfelves  bound  to  protefl. 

The  firft  hep  mufl  be,  to  convince  themfelves 
that  the  government  of  the  company  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  even  in  Europe.  A  direction  veiled  in  fo 
many  chambers,  and  in  fuch  a  number  of  di¬ 
rectors,  mufl  be  attended  with  infinite  inconve¬ 
niences.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  fpirit  fhould 
operate  every  where  ^like,  and  that  the  tranfaClions 
fhould  be  carried  on  without  receiving  a  tinClure 
from  the  oppoflte  views  of  the  perfons  who  conduCt 
them  in  different  places,  without  concert  or  con¬ 
nexion.  Unity  of  defign,  fo  neceffary  in  the  fine 
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arts,  is  equally  advantageous  in  bufinefs*  It  will 
be  in  vain  objedted,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all 
democratical  Hates  to  divide  their  wealth,  and  to 
n)ake  the  effates  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as  pofllble* 
This  maxim,  in  itfelf  true,  is  not  applicable  to  a 
republic  that  has  no  territory,  and  maintains  itfelf 
merely  by  its  commerce.  It  will  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pedient  that  every  article  bought  or  fold  fhould 
fall  under  one  general  inflection,  and  be  brought 
into  one  port.  The  favings  that  -would  be  made, 
would  be  the  lealt  advantage  the  company  would 
receive  from  this  alteration. 

From  this  place,  which  -would  be  the  center  of 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  deputations  might 
be  lent  to  enquire  into,  and  corredt  abufes  in  the 
remote!!  parts  of  Afia.  The  condudt  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whom  they  have 
forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  commerce,  will  be 
one  of  the  firlt  objedts  of  their  confideration. 
They  have,  for  a  long  time,  behaved  towards  them 
with  an  infolent  pride ;  have  attempted  to  learn 
the  fecrets  of  their  government;  and  to  engage 
them  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours ;  they  have 
fomented  divilions  among  their  fubjedts,  andfhewn 
a  diftrufb  mixed  with  animofity ;  they  have  obliged 
them  to  make  facrifices  which  they  never  pro- 
mifed;  and  deprived  them  of  advantages  fecured 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  capitulation.  All  thefe 
intolerable  adts  of  tyranny,  occafion  frequent 
difturbances,  which  fometimes  end  in  hoftilities. 
To  reltore  harmony,  which  is  a  talk  that  glows 
more  neceffary  and  more  'difficult  every  day,  agents 
Ihould  be  appointed,  who  to  a  fpirit  of  moderation 

join 
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join  a  knowledge  of  the  interefts,  cuftoms,  lan-  s  0no  K 
guage,  religion,  and  manners  of  thefe  nations,  c— v-w 
At  prefent,  perhaps,  the  company  may  be  unpro¬ 
vided  with  perfons  of  this  character ;  but  it  con¬ 
cerns  them  to  procure  them.  Perhaps  too  they 
might  find  them  among  the  fuperintendents  of 
their  factories,  which  they  have  every  reafon  to 
induce  them  tQ  abandon. 

The  difcerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  na¬ 
tions  unanimoully  agree,  that  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  in  India  are  too  numerous :  and  that  by 
leffening  their  number,  they  would  greatly  reduce 
their  expences,  without  confining  their  commerce. 

The  company  cannot  poffibly  be  ignorant  of  what 
is  lb  generally  known.  One  would  be  apt  to  think, 
they  were  induced  to  continue  the  factories  that 
were  chargeable  to  them,  to  prevent  a  fufpicion 
that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them. 

But  this  weak  confideration  fhould  fway  them  no 
longer.  All  that  deferves  their  attention,  is  to 
make  a  due  diftindtion  between  what  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  part  with,  and  advantageous  to  retain. 

They  have  before  them  a  feries  of  fadts  and  expe¬ 
riments,  which  muff  prevent  any  miftake  in  an 
arrangement  of  fuch  importance. 

In  the  fubordinate  factories,  which  they  may 
think  proper  to  continue  for  the  advantage  of 
trade,  they  will  demolifh  all  ufelefs  fortifications; 
they  will  diffolve  the  councils  eftablifhed  from 
motives  of  oftentation  rather  than  neceflity ;  and 
they  will  proportion  the  number  of  their  fervants 
to  the  extent  of  their  bufmefs.  Let  the  company 
call  to  mind  thofe  happy  times,  when  two  or  three 
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factors  chofen  with  judgment,  fent  out  cargoes  in¬ 
finitely  more  confiderable  than  any  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  fince ;  when  they  raifed  amazing  profits 
upon  their  goods,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  their  numerous 
agents ;  and  then  they  will  not  hefitate  a  moment 
to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  to  prefer  a  fim- 
plicity  which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  parade 
that  ruins  them.  Thefe  diforders  were  owing  to 
their  own  mifcondudt.  The  Europeans,  fettled 
in  their  colonies,  lived  in  difgrace  if  they  were 
not  engaged  in  their  fervice.  Every  expedient 
was  tried  to  extricate  themfelves  from  a  Hate  of 
humiliation  which  it  was  impoflible  to  endure. 
The  fuperintendents  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
corrupted;  and  employments  were  multiplied 
without  neceftity  and  without  meafure.  Let  them 
difcountenance  a  prejudice,  which  in  whatever 
light  it  is  viewed,  is  unjuft  and  pernicious ;  and 
the  reformation  we  are  pointing  out  will  eafily  be 
accompliftied. 

It  will  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  in 
the  large  colonies.  The  company’s  agents  there 
are  a  more  numerous,  reputable,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  a  more  opulent  body,  and  confequently  lefs 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  any  regulations.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  neceflary  to  reduce  them  to  order,  fince  the 
abufes  they  have  either  introduced,  or  winked  at, 
muft  fooner  or  later  inevitably  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  the  interefts  over  which  theyprefide.  The  mif- 
management  that  prevails  in  the  manufactories, 
magazines,  docks,  and  arfenals  at  Batavia,  and 
other  large  fettlements,  is  fcarcely  to  be  paral- 
,  leled. 
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Wed.  The  mal-pra6tices  of  the  fuperintendents  book 
and  fubordinate  officers  are  lb  notorious,  that  ac~ 
cording  to  the  molt  favourable  reprefentations,  at 
leaft  two-thirds  might  be  fayed,  if  the  buildings, 
works  and  repairs  were  executed  by  contract. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  dill 
more  confiderable*  At  their  firfb  rife,  the  com¬ 
pany  eflabhllied  fixed  and  precife  rules,  which 
were  not  to  be  departed  from  on  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occafion  whatfbever.  Their  fervants 
were  mere  machines,  the  Imallefl  movements  of 
which  were  wound  up  before-hand.  They  judged 
this  abfolute  and  univerfal  direction  neceffary  to 
correct  what  was  amifs  in  the  choice  of  their 
agents,  who  were  mod  of  them  drawn  out  of  ob- 
feurity,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  that  careful 
education  which  would  have  enlarged  their  ideas* 

The  company  themfelves  did  not  fuffer  the  lead 
variatiorfhn  their  own  conduct,  and  to  this  invari¬ 
able  uniformity  they  attributed  the  fuccefs  of  their 
enterprizes*  The  frequent  misfortunes,  which ✓ 
this  fyltem  occafioned,  did  not  prevail  with  them 
to  lay  it  afide  j  and  they  always  adhered  obftinately 
to  their  firft  plan*  In  this  they  were  not  guided 
by  reflection,  but  followed  a  blind  impulfe.  At 
this  time  of  the  day,  when  they  can  no  longer 
commit  errors  with  impunity,  it  is  ■neceffary  they 
fhould  make  fome  alterations  Tired  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  difadvantageous  druggie  with  the  free  traders, 
of  other  nations,  they  fhould  refolve  to  leave  the 
commerce  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  to 
private,  perlons.  This  happy  innovation  would 
make  their  colonies  richer  and  more  powerful. 

Vol,  I.  T  They 
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They  themfelves  would  reap  more  advantage  from 
the  cuftoms  that  would  be  paid  in  their  factories* 
than  they  receive  from  the  faint  efforts  of  an  ex¬ 
piring  commerce.  Every  thing,  even  the  fhips 
that  are  too  old  to  be  fent  to  Europe,  would  turn 
to  account.  The  navigators  in  thefe  fettlements 
would  be  glad  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  thofe  calm 

leas. 

Perhaps  the  company  might  carry  the  plan  of 
reformation  ftill  further.  Would  it  not  be  a  pro¬ 
per  fcheme  to  relign  the  trade  of  linens  exported 
to  Europe  to  individuals  ?  Thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  tranfadtions,  know  very  well 
that  they  gain  no  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  by 
this  article,  which  is  always  fold  to  them  at  a  dear 
fate  by  their  agents,  though  it  is  bought  with  their 
own  money.  If  we  deduct  from  this  profit,  the 
averages,  the  interefl  of  advance  money,  the  fa-* 
laries  of  the  commiffaries,  and  the  hazards  at  fea, 
the  remainder  will  be  very  trifling.  Would  not 
twenty  per  cent,  freight,  which  the  free  merchants 
would  readily  give,  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
company  l 

They  would  then  be  releafed  from  the  cares  and 
reftraints  of  their  prefent  commerce,  and  the  port 
of  Batavia  would  be  open  to  all  nations,  who  would 
load  their  fhips  with  the  merchandife  of  Europe ; 
with  the  goods  bought  by  the  company,  at  a  low 
price,  of  the  India  princes,  with  whom  they  carry 
on  an  exclulive  trade  $  and  with  the  l'pices  deftined 
for  all  the  fea-ports  in  Afia,  where  the  confump- 
tion  would  neceffarily  increafe.  The  facrifice  they 
would  make  to  the  general  freedom  of  trade,  would 
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fee  amply  rewarded  by  the  certain  eafy  and  ad-  B  ®  0  K 

varitageous  fale  of  lpicesin  Europe.  Theprogrefs  ' - J — 

of  corruption  would  be  ftopt  by  adhering  to  fo 
plain  a  rule  of  adminiftration  ;  and  order  would 
be  eftablifhed  on  lueh  firm  grounds,  that  it  \vould 
require  but  little  care  to  preferve  it. 

The  necefllty  of  making  the  internal  arrange-* 
mertts  We  propofe,  is  fd  much  the  more  urgent,  as 
the  company  are  in  imminent  danger  of  lofing  the 
conftituent  part  of  their  power,  and  of  having  their 
fpice  trade  taken  from  them. 

It  is  confidently  reported;  that  the  clove-ti*ee 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  any  where  but  at  Am- 
boyna  ;  but  this  is  a  miftake.  Before  the  Dutch 
got  pofieflion  of  the  Moluc'cas,  properly  fo  called, 
all  the  iflands  in  this  archipelago  were  covered 
with  thefe  trees  :  they  ordered  them  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  continue  to  fend  two  Hoops,  each  having 
twelve  foldiers  on  board,  with  orders  to  deflroy 
them  wherever  they  make  their  appearance. 

But  not  to  lay  any  ftrefs  here  upon  the  bafenefs'of 
fuch  avarice,  which  counteracts  the  bounty  of  na¬ 
ture,  thefe  extirpators,  with  all  their  induflry, 
can  only  execute  their  commiffion  upon  the  coaft. 

Were  three  hundred  men  to  be  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  traverfing  the  forefts,  they  would  not  be 
able  fully  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  their  employ¬ 
ers.  The  earth  rebels  againlt  this  devaluation,  and 
feems  to  refill  the  wickednefs  of  men.  The  clove 
fprings  up  under  the  inllrument  that  dellroys  it, 
and  mocks  the  unfeeling  indullry  of  the  Dutch, 
who  wifh  to  fee  nothing  grow  but  for  themfelves. 

The  Englifh  that  are  fettled  at  Sumatra  have,  for 
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fome  years,  fent  cloves  to  .their  mother-country, 
which  they  obtain  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bali,  who 
gather  them  in  places  where,  it  is  pretended,  they 
no  longer  exift. 

It  is  equally  a  miflake  that  the  nutmeg- tree  is 
confined  to  Banda :  it  grows  in  New  Guinea,  and 
in  the  iflands  that  lie  near  that  coafl,  The  Malays, 
the  only  people  who  held  any  correfpondence  with 
thele  fierce  nations,  have  carried  the  produce  of 
this  tree  to  Batavia ;  the  precautions  that  have 
been  taken  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  this  fa£t 
have  only  ferved  the  more  fully  to  confirm  it ; 
and  its  truth  is  fupported  by  fo  many  attentions, 
that  it  is  impofiible  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  certainty  of  thefe  fadts  fhould 
be  called  in  queftion ;  if  either  habit  or  tradition 
fhould  make  it  believed  that  the  Spaniards  fettled 
at  the  Philippine  iflands  could  not,  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  themfelves,  eafily  procure  the  clove 
and  nutmeg-tree ;  it  muff  on  all  hands  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that,  in  thefe  remote  feas,  an  event 
has  happened,  which  merits  a  ferious  attention. 
The  flrait  of  Lombok  has  been  difeovered  by  the 
Englifh :  in  confequence  of  this  difeovery,.  they 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  SafFara,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  New  Guinea  and  the  Molucca  iflands.  This 
ifland  is  found  to  be  in  the  fame  latitude,  to  have 
the  fame  foil,  and  the  fame  climate,  with  thofe  that 
produce  the  fpices,  and  they  have  formed  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  it.  Is  it  credible  that  this  adtive  and 
perfevering  nation  will  lofe  fight  of  the  only  objedl 
they  can  propofe  to  themfelves  from  this  fituation  ? 
or  that  they  will  be  difeouraged  by  the  obflacles 
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they  may  meet  with  ?  Could  we  fuppofe  the  com¬ 
pany  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
their  rivals,  their  fituation  would  no  longer  be 
doubtful ;  it  would  be  defperate. 

Setting  afide  this  contefl  between  trading  in- 
terefts,  the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  one  of  a  flower  and  more  deftrudtive  kind.  All 
circumflances,  particularly  their  manner  of  con¬ 
ducing  their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  confpire 
to  invite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  company  have  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
fhip§,  from  fix  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons  burthen. 
Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent  out  from 
Europe,  and  a  fmaller  number  returns.  Thofe 
that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return,  make  voyages 
in  India,  where  the  feas,  except  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fo  calm,  that  weaker 
veflels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafety.  In  times  of 
profound  peace  the  fhips  fail  feparately,  but  on 
their  return  they  always  form  two  fleets  at  the 
Cape,  which  pafs  by  the  Orcades,  where  two  fhips 
belonging  to  the  Republic  wait  to  convoy  them  to 
Holland.  In  time  of  war  this  detour  was  contrived 
to  avoid  the  enemy's  privateers ;  and  they  continue 
to  make  ufe  of  it  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  con¬ 
traband  trade.  It  was  found  difficult  to  procure 
failors  who  would  encounter  the  cold  blafts  of  the 
north,  after  being  ufed  to  hot  climates  ;  but  this 
difficulty  was  furmounted,  by  offering  two  months 
pay  extraordinary.  This  cuftom  has  been  conti¬ 
nued  even  when  contrary  winds  and  ftorms  drove 
the  fleets  into  the  channel.  The  chamber  of  Am- 
fterdam  attempted  but  once  to  fupprefs  it;  but 
-•  T  3  they 
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they  were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  by  the  popu-^ 
lace,  who,  like  the  reft  of  the  nation,  difapproved 
of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  company,  and 
lamented  their  exclufive  privilege.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  navy  is  commanded  by  officers  whG  were  ori¬ 
ginally  failors  or  cabin-boys ;  they  are  qualified 
for  pilots,  and  for  working  a  fhip>  but  they  have 
not  the  Jeaft  notion  of  naval  evolutions ;  not  to 
mention,  that  from  the  defers  of  their  education 
they  can  have  no  idea  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  of 
inculcating  it  into  that  clafs  of  men  who  are  under 
their  command. 

Their  conduct  is  ftill  worfe  with  regard  to  their 
land-forces.  Soldiers  who  have  deferred  from  every 
nation  in  Europe  may,  indeed,  be  expected  not 
to  want  courage  ;  but  their  provifibn  and  cloath- 
ing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  are  lo  much  haraffied,  that 
'they  have  an  averfion  for  the  fervice.  The  officers, 
who  for  the  moft  part  originally  belonged  to 
fome  low  profeffion,  in  which  they  got  a  fum  fuf- 
ficient  to  purchafe  their  pofts,  are  incapable  of  in- 
fufing  into  them  a  military  fpirit.  The  contempt 
in  which  a  people  purely  commercial  hold  thofe 
whofe  fituation  dooms  them  to  an  involuntary  po¬ 
verty,  together  with  their  averfion  for  war,  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  degrade  and  difpirit  them.  To 
thefe  feveral  caufes  of  their  inactivity,  weaknefs, 
and  want  of  difcipline,  may  be  fubjoined  another, 
which  is  equally  applicable  both  to  the  land  and 
lea  fervice. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  moft  flaviffi  go¬ 
vernments  fo  difhonourabie  and  iniquitous  a  mode 
of  raifing  feamen  and  foldjers,  as  that  which  has, 

for 


(kidnappers),  who  are  always  bufy  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  re¬ 
public,  make  it  their  employment  to  entice  cre¬ 
dulous  men  to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of 
making  a  conhderable  fortune  in  a  fhort  time. 

Thole  who  are  allured  by  the  bait  are  enrolled,  j 

and  receive  two  months  pay,  which  is  always  given 
to  their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an  engagement 
of  three  hundred  livres  *,  which  is  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  that  enlilts  them,  who  is  obliged  by  this 
agreement  to  furnilh  them  with  fome  cloaths  worth 
about  a  tenth  part  of  that  fum,  The  debt  is  fe- 
cured  by  one  of  the  company’s  bills,  but  it  is  never 
paid  unlefs  the  debtor  lives  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  oyt  of  his  pay. 

A  company  which  fupports  itfelf,  notwithftand* 
ing  this  contempt  for  the  military  order,  and  with 
foldiers  fo  corrupted,  lhould  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  of  negociation 
have  made  in  thefe  latter  ages.  It  has  ever  been 
neceffary  to  fupply  the  want  of  ftrength  by  treaties, 
by  patience,  by  moderation,  and  by  artifice ;  but 
republicans  fhould  be  well  informed,  that  fuch  a 
Hate  can  only  be  a  precarious  one,  and  that  poli- 
litical  meafures,  how  well  foever  they  may  be 
combined,  are  not  always  able  to  refill  the  torrent 
of  violence  and  the  necehity  of  circumftanccs. 

The  company  fhould  have  troops  compofed  of  ci¬ 
tizens,  which  is  by  no  means  impoffible.  It  never 
can  infpire  that  public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm  for 
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glory  which  it  has  not  itfelf,  In  this  refpect  it  is 
the  fame  with  a  company  as  with  a  government* 
which  ought  to  form  its  troops  upon  thofe  princi¬ 
ples  only  that  are  the  bafis  of  its  own  conflitution. 
Oeconomy  and  the  defire  of  igiin  are  the  principles 
of  adminiflration  adopted  b^fhe  company.  Thefe 
are  the  motives  that  fhould  attach  the  foldier  to 
their  fervice.  As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  ex¬ 
peditions,  he  fhould  be  aflfured  of  a  reward  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  means  he  hath  exerted  in  for- 
warding  their  fuccefs,  and  his  pay  fhould  be  made 
out  to  him  in  flock,  Thenperfonal  interefls,  far 
from  weakening  the  general  intentions,  will  only 
ferve  to  flrengthen  them. 

If  thefe  reflexions  fhould  not  prevail  upon  the 
company  to  alter  this  important  part  of  their  ad- 
miniflration,  let  them  at  leafl  be  awakened  by  the 
profpeX  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them,  If  they 
were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  fettlements  there  in  Ids  time  than  they  have 
employed  in  wrefling  them  from  the  Portuguefe, 
Their  befl  towns  have  neither  covert  ways  nor  gla¬ 
cis,  nor  outworks,  and  would  not  hold  out  a  week. 
They  are  never  flocked  with  provifions,  though 
they  are  always  filled  with  warlike  flores.  There 
are  not  more  than  ten  thoufand  men,  whites  and 
blacks,  to  defend  them,  and  there  fhould  be 
double  that  number,  Thefe  difadVantages  would 
not  be  compenfated  by  the  refources  of  the  navy. 
The  company  has  not  a  Angle  veffel  of  the  line  in 
all  its  ports,  and  it  would  be  impofllble  to  arm  the 
merchantmen  as  fhips  of  war.  The  largefl  of  thofe 
that  return  to  Europe  have  not  one  hundred  men  $ 

and 
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and  if  the  men  difperfed  in  all  the  fhips  that  fail  to 
India  were  colledled,  there  would  not  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  to  form  one  {ingle  ffiip’s  crew.  Any 
man  accuftomed  to  calculate  probable  events 
would  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  might  be  annihilated  in  Aha,  before  the 
flate  could  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  company. 
The  only  bafis  upon  which  this  apparently  gigan¬ 
tic  Coloffus  is  fixed,  is  the  Molucca  iilands.  Six 
men  of  war  and  fifteen  hundred  land-forces  would 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of 
them,  which  might  be  effedted  either  by  the  French 
or  the  Englifh. 

If  the  French  fhould  form  this  enterprize,  their 
fquadron  might  fail  from  the  ifle  of  France,  and 
bear  down  upon  Ternate,  where  a  commencement 
of  hoflilities  would  give  the  firft  intelligence  of  its 
arrival  in  thofe  feas,  A  fort  without  outworks, 
and  which  might  be  battered  from  the  fhips,  would 
not  make  much  refiflance,  Amboyna,  which  for-* 
merly  had  a  rampart,  a  bad  ditch,  and  four  fmall 
baflions,  has  been  fo  frequently  fubverted  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  that  it  cannot  be  in  a  condition  to  put  a 
flop  to  an  enterprifmg  enemy  for  two  days.  Banda 
has  its  peculiar  difficulties.  There  is  no  bottom 
round  thefe  iflands,  and  there  are  fuch  violent  cur¬ 
rents,  that  if  two  or  three  channels  which  lead  up 
to  it  were  miffed,  the  veffiels  would  be  unavoidably 
carried  away  under  the  wind.  But  this  might  be 
eafily  prevented  by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  attack  than  a  wall  without  a 
ditch,  or  a  covert  way,  defended  only  by  four 
baflions  in  bad  condition.  A  fmall  fort  eredted 

upon 
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upon  an  eminence  that  commands  the  place,  could 
not  defend  itfelf  four  and  twenty  hours. 

All  thofe  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas,  and 
examined  them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  one  month  againft  the  forces  we 
have  mentioned.  If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  gar- 
rifons,  which  are  not  half  fo  numerous  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  exafperated  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  fhould  refufe  to  fight,  or 
fhould  make  but  a  feeble  refiflance,  the  conqueft 
would  be  more  rapid.  To  fecure  it  as  firmly  as  it 
deferves,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  take  pofteffion  of 
Batavia;  a  circumflance  not  fo  difficult  as  it  may 
feem  to  be.  The  fquadron,  with  the  foldiers 
that  were  not  left  in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of  the 
Dutch  troops  as  fhould  havejoined  the  conqueror, 
with  a  timely  reinforcement  of  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  men,  would  infallibly  accomplifh  this  enter- 
prife,  of  which  we  fhall  be  convinced  if  we  have 
a  juft  idea  of  Batavia. 

The  moft  common  obftacle  to  tl>e  befieging  of 
maritime  places  is  the  difficulty  of  landing;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  at  the  capital  of  Java. 
Governor-general  Imho  ff,  who  was  apprized  of  this 
circumftance,  attempted  in  vain  to  remedy  it,  by 
conftrudhng  a  tort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
embellilnes  the  city.  If  thefe  works,  ereCted  at  a 
gieat  expence  by  perfons  or  no  fkill,  had  even  been 
brought  to  perfection,  they  would  not  have  im¬ 
proved  the  fituation  much :  the  landing,  which 
would  have  been  made  impracticable  in  one  place, 
worn d  always  nave  been  open  by  means  of  feveral 
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rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  road,  and  are 
all  navigable  by  (loops. 

The  troops  being  once  formed  upon  land 
would  find  nothing  but  an  immenfe  city  without  a 
covert  way,  defended  by  a  rampart,  and  by  fome 
low  and  irregular  baftions,  furrounded  by  a  ditch 
formed  on  one  fide  by  a  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  fome  marfhy  canals,  which  might  eafily  be 
filled  with  running  water;  it  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  citadel ;  but  Imhoff,  by  building  between  the 
city  and  this  fortrefs  fome  extenfive  and  high  bar¬ 
racks,  intercepted  the  communication.  He  was 
afterwards  told  of  this  blunder,  and  could  think 
of  no  better  way  of  rectifying  it,  than  to  demolifh 
two  half  baftions  of  the  fortrefs,  looking  towards 
the  city.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  joined  to 
each  other. 

But  if  the  fortifications  were  as  perfeCt  as  they 
are  bad ;  if  the  artillery,  which  is  immenfe,  were 
directed  by  men  of  judgment ;  if  even  Cohorn  or 
Vauban  were  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  un- 
fkilful  perfons,  who  have  now  the  charge  of  their 
works,  the  place  could  not  hold  out.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  at  lead  four  thoufand  men  to  defend  it,  and 
there  are  feldom  more  than  fix  hundred.  Neither 
indeed  are  the  Dutch  fo  ignorant  as  to  place  their 
confidence  in  fo  feeble  a  garrifon :  they  depend 
much  more  upon  the  inundations  they  are  able  to 
raife  by  opening  the  fluices  that  confine  feveral 
fmall  rivers.  They  imagine  that  thefe  inundations 
would  retard  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  and  would 
deftroy  the  befiegers  by  the  diftempers  they  would 
occafion.  With  a  little  more  reflection  they  would 
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difcover,  that  the  place  muft  furrender,  before 
thefe  drainings  had  taken  effe6l. 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France  might  form, 
would  equally  fuit  the  intereffc  of  Great  Britain  i 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Englifh  would  in  the 
firft  place  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  an  excellent  harbour,  which  they  are 
in  want,  of  for  their  voyages  to  India. 

The  Cape  may  be  attacked  in  two  places  :  the 
firft  is  Table  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
fort  is  fituated.  It  is  an  open  road,  where  the 
violence  of  the  fea  is  broken  only  by  a  fmall  ifiand, 
and  is  fo  bad  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  that  in  1722  twenty- five  fhips 
were  loft  there,  and  feven  in  1736.  Though  all 
navigators  prefer  it  in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year, 
on  account  of  the  accommodations  they  find  there, 
it  is  probable  that  a  landing  would  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  here,  becaufe  the  two  fides  of  the  har¬ 
bour  are  covered  with  batteries,  which  it  would 
be  hazardous,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  fiience. 
Falfe  Bay  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable,  which 
though  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the  former 
by  lea,  is  yet  no  more  than  three  leagues  from 
the  capital  on  the  land  fide.  The  landing  would 
be  effected  quietly  in  this  place  of  fecurity,  and 
the  troops  would  gain,  without  oppofition,  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  fort.  As  this  ci¬ 
tadel,  in  other  refpecfts  confined,  is  only  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  at  moft, 
it  might  be  reduced  in  lefs  than  a  day’s  time  by  a 
few  bombs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  dif- 
peried  throughout  an  immenfe  fpace,  and  fepa- 
,  .  •  rated 
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rated  from  each  other  by  deferts,  would  not  have 
time  to  come  to  its  relief.  Perhaps,  they  would 
not  if  it  were  even  in  their  power.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  fuppofe  that  the  oppreffton  under  which 
they  groan,  may  make  them  wifh  for  a  change  of 
government.  The  lofs  of  the  Cape  would,  per¬ 
haps,  render  it  impoffible  for  the  company  to  con¬ 
vey  to  India  the  fuccours  neceffary  for  the  defence 
of  their  fettlements,  or  would  at  leaf;  make  thofe 
fuccours  lefs  certain  and  more  expenfive.  The 
Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  would  draw  great  con¬ 
veniences,  and  even  immenfe  advantages  from 
this  conqueft,  if  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  which 
reafon  and  humanity  will  always  oppofe,  could 
once  be  laid  afide. 

The  Britifi  colonies  of  North  America  have 
iron,  wood,  rice,  fugar,  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  coniumption,  which  the  Cape  is  entirely 
without.  They  might  be  conveyed  thither,  and 
wines  and  brandy  received  in  exchange.  The  foil 
and  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  fo  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  that  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  may  be  allotted  to  it.  If  a  regular 
confumption  could  be  eftablifhed,  we  fhould  fcora 
fee  a  fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  covered  with 
vineyards.  Toleration,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the 
government ;  the  profpeft  of  a  comfortable  fitu- 
ation  would  attradl  cultivators  from  all  quarters. 
They  would  foon  be  in  a  condition  to  furnifh 
wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors  in  plenty  to  Bri- 
tifh  America,  and,  perhaps,  the  metropolis  itielf 
might  one  day  be  fupplied  from  the  fame  plentiful 
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book  fource  with  wine,  which  it  unwillingly  purchafe* 
from  France. 

If  the  republic  of  Flolland  fhould  not  confideras 
imaginary  the  dangers  to  which  our  love  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  nations  makes  us  apprehend  her  com¬ 
merce  may  be  expoied,  £he  ought  to  omit  no  pre-* 
caution  to  prevent  them.  She  muft  conflantly  keep 
in  mind,  that  the  company,  from  its  beginning  to 
the  year  1722,  has  received  about  fifteen  hundred 
fhips,  the  freight  of  which  amounted  in  India  to 
703,366,000  livres  *,  and  has  been  fold  in  Europe 
for  double  that  fum ;  that  by  fending  6,000,000 
of  livres  f  into  India,  annual  returns  of  40,000,000 
J  are  procured,  only  the  fifth  part  of  which  at 
moft  is  confumed  in  the  United  Provinces;  that 
at  the  renewal  of  each  grant,  the  Company  has 
given  considerable  fums  to  the  republic ;  that  it 
has  affifted  the  flate  whenever  it  flood  in  need  of 
affiflance ;  that  it  has  raifed  a  multitude  of  private 
fortunes,  which  have  prodigioufly  increafed  the 
riches  of  the  nation  ;  in  fhort,  that  it  has  doubled, 
perhaps  trebled  the  adlivity  of  the  metropolis,  by 
furnifhing  it  with  frequent  opportunities  of  form¬ 
ing  great  enterprifes. 

The  company  ufually  pay  to  the  flate  duties  of 

import  for  all  the  merchandife  they  receive  from 

India.  By  a  regulation  of  the  10th  of  July  1677, 

they  are  annually  to  pay  32,000  livres  §  in  lieu  of 

the  duties  of  export.  They  obtained  the  renewal 

of  their  grant  in  1743,  with  this  formal  flipulati- 

on,  that  the  republic  fhould  receive  three  per  cent. 

upon  the  dividend.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the 
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government  have  a  right  toderive  greater  advanta-  E  0  0  K 
ges  from  an  excluftve  privilege  of  fuch  importance, 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations, 
whatever  the  form  of  their  government  might  be, 
that  the  eftates  acquired  in  any  country  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  government. 

The  reafon  of  this  grand  maxim  is  evident  to 
all  capacities.  Private  fortunes  are  fo  elfentially 
connected  with  the  profperity  of  the  public, 
that  when  the  latter  is  injured  the  former  mud; 
fuffer  of  courfe.  Thus,  when  the  fubje&s  of 
a  ftate  ferve  it  with  their  fortunes  or  their  per- 
fons,  they  do  nothing  but  defend  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  intereft.  The  profperity  of  the  country  is 
the  profperity  of  each  citizen.  This  maxim, 
which  is  true  in  all  governments,  has  a  particular 
propriety  when  applied  to  free  focieties. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  bodies  of  men, 
whofe  intereft,  either  from  the  nature  of  thofo 
bodies,  their  extenfive  relations,  or  the  variety 
of  their  views,  are  more  elfentially  connected  with 
the  common  intereft.  Of  this  kind  is  the  India 
company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to  its  trade 
are  enemies  to  the  republic ;  and  its  fecurity  is 
eftablifhed  on  the  fame  bafis  with  that  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  beft  difcernment, 
the'  national  debt  has  fenfibly  Weakened  the 
United  Provinces,  and  affected  the  ghneral  wel¬ 
fare,  by  gradually  increafing  the  load  of  taxes. 

The  republic  can  never  be  reftored  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  fplendor,  till  it  is  releafed  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  burthen  under  which  it  groans;  and  this 
relief  can  only  be  expefted  from  a  company, 
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which  it  has  always  encouraged*  pfote&ed  and 
favoured.  To  place  this  powerful  body  in  a 
fituation  to  render  the  higheft  fervices  to  the 
country*  it  will  by  no  means  be  neceffary  to 
reduce  the  profits  of  the  proprietors ;  it  will  be 
fuihcient  to  bring  it  back  to  thofe  principles  of 
ceconomy  and  fimplicity*  and  to  that  plan  of 
adminiflration*  which  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
early  profperity. 

-  A  reformation  fo  neceffary  will  admit  of 
no  delay.  This  confidence  is  due  to  a  govern- 
ment  which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain 
a  great  number  of  citizens  within  itfelf,  and  to 
e&iploy  only  a  fmall  part  of  them  in  its  diftant 
fettlements.  It  is  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe 
that  Holland  has  Continually  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  fubje&s  *  the  liberty  of  confcience  al¬ 
lowed  there*  and  the  moderation  of  the  laws* 
have  attracted  all  perfons  who  were  oppreffed 
in  feveral  other  places  by  a  fpirit  of  intoleration 
and  the  feverity  of  government. 

The  republic  has  procured  means  of  fubfiftence 
to  all  perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fettle  and 
work  among  them :  wTe  have  feen  at  different 
times  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ruined  by  war* 
feeking  fecurity  and  employment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a  confider- 
able  objedt  in  Holland,  although  the  land  is 
cultivated  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfeftion 
as  poffible.  But  the  herring  fifhery  fupplies  the 
place  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  new  method  of 
fubfiflence*  a  fchool  for  feamen.  Born  upon  the 
watets,  they  plough  the  fea,  from  whence  they 
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get  their  food:  they  grow  familiar  with  ftorms,  B  °  OK 
and  learn  without  rifque  to  overcome  dangers. 

The  traffic  of  tranfport  which  the  republic 
continually  carries  on  from  one  European  na¬ 
tion  to  another,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  navigation* 
which,  without  deftroying  men,  fupplies  them 
with  fubfiftence  by  labour. 

In  ffiort,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a  part 
of  Europe,  peoples  Holland.  It  is  as  it  wer£ 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Her  fhips  are  her 
landed  eftates,  which  ffie  makes  the  moft  of* 
at  the  expence  of  the  flranger. 

The  elegant  accommodations  oi  life  are  known 
in  Holland  without  being  an  objebt  ot  purfuit : 
the  refinements  of  behaviour  are  adopted  with 
moderation;  thofe  of  caprice  they  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with.  A  fpirit  of  order,  frugality,  and  even 
avarice  prevails  throughout  the  nation*  and  has 
been  carefully  kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  are  conducted  by  the  fame 
fpirit.  They  are  peopled  in  general  with  the 
fcumof  the  nation,  or  with  foreigners;  but  rigid 
laws,  an  equitable  adminiftration*  an  eafy  fubfift¬ 
ence,  and  ufeful  labour*  foon  infufe  morals  into 
thefe  men,  who  were  exiled  from  Europe*  becaule 
they  had  none. 

The  fame  defign  of  preferving  the  popula¬ 
tion  prevails  in  the  military  fyftem;  the  repub¬ 
lic  maintains  a  great  number  of  foreign  troops 
in  Europe,  and  fome  in  the  colonies. 

The  failors  in  Holland  are  "well  paid;  and  fo¬ 
reign  feamen  are  conftantly  employed  either  on 
board  their  trading  vefTels,  or  their  men  of  war. 
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For  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  it  is  necef* 
fary  that  harmony  fhould  be  preferved  at  home, 
and  peace  abroad.  No  people,  except  the  Swifs, 
take  more  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
neighbours ;  and  they  endeavour,  Hill  more  than  the 
Swifs,  to  encourage  peace  among  them.-  The  re¬ 
public  preferves  unanimity  among  her  citizens,  by 
very  excellent  laws,  which  prefcribe  the  duties  of 
every  fbation*  by  a  fpeedy  and  difinterefted  admini- 
fixation  of  juflice,  and  by  regulations  admirably 
well  adapted  to  the  merchants.  She  has  fhewn  the 
opinion  fhe  entertains  of  the  neceffity  of  good  faith 
by  her  obfervance  of  treaties,  and  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  inculcate  the  fame  principle  among 
individuals. 

In  a  word,  we  know' of  no  nation  in  Europe 
that  has  confidered  better  what  its  united  advan¬ 
tages  of  fituation,  flxength,  and  population  al¬ 
low  it  to  undertake,  or  that  has  known  and  fol¬ 
lowed  more  effectually  the  means  of  increafing  both 
its  population  and  its  ftrength.  We  know  of 
none,  which  having  fuch  objeCts  as  an  exten- 
five  commerce  and  liberty,  mutually  attracting 
and  fupporting  each  other,  hath  conducted  itfelf 
in  a  better  manner  for  the  prefervation  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  thefe  manners  already  changed 
and  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  government !  Perfonal  interefts,  which  be¬ 
come  laudable  by  being  combined*  are  now  to¬ 
tally  felfifh,  and  corruption  is  become  general. 
There  is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which 
above  all  others  in  the  univerfe  fhould  infpire 
its  inhabitants  with  more  ftedfaft  attachments. 

In 
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In  reality,  what  patriotic  fentiments  might  wemot 
exped  from  a  nation  that  can  fay  to  itfelf,  This 
land  which  I  inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by  me; 
it  is  I  who  have  embellifhed,  who  have  created  it. 
This  threatening  fea,  which  deluged  all  our  plains* 
rages  in  vain  againft  the  powerful  dikes  I  have  op- 
poled  to  its  fury.  I  have  purified  this  air  which 
ftagnant  waters  had  filled  with  fatal  exhalations* 
It  is  by  my  means  that  fuperb  cities  ftand  now 
upon  the  Dime  and  mud,  over  which  the  ocean 
once  rolled  its  waves.  'The  ports  I  have  con- 
ftruded,  the  canals  I  have  digged*  received  the 
productions  of  the  whole  univerfe,  which  I  dif- 
penfe  at  pleafure.  The  inheritances  of  ether  na¬ 
tions  are  only  poffefTions  which  man  difputes  with 
man  ;  that  which  I  lhail  leave  to  my  pofterity,  I 
have  ravilhed  from  the  elements  which  confpired 
againft  my  territory,  and  am  now  the  matter  of  it. 
It  is  here  that  I  have  eftablilhed  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  nature,  a  new  fyftem  of  manners.  I  have 
*  done  every  thing  where  there  was  nothing.  Air* 
land,  government,  liberty,  all  thefe  are  my  works* 
I  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  paft  *  and  when  I  call  a 
look  into  futurity,  I  fee  with  fatisfadion  that  my 
allies  will  reft  quietly  on  the  fame  fpot  where  my 
forefathers  law  the  breaking  of  ftorms. 

What  motives  thefe  for  idolizing  one’s  coun¬ 
try  !  Yet  there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in 
Holland  :  it  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  have 
no  other  relation  among  themfelves  than  the  fpot 
they  occupy.  Meannefs-,  bafenefs  and  dilhonefty 
charaderife  now  the  conquerors  of  Philip;  They 
make  a  traffic  of  their  oath,  as  of  their  merchan- 
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dife ;  and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of  the 
univerfe*  which  they  had  aftonifhed  by  their  in- 
duftry  and  by  their  virtues. 

Ye  unworthy  members  of  the  government*  un¬ 
der  which  ye  live*  fhudder  at  leaffc  at  the  dangers 
that  furround  you  !  Thofe  who  have  flavifh  fouls 
are  not  far  removed  from  flavery.  The  facred  fire 
of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  up  by  chafle  hands. 
Ye  are  not  now  in  the  fame  ftate  of  anarchy*  as 
when  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  all  equally  oppofed 
by  the  nobles  in  their  refpedlive  ftates,  could  not 
carry  on  their  defigns  either  with  fecrecy,  unani¬ 
mity  or  rapidity  i  as  when  the  equilibrium  of  the 
feveral  powers  was  merely  the  effect  of  tfyeir  mutual 
debility.  At  prefent*  power  grown  more  inde¬ 
pendent*  confirms  thofe  advantages  to  a  monarchy 
Which  a  free  ftate  can  never  enjoy.  What  have  re¬ 
publicans  to  oppofe  to  fuperiority  fo  formidable  ? 
Their  virtues ;  but  ye  have  loft  them.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  your  manners*  and  of  your  magiftrates, 
encourages  every  where  the  detractors  of  liberty ; 
and*  perhaps*  your  fatal  example  is  the  means  of 
impoftng  a  heavier  yoke  on  other  nations.  What 
anfwer  would  you  with  us  to  make  to  thofe  men, 
who*  either  from  the  prejudice  of  education  or  the 
Want  of  honefty*,  are  perpetually  telling  us  This 
is  the  government  which  you  extol  fo  much  in  your 
writings  *  thefe  are  the  happy  c'onfequences  of  that 
fyftem  of  liberty  you  hold  fo  dear.  To  thofe  vices 
which  you  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  defpotifm* 
they  have  added  another*,  which  furpaffes  them  all,, 
the  inability  to  flop  the  prog  refs  of  evil.  What 
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anfwer  can  be  given  to  fo  fevere  a  fatire  on  demo¬ 
cracy  ? 

Industrious  Hollanders !  ye  who  were  for¬ 
merly  fo  renowned  for  your  bravery,  and  are  at 
prefent  fo  diftinguifhed  by  your  wealth,  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  being  again  reduced  to  crouch  under 
the  rod  you  have  broken,  and  which  ftill  hangs 
over  you.  Would  you  learn  how  the  Ipirit  of 
commerce  may  be  united  and  prefer ved  with  the 
fpirit  of  liberty?  View  from  your  fhores  that 
ifland,  and  thofe  people,  whom  nature  prefents  to 
you  as  a  model  for  your  imitation.  Keep  your 
eyes  conftantly  fixed  upon  England .  if  the  al¬ 
liance  of  that  kingdom  has  been  your  fupport,  its 

conduct  will  now  ferve  you  as  an  inflru&or,  and 

% 

its  example  as  a  guide. 
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hfh  in  the  Eaf  Indies , 

E  know  nothing  either  of  the  period  in 
which  the  Britifh  ides  were  peopled,  nor 
of  the  origin  of  their  firft  inhabitants.  All  we 
can  learn  from,  the  mod;  authentic  hiftorical  re¬ 
cords  is,  that  they  were  fuccefiively  vifited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Gauls. 
The  traders  of  thel'e  nations  ufed  to  go  there  to, 
exchange  earthen  vefiels,  fait,  all  kinds  of  iron, 
and  copper  inftruments,  for  fkins,  (laves,  hounds, 
and  bull-dogs,  and  efpecially  for  tin.  Their  pro¬ 
fits  were  juft  what  they  pleafed  in  their  dealings, 
with  favages  equally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  what 
they  fold  or  bought. 

A  loose  fpeculation  would  lead  us  to  imagine, 
that  idanders  have  been  the  firft  civilized  people 
among  mankind.  Nothing  puts  a  ftop  to  the  ex- 
curfions  of  people  living  on  a  continent:  they  may 
get  their  livelihood  and  avoid  fighting  at  the  fame 
time.  In  iflands,  war,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
a  too  limited  fociety,  diould  fooner  make  laws  and 
treaties  neceffary.  But  whatever  is  the  realbn  of 
it,  we  generally  fee  the  manners  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  idanders  formed  later  and  more  imper-s 
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feebly  than  others.  All  the  traditions  refpe£ting  B  n 
Britain,  particularly  confirm  this  aiTeition.  v  j 

The  Roman  empire  was  not  iufficiently  dura¬ 
ble,  and  too  eagerly  difputed,  to  improve  in  any 
confiderable  degree  the  induftry  of  the  Britons. 

Even  the  fmall  progrefs  that  hufbandry  and  the 
arts  had  made  during  this  period,  was  loft  as  foon 
as  that  haughty  power  had  determined  to  abandon 
this  conqueft.  The  fpirit  of  (lavery  which  the 
fouthern  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  contrafted,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  courage  neceffary  to  refift  at 
firft  the  overaowings  of  their  neighbours  the  Pitts, 
who  had  faved  themfeives  from  the  yoke  by  Hying 
tpwards  the  north  of  the  ifland,  and  prevented  them 
afterwards  from  being  able  to  oppofe  the  more  de- 
ftrudbive,  more  obftinate  and  more  numerous  ex- 
peditions  of  plunderers  that  poured  in  fwarms 
from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

All  nations  were  affected  with  this  dreadful 
plao-ue,  the  moft  deftruttive,  perhaps,  that  ever 
was° recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
calamities  which  Great  Britain  particularly  expe¬ 
rienced  are  inexprefiible.  Every  year,  feveral 
times  even  in  a  year,  her  countries  were  ravaged, 
her  houfes  burnt,  her  women  ravilhed,  her  temples 
ftripped,  her  inhabitants  maffacred,  put  to  torture, 
or  enflaved.  All  thefe  misfortunes  fucceeded  each 
other  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  A\  nen  the 
country  was  fo  far  deftroyed  that  nothing  remained 
to  glut  the  avidity  of  thefe  barbarians,  they  fazed 
on  the  land  itfelf.  One  nation  fucceeded  another. 

One  troop  fupervening,  expelled  or  exterminated 
the  one  that  was  already  eftablilhed;  and  this 
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fucceffion  of  revolutions  conftantly  kept  up  indo¬ 
lence,  miftruft  and  mifery.  In  thefe  difpiriting 
times,  the  Britons  had  fcarce  any  commercial  con¬ 
nection  with  the  continent.  Exchanges  were  even 
lo  i  are  among!!  them,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  have 
witnefies  for  the  fale  of  the  leal!  trifle. 

It  might  have  been  expedted  that  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdom^  would  have  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
calamities  i  when  William  the  Conqueror  fubdued 
Great  Britain  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  His  followers  came  from  coun¬ 
tries  rather  more  civilized,  more  adtive,  and  more 
induilrious,  than  thofe  they  came  to  fettle  in.  Such 
a  communication  ought  naturally  to  have  rectified 
and  enlarged  the  ideas  ot  the  conquered  people. 
The  introduction  of  the  feudal  government  occa- 
honed  fo  fpeedy  and  fo  complete  a  revolution  in 
matters  of  property,  that  every  thing  was  thrown 
into  confuffon. 

The  minds  of  men  were  fcarcely  fettled,  and 
tlie  conquerors  and  the  conquered  had  but  juft 
begun  to  conffder  themfelv'es  as  one  and  the  fame 
people,  when  the  abilities  and  itrength  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  fupporting  the  pretenfions 
of  their  fovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
tlicie  qbftinate  wars,  the  Englifh  diiplayed  mili- 
taiy  talents  and  courage  3  but  after  feveral  great 
efforts,  and  conhderable  fuccefs,  they  were  forced 
back  into  their  ifland,  where  domefiic  troubles  ex- 
pofed  them  to  frefh  calamities, 

During  thefe  different  periods,  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  was  in  the  hands  01  the  jewTs  and  the  bankers 
of  Lombardy,  who  were  alternately  favoured  and 
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robbed,  confidered  as  ufeful  perfons,  and  con-  B  °n°  K 
demned  to  deaths  expelled  and  recalled  :  thefe  tu- 
ro ults  were  increafed  by  the  audacity  of  the  pirates, 
who  being  fometimes  protected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  which  they  fhared  their  Spoils,  attacked 
all  (hips  indiscriminately,  and  frequently  fank  their 
crews.  The  interefl  of  money  was  at  fifty  per  cent.  , 
Leather,  furs,  butter,  lead,  and  tin  were  the  only 
things  exported  from  England  at  a  very  moderate 
rate,  and  thirty  thoufand  facks  of  wool,  which  re¬ 
turned  annually  a  more  confiderable  fum.  As  the 
Englifh  were  then  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  dying  this  wool,  and  manu  fa  (during  it 
with  elegance,  the  greateft  part  of  this  money  re¬ 
turned.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  foieign 
manufacturers  were  invited,  and  the  people  were 
prohibited  from  wearing  any  cloaths  that  were  not 
pf  home  manufacture.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ex-  >r 
portation  of  manufactured  wool  and  wrought  iron 
was  forbidden  ;  two  laws  altogether  worthy  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  inftituted. 

Henry  VII.  permitted  the  barons  to  difpofeof 
their  lands,  and  the  common  people  to  buy  them. 

This  regulation  diminifhed  the  inequality  which 
fubfifted  before  between  the  fortunes  of  the  lords 
and  their  vaffals ;  it  made  the  latter  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  infpired  the  people  with  the  delire 
of  enriching  themfelves,  and  with  the  hope  of  en¬ 
joying  their  riches.  There  were  many  obftacles  to 
this  wifh,  and  this  hope  5  fome  of  which  were  re¬ 
moved.  The  company  of  merchants  eftablifhed  at 
London  was  prevented  from  exacting  in  future  the 

fum  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-five 
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livres  *  from  each  of  the  other  merchants  in  the 
kingdom,  defirous  of  trading  at  the  great  fairs  of 
the  Low  countries.  In  order  to  fix  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  it  was 
enabled,  that  no  perfon  fhoulcj  put  his  fon  or 
daughter  out  to  any  kind  of  apprenticefhip,  with¬ 
out  being  poflefled  of  a  rent  of  twenty-two  livres 
ten  fols  f  in  landed  property  ;  this  abfurd  law  was 
afterwards  mitigated. 

Unfortunately  that  law  which  regulated  the 
price  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  of  woollens,  of 
workmen’s  wages,  of  fluffs,  and  of  cloathing, 
was  maintained  in  its  full  force.  Other  impedi¬ 
ments  even  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
on  account  of  fome  pernicious  combinations  that 
were  fet  on  foot.  The  loan  of  money  at  interefl, 
and  the  profits  of  exchange  were  flriblly  prohi¬ 
bited,  as  ufurious  in  themfelves,  or  calculated  to 
introduce  ufury.  The  exportation  of  money  in 
-any  kind  of  coin  was  forbidden ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  foreign  merchants  from  carrying  it  darn 
deflinely  away,  they  were  compelled  to  change 
into  Englifh  merchandife  the  entire  produce  of  the 
goods  they  had  brought  into  England.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  horfes  was  likewife  prohibited ;  and 
the  people  were  not  fufhciently  enlightened  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  fuch  a  prohibition  would  neceffarily 
caufe  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  the 
ipea.es  to  be  neglebled.  At  length  corporations 
were  eflablifhed  in  all  the  towns  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  flate  authorifed  all  perfons  of  the  fame  pro- 
feflion,  to  make  fuch  regulations  as  they  fhould. 

*  681.  18  s.  i  d,  f  Near  2©  s. 
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think  neceffary  for  their  exclufive  prefervation  and  B  °n®  * 
fuccefs.  The  nation  is  Hill  opprefled  with  a  re-  v 
gulation  fo  contrary  to  general  induftry,  and 
which  reduces  every  thing  to  a  kind  of  mono¬ 
poly. 

Upon  confideringfuch  a  number  of  ftrange  laws, 
wc  might  be  induced  to  think  that  ffenry  was, 
either  indifferent  about  the  profperity  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  or  that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  under- 
{landing.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  this 
prince,  °notwithflanding  his  extreme  avarice,  often 
lent  confiderable  fums  of  money,  without  intcreflji 
to  merchants  who  had  not  property  fufhcient  to 
carry  on  the  fchemes  they  had  planned  1  befides^ 
the  wifdom  of  his  government  is  fo  well  con¬ 
firmed,  that  he  is  accounted,  with  reafon,  one  of 
the  greateft  monarchs  that  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  England.  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  genius,  it  requires  a  liicceffion  of  feveral  ages 
before  any  fcience  can  be  reduced  to  fimple  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  theories  as  with 
machines,  which  are  always  very  complicated  at 
firfl,  and  which  are  only  freed  in  the  courfe  of 
time  by  obfervation  and  experience,  from  thofe 
ufelefs  wheels  which  ferved  merely  to  increafe  their 

frifrion. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fucceeding  reigns  was  not 
much  more  extenfive  upon  thofe  matters  we  are 
treating  of.  Some  Flemings,  fettled  in  England, 
were  the  only  good  workmen  in  that  country  $  they 
were  almoft  always  infulted  and  oppreifed  by  the 
Engiifb  workmen,  who  were  jealous  without  emu¬ 
lation  :  they  complained  that  all  the  cuflomeis 

went' 
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went  to  the  Flemings,  and  they  raifed  the  price  of 
corn.  The  government  adopted  thefe  popular 
prejudices,  and  forbad  all  Arrangers  to  employ 
more  than  two  workmen  in  their  fhops.  The 
merchants  were  not  better  treated  than  the  work¬ 
men,  and  thofe  even  who  were  naturalized,  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  fame  duties  as  aliens.  Igno¬ 
rance  was  fa  general,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
beit  lands  wras  negleCted,  in  order  to  convert  them 
into  p allure  lands,  even  at  the  time  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fheep,  which  might  be  in  one  flock,  was 
re  {trained  by  the  laws  to  two  thoufand,  All 
mercantile  correfpondences  were  confined  in  the 
Low  countries.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  provin¬ 
ces  bought  the  EngliiTi  commodities,  and  circu¬ 
lated  them  through  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  nation  would  not  have  made 
any  confiderable  figure  for  a  long  time,  without  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumflances. 

The  Duke  cf  Alva’s  cruelties  drove  feveral  able 
manufacturers  into  England,  who  carried  the  art  of 
the  fine  Flemifh  manufactures  to  London,  The 
perfections  which  the  Proteftants  buffered  in 
France  fupphed  England  with  workmen  of  all 
kinds.  Elizabeth,  impatient  of  contradiction,  but 
knowing  and  defirpus  of  doing  what  was  right,  at 
once  aefpotic  and  popular,  with  the  advantages  of 
a  good  undemanding,  and  of  being  properly  o- 
beyed,  availed  herfelf  of  the  fermentation  of  peo¬ 
ple  s  minds,  as  prevalent  throughout  all  her  do¬ 
minions  as  through  the  reft  of  Europe  5  and  while 
this  fermentation  produced  among  other  people 
nothing  but  theological  difputes,  and  civil  or  foreign 
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wars;  in  England,  it  gave  rife  to  a  lively  emulation  B  °n^  K 
for  commerce,  and  for  the  improvement  of  navi-  s  v  ' 
gation. 

The  Englifh  learned  to  build  their  fhips  at  home, 
which  they  bought  before  of  the  merchants  of  Lu- 
bee  and  Hamburgh.  They  were  foon  the  only  per- 
fons  who  traded  to  Mufcovy  by  the  way  of  Archan¬ 
gel  juft  difeovered ;  and  they  prefently  became 
competitors  with  the  Hanfe  towns  in  Germany, 

'and  in  the  north.  They  began  to  trade  withTurky. 

Several  of  their  navigators  attempted,  though  in 
vain,  to  difcover  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  northern 
feas.  At  length  Drake,  Stephens,  Cavendifh,  and 
feme  others,  reached  that  place,  fome  by  the  fouth 
fea,  and  others  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  voyages  was  fufficient  to 

‘  X  r  r  j  ages  of  the 

determine  the  moft  able  merchants  of  London  to  Engii/h to 
eftablifh  a  company  in  the  year  1600;  which  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  aeft  which  granted  this  privilege, 
fixed  it  for  fifteen  years  t  it  declared,  that  if  ie 
fhould  prove  injurious  to  the  ftate,  it  ftiouki  be 
annulled,  and  the  company  fupprefted,  by  giving 
two  years  previous  notice  to  its  members. 

This  claufe  of  relerve  was  ov/ing  to  the  difplea- 
fure  the  commons  had  lately  fhewn  on  account  of 
a  grant,  the  novelty  of  which  might  pofTibly  offend 
them.  The  queen  had  returned  to  the  houfe,  and 
had  fpoken  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  worthy  to 
ferve  as  a  leffon  to  all  fovereigns. 

«  Gen  tlemen,”  faid  fhe  to  the  members  of  the 
houfe  com  mi  Honed  to  return  her. thanks,  <c  I  am 
extremely  fenfible  of  your  attachment,  and  of  the 
ct  care  you  have  taken  to  give  me  an  authentic 
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cc  teflimony  ofit.  This  affection  for  my  perfonhad 
cc  determined  you  to  apprize  me  of  a  fault  I  had 
“  inadvertently  fallen  into  from  ignorance,  but  in 
whidh  my  will  had  no  fliare.  If  your  vigilance 
cc  had  not  difcovered  to  me  the  mifchiefs  which  my 
iC  miftake  might  have  produced,  what  pain  fhould 
<c  I  not  have  felt — I,  who  have  nothing  dearer  to 
me  than  the  affe£tion  and  prefervation  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  ?  May  my  hand  fuddenly  wither*  may  my 
cc  heart  be  {truck  at  once  with  a  deadly  blow,  be- 
iC  fore  I  fhall  ever  grant  particular  privileges  that 
‘c  my  fubje&s  may  have  reafon  to  complain  of ! 
“  The  fplendour  of  the  throne  has  not  fo  far  daz- 
“  2fled  my  eyes,  that  I  fhould  prefer  the  abufe  of 
an  unbounded  authority  to  the  ufe  of  a  power 
*c  exercifed  by  juftice.  The  brilliancy  of  royalty 
<c  blinds  only  thofe  princes  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
<c  duties  that  the  crown  impofes.  I  dare  believe 
“  that  I  ilaall  not  be  ranked  amongfuch  monarchsi 
cc  I  know  that  I  hold  not  the  fcepter  for  my  own 
iC  proper  advantage,  and  that  I  am  entirely  devoted 
cc  to  the  fociety>  which  has  put  its  confidence  in 
cc  me.  It  is  my  happinefs  to  fee  that  the  ftate  has 
tc  hitherto  profpered  under  my  government  •> 
<c  and  that  my  fubje61s  are  worthy  that  I  fhould 
yield  up  my  crown  and  my  life  for  their  fakes; 
Impute  not  to  me  the  improper  meafures  I  may 
be  engaged  in>  nor  the  irregularities  which  may 
be  committed  under  the  fan&ion  of  my  name; 
“  You  know  that  the  minifters  of  princes  are 
<f  too  often  guided  by  private  interefts*  that  truth 
<c  feldom  reaches  the  ears  of  kings,  and  that  obliged 
cf  as  they  are,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  they 
cc  ajre laden  with,  to  fix  their  attention  on  thofe  which 
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**  are  of  the  greateft  importance,  it  is  impoflible 
they  fhould  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes.5' 
The  funds  of  this  company  were,  at  firft,  far 
from  being  confiderable.  Part  of  them  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  four  fhips^  which 
failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  1601;  and  the 
reft  was  fent  abroad  in  money  and  merchandife. 

Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
arrived  the  year  following  at  the  port  of  Achen, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  mart.  In¬ 
telligence  was  received  of  the  victories  gained  by 
the  Englifh  over  the  Spaniards  at  fea;.  and  this  in¬ 
telligence  procured  him  a  very  diftinguifhed  re¬ 
ception.  The  king  behaved  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal;  he  ordered 
that  his  own  wives  richly  habited,  fhould  play  fe¬ 
deral  airs  in  his  prefence,  on  a  variety  of  inftru- 
ments.  This  favour  was  followed  by  all  the  com¬ 
pliances  that  could  be  wiflied  for  to  facilitate  the 
eftablifhmentof  afafe  and  advantageous  commerce. 
The  Englifh  admiral  was  received  at  Bantam  in  ' 
the  fame  manner  as  at  the  place  wh$re  he  firft 
landed;  and  a  fhip  which  he  had  difpatched  to  the 
Molucca  illands,  brought  him  a  confiderable  cargo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  With  thefe  valuable 
fpices,  and  the  pepper  he  took  in  at  Java  and  Su¬ 
matra,  he  returned  fafe  to  Europe. 

This  early  fuccefs  determined  thefocietywhohad 
intruded  their  interefts  in  the  hands  of  this  able  man, 
to  form  fettlements  in  India.;  but  not  without  the 
confentof  the  natives.  They  did  not  wifh  to  begin 
with  conquefts.  Their  expeditions  were  nothing 

more  thap  the  enterprilesoi  humane  and  fair  traders, 

They 
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They  made  themfelves  beloved:  but  they  gained 
nothing  by  this  good  impreffion,  except  a  few  fac¬ 
tories,  and  were  in  no  condition  to  fuflain  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  their  rivals,  who  were  very  formidable. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  were  in  poffeffion  of 
large  provinces,  well  fortified  places,  and  good 
harbours.  By  thefe  advantages  their  trade  was 
fecured  againft  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
againft  new  competitors ;  their  return  to  Europe 
was  rendered  eafy;  and  they  had  opportunities  of 
getting  a  good  fale  for  the  commodities  they  car¬ 
ried  to  Afia,  and  to  purchafe  thofe  they  wanted  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary, 
expofed  to  the  caprice  of  leafons  and  of  people, 
having  no  ftrength,  or  place  of  fecurity,  and  de¬ 
riving  their  fupplies  from  England  only,  could 
not  carry  on  an  advantageous  trade.  They  found 
how  difficult  it  was  to  acquire  great  riches  without 
great  injuftice,  and  that  if  they  would  furpafs  or 
even  equal  the  nations  they  had  cenfured,  they 
muff  purfue  the  fame  conduct. 

The  plan  of  forming  falling  fettlements,  and  of 
attempting  conquefls,  feemed  too  great  to  be  ac- 
Complillied  by  the  forces  of  an  infant  fociety :  but 
they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  meet  with 
prote&ion,  becaufe  they  thought  themfelves  ufefuh 
They  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations.  They 
could  obtain  nothing  from  James  I.  a  weak  prince, 
infected  with  the  falfe  philofophy  of  his  age,  of  a 
fubtile  and  pedantic  genius,  and  better  qualifi ed  to 
be  at  the  head  of  an  univerfity  than  to  preiide  Over 
an  empire*  By  their  at ivity,  perfeverance,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  choice  of  officers  and  f actors,  the  company 
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provided  thofefuccours  which  were  refufed  them  by  B  °u°  K 

their  fovereign.  They  erected  forts,  and  founded  < - * 

colonies  in  the  iQands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna, 
and  Banda.  They  likewife  fhared  the  fpice-trade 
with  the  Dutch,  which  will  always  be  the  mofi  cer¬ 
tain  branch  of  eaftern  commerce,  becaufe  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  it  are  become  necelfary  articles  of  life.  It 
was  of  more  importance  at  the  time  we  are  lpeaking 
of,  becaufe  the  luxury  which  arifes  from  caprice 
had  not  then  made  fo  much  progrefs  in  Europe  as 
it  has  done  fince,  and  becaufe  there  was  not 
that  prodigious  demand  for  India  linens*  fluffs* 
teas,  and  Chinefe  varnifh,  that  there  is  at  pre* 
fent. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  driven  the  Portuguefe  Deputes 
from  the  fpice-iflands,  never  intended  to  lufier  a  Engiiih  and, 
nation  to  fettle  there,  whofe  maritime  force,  cha-  DutcL 
rafter,  and  government,  would  make  them  formi¬ 
dable  rivals.  They  had  many  advantages  on 
their  fide,  fuch  as  powerful  colonies,  a  well  exer- 
cifed  navy,  firm  alliances,  a  great  fund  of  wealth, 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  principles 
and  details  of  commerce,  which  the  Englifh  want¬ 
ing,  were  attacked  in  all  poffible  ways. 

The  firfl  flep  their  rival  took  was  to  drive  them 
from  the  fertile  places  where  they  had  formed  fet- 
tlements.  In  the  iflands  where  their  power  was  lefs 
eflablifhed,they  endeavoured, by  accuf  ations,  equal¬ 
ly  void  of  truth  and  decency,  to  make  them  odious 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thefe  fhameful  ex¬ 
pedients  not  meeting  with  all  the  fuccefs  the  Dutch 
expefted,  thofe  avaricious  traders  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  afts  of  violence.  An  extraordinary  occa- 
Vol.  I.  X  Eon 
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B  °u?  K  b°n  brought  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
fooner  than  was  expelled. 

It  is  a  cuftom  at  Java  for  the  new-married  women 
to  difpute  with  their  hufbands  the  firft  favours  of 
love.  This  kind  of  conteft,  which  the  men  take  a 
pride  in  terminating  immediately,  and  the  women  in 
protracting  as  long  as  poffible,  fometimes  laftsfeve- 
ral  weeks.  The  king  of  Bantam  having  overcome  the 
refiftance  of  a  new  bride,  made  public  entertainments 
in  celebration  of  his  triumph.  The  Grangers  in  the 
harbour  were  invited  to  thefe  feilivals.  Unhappily 
for  them,  the  Englifh  were  treated  with  too  much 
diftinCtion.  The  Dutch  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  this  preference,  and  did  not  defer  revenge  a 
moment.  They  attacked  them  on  all  fides. 

The  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period,  the 
feene  of  the  moft  bloody  engagements  between 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  nations.  They 
fought  out,  attacked,  and  combated  each  other 
with  the  fpirit  of  men  who  chofe  to  conquer  or 
die.  Equal  courage  appeared  on  both  fides,  but 
there  was  a  difparity  in  their  forces.  The  Englifh 
were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  when  feme 
moderate  people  in  Europe,  which  the  flames  of 
war  had  not  reached,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
means  of  accommodating  their  differences.  By  an 
infatuation,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain,  the 
very  flrangefc  of  all  was  adopted. 

In  1619  the  two  companies  figned-  a  treaty,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Molucca  iflands, 
Amboyna,  and  Banda,  fhould  belong  in  common 
to  the  two  nations:  that  the  Englifh  fhould  have 
one  third,  and  the  Dutch  two  thirds  of  the  produce 
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at  a  fixed  price:  that  each,  in  proportion  to  their  I]L 
intereft,  fhould  contribute  to  the  defence  of  theie  <i_  ,  ** 

ifiands :  that  a  council  compofed  of  fkilful  men  of 
both  parties,  fhould  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  com¬ 
merce  at  Batavia:  that  this  agreement,  guaranteed 
by  the  refpedlive  fovereigns,  Ihould  laft  twenty 
years ;  and  that  if  any  differences  fhould  arife  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval,  that  could  nbt  be  fettled  by  the 
two  companies,  they  fhould  be  determined  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-generah 
Among  all  the  political. conventions  preferved  in 
hiftory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  than  this.  It  had  the  fate  it  de¬ 
fer  ved. 

The  Dutch  were  no  fooner  informed  of  it  in 
India,  than  they  devifed  means  to  render  it  in¬ 
effectual.  The  fituation  of  affairs  favoured  their 
defigns.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguefe  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  difputes  between  their 
enemies,  to  regain  the  fettlements  in  the  Mo¬ 
luccas.  *  They  might  fortify  themfelves  there; 
and  it  was  dangerous  to  give  them  time.  The 
Engliffi  commiffaries  concurred  with  them  in  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  would  be  befl  to  attack  them  with¬ 
out  delay;  but  added,  that  they  were  not  at 
all  prepared  to  adt  in  concert  with  them.  This 
declaration,  which  was  expedted,  was  regifleied; 
and  their  affociates  embarked  alone  in  an  expe¬ 
dition,  all  the  advantages  of  which  they  referved 
to  themfelves.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  o  m- 
pany  had  only  one  flep  further  to  go,  to  get  all 
the  fpices  into  the  hands  of  their  mailers,  which 
was,  to  drive  their  rivals  from  the  ifland  of  Am- 
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B  K  t>oyna.  The  method  by  which  they  fucceeded  in 
w— v— their  projed  was  very  extraordinary. 

A  Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  fervice  at  Amboy- 
na,  made  himfelf  fufpeded  by  his  imprudent  cu- 
riofity.  He  was  feized,  and  confeffed  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  foidiers  of 
his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  Eng- 
lijfh.  His  comrades  confirmed  his  account,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fame  confeffion.  Upon  thefe  unanimous 
depofitions,  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy,  who 
did  not  difavow,  but  even  acknowledged  it,  were 
loaded  with  irons :  and  the  ignominious  death 
which  all  the  criminals  were  condemned  to  fuffer, 
put  an  end  to  the  plot.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Dutch, 

The  Englifh  have  always  confidered  this  ac- 
cufation  as  the  fuggeflion  of  an  unbounded  avarice. 
They  have  maintained  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  ten  fadors  and  eleven  foreign  foidiers 
could  have  formed  the  projed  of  feizing  upon  a 
place,  which  was  garrifoned  by  two  hundred  men : 
that  even  if  thefe  unhappy  men  had  thought  it 
poflible  to  execute  fo  extravagant  a  plan,  would 
they  not  have  beendifcouraged  by  the  impoffibility 
of  obtaining  fuccours  to  defend  againfc  them  an 
enemy  who  would  have  befieged  them  on  all 
Tides  ?  To  make  a  confpiracy  of  this  kind  pro¬ 
bable,  it  requires  flronger  proof  than  a  confefilon 
extorted  from  the  accufed  by  extremity  of  torture. 
The  torments  of  the  rack  never  afforded  any 
other  proof,  than  that  of  the  courage  or  weaknefs 
of  thofe  wrhom  barbarous  cuflom  condemned  to 
it,  Thefe  considerations,  flrengthened  by  feveral 

others. 
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others,  almoft  equally  convincing,  have  made  the  B  °n°  K 
ltory  of  the  conspiracy  °f  Amboyna  fo  fufpetted,  < 
that  it  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  cloak  to 
cruelty  and  avarice. 

The  miniftryof  James  I.  and  the  whole  nation, 
were  at  that  time  fo  engaged  in  eccleflaftical  fub- 
tleties,  and  the  difcuflion  of  the  rights  of  king  and 
people,  that  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the  infults 
offered  to  the  Englifh  name  in  the  Eaft.  This 
indifference  produced  a  caution  which  foon- dege¬ 
nerated  into  weaknefs.  Thefe  iffanders,  however, 
maintained  the  bravery  of  their  character  better 
at  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

They  had  eftablifhed  fa&ories  at  Mazulipatam, 

Calicut,  and  feveral  other  ports,  and  even  at  Delhi- 
Surat,  the  richeff  mart  in  thefe  countries,  tempted 
their  ambition  in  i6ij.  The  inhabitants  were 
difpofed  to  receive  them 5  but  the  Portuguefe  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  they  differed  this  nation  to  make  a 
fettlement,  they  would  burn  all  the  towns  upon 
the  coaft,  and  feize  all  the  Indian  veflels,  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  awed  by  thefe  menaces,  Middleton, 
difappointed  in  his  hopes,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  return  through  a  numerous  fleet,  to 
which  he  did  more  damage  than  he  received,  * 

Captain  Thomas  Belt  arrived  in  thefe  latitudes 
the  year  following,  with  a  very  conflderable  force. 

He  was  received  at  Surat  without  any  oppofltion. 

The  agents  he  carried  out  with  him  had  fcarce  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  employments  when  a  formidable 
armament  from  Goa  made  its  appearance.  The 
Engliih  admiral,  reduced  to  this  alternative,  either 
of  betraying  the  interefts  he  was  intruded  with,  or 
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fending  them,  did  not  hefitate  what  part  he  ffiould 
take.  He  twice  attacked  the  Portuguefe,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  great  inferiority  of  his  fquadron, 
gained  the  victory  each  time.  However,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  vanquifhed  deriyed  from  theirpofition* 
their  ports,  and  their  fortreffes,  always  made  the 
Englilh  navigation  in  Guzarat  very  difficult. 
They  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  conftant  drug- 
gle  againft  an  obftinate  enemy  that  was  not  dif- 
couraged  by  defeats.  No  tranquillity  was  to  be 
obtained,  but  at  the  price  of  new  conteftsand  new 
triumphs. 

The  news  of  thefe  glorious  fucceftes  againft 
a  nation  which  had  hitherto  been  thought 


with  Perfia, 


invincible,reached  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Per- 


fia. 

Thisvaft  country,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  free  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  its 
government.  The  monarchy  rofe  upon  the  ruins 
of  a  depraved  republic.  The  Perfians  were  long 
happy  under  this  form  of  government :  their  man¬ 
ners  were  as  fimple  as  their  laws.  At  length  the 
Sovereigns  were  infpired  with  the  fpiritof  conqueft. 
At  that  time  the  treafures  of  Affyria,  the  fpoils  of 
many  trading  nations,  and  the  tribute  arifing  from 
avail  number  ofprovinces,  brought  immenfe  riches 
into  the  empire,  which  loon  occafioned  a  total  al¬ 
teration.  The  diforders  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
the  care  of  the  public  amufements  Teemed  to  en¬ 
gage  the  chief  attention  of  government. 

A  people  totally  devoted  to  pleafure  could  not 
fail  in  a  ihort  time  to  be  reduced  to  ilavery.  They 
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were  fuccefiively  brought  into  that  flate  by  the 
Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  the  Arabians,  and  s-*r~v  ,J 
the  Tartars,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  Sophis,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
defcendents  of  Aly,  author  of  the  famous  refor¬ 
mation,  by  which  Miohatpmedifrn  was  divided  into 
two  branches. 

No  prince  of  this  new  race  made  himfeit  fo  fa¬ 
mous  as  Schah-Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great.  He 
conquered  Candahar,  feveral  places  of  importance 
upon  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  Arabia,  and  drove 
the  Turks  out  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  Meibpotamia, 
and  all  the  countries  they  had  conquered  beyond 
the  Euphrates. 

These  vidtories  produced  remarkable  changes 
in  the  interior  adminiftration  of  the  empire.  The 
great  men  took  advantage  of  the  civil  broils  to 
make  themfelves  independent;  they  were  de¬ 
graded,  and  all  polls  of  confequence  weie  given  to 
ftrangers,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  raife  fa&ions.  The  army  having  taken 
upon  themfelves  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  at  their 
pleafure ;  they  were  reflrained  by  foreign  troops, 
whofe  religion  and  cuftoms  were  different.  Anai- 
chy  had  inclined  the  people  to  fedition ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  towns  and  villages  were  filled  with 
inhabitants  chofen  out  of  nations  whofe  manners 
and  charadler  bore  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  Thefe  arrangements  gave  rife 
to  a  defpotifm  the  mofl  abfolute,  perhaps,  that  any 

country  ever  experienced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftoniftiment  that  the  great 
Abbas  fhould  have  combined  fome  views  of  pub- 
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lie  utility  with  this  government,  which  was  na* 
turally  oppreftive.  He  patronized  the  arts,  and 
.eflabliihed  them  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  proving 
ces.  All  who  came  into  his  dominions,  if  they 
poffeffed  talents  of  any  kind,  were  fure  of  being 
well  received,  affifted,  and  rewarded.  He  would 
often  fay,  that  ftrangers  were  the  beft  ornaments 
of  an  empire,  and  added  more  to  the  dignity  of 
the  prince  than  the  pomp  of  the  moil  refined 
luxury. 

While  Perfia  was  rifing  from  its  ruins  by  the 
different  branches  of  induftry  that  were  every 
where  eftablifhed,  a  number  of  Armenians,  tranf- 
planted  to  Ilpahan,  carried  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a  little  time, 
thefe  traders,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 
followed  their  example,  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  Eaft,  into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Baltic,  and  wherever  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  advantage.  The 
Sophi  himfelf  bore  a  part  in  their  enterprifes,  and 
advanced  them  confiderable  fums,  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage  in  the  moft  celebrated  marts 
in  the  world.  They  were  obliged  to  return  the 
capital  on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  if  they  had 
increafed  it  by  their  induftry,  he  granted  them 
fome  recompence. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  found  that  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  trade  with  Afta  and  Europe  was  likely  to  be 
diverted  to  Perfia,  impofed  reftraints  upon  it* 
they  would  not  fufter  the  Perfians  to  purchafe  mer- 
chandife  any  where  but  from  their  magazines  : 


fixed  the  price  of  it  s  and  if  they  fomethnes 
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allowed  it  to  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  was  B 
manufactured,  it  was  always  to  be  carried  in  their  v- 
own  bottoms,  charging  all  expences  of  freight  and 
exorbitant  cuftoms.  This  ftretch  of  power  dif- 
pleafed  the  great  Abbas,  who  being  informed  of 
the  refentment  of  the  Englifh,  propofed  to  unite 
their  maritime  ftrength  with  his  land-iorces,  to 
befiege  Ormus.  This  place  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  arms  of  the  two  nations,  and  taken  in 
the  year  1622,  after  a  conteft  that  lafted  two 
months.  The  conquerors  divided  the  fpoil,  which 
was  irnmenfe,  and  afterwards  totally  demolished 
the  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  there  was 
upon  the  continent  a  harbour  called  Gombroon, 
or  Bender-Abafli.  Nature  feemed  not  to  have 
defigned  it  fhould  be  inhabited.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  an  exceffive 
height ;  thp  air  you  breathe  feems  to  be  on  fire ; 
fatal  vapours  are  continually  exhaling  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the  fields  are  black  and  dry, 
as  if  they  had  been  Scorched  with  fire.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  inconveniences,  as  Bender-Abafli 
had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulph,  the  Perfian  monarch  chofe  to  make 
it  the  center  of  the  extenfive  trade  he  intended  to 
carry  on  with  India.  The  Englifh  joined  in  this 
projed.  A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  impofts, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  produd  of  the  cuftoms,  were 
granted  them,  on  condition  they  fhould  maintain, 
at  leaft,  two  men  of  war  in  the  Gulph.  This  pre¬ 
caution  was  thought  neceffary  to  fruftrate  the  at¬ 
tempts 
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book  tempts  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  refentment  was 
m*  i  ftill  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender- Abafli,  which  was  before 
a  poor  fifhing  town,  became  a  flourifhing  city. 
The  Englifh  carried  thither  fpices,  pepper,  and 
fugar,  from  the  markets  of  the  Eaft ;  and  iron, 
lead,  and  cloths,  from  the  ports  of  Europe.  The 
profits  arifing  from  thefe  commodities  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  very  high  freight  paid  them  by  the 
Armenians,  who  were  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the 
richeft  branch  of  the  Indian  commerce. 

These  merchants  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
concerned  in  the  linen  trade.  They  had  never 
been  fupplanted  either  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
were  intent  only  on  plunder,  or  by  the  Dutch, 
whofe  attention  was  totally  confined  to  the  fpice 
trade.  They  might,  neverthelefs,  be  apprehend 
five,  that  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  withftand  the 
competition  of  a  people  who  were  equally  rich, 
induftrious,  acftive,  and  frugal.  The* Armenians 
afted.  then  as  they  have  ever  done  fince  :  they  went 
to  India,  where  they  bought  cotton,  which  they 
fent  to  the  fpinners ;  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
under  their  own  infpeCtion,  and  carried  to  Gom- 
broom,  from  whence  they  were  tranlported  to 
Ifpahan.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed  into 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  domini¬ 
ons  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  into  Europe,  where 
the  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  calling  them  Perfian 
manufactures,  though  they  were  never  made  but 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  names  upon  opinions,  that  the  vulgar  error, 
which  attributes  to  Perfia  the  manufacture  of  In¬ 
dia, 
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dia,  will  in  a  feries  of  ages,  perhaps,  pafs  with  the 
learned  in  future  times  for  an  inconteflable  truth. 
The  infurmoun table  difficulties  which  eirors  of 
this  kind  have  occafloned  in  t^ie  hiffory  of  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  fhould  induce  us  to 
fet  a  high  value  on  the  labours  of  the  literati 
of  this  age,  who  colle6t  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  art  with  a  view  of  tranfmitting  them  to  po- 

flenty. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandife  they  carried 
to  Perfia,  they  gave  the  following  articles,  which 
were  either  the  produce  of  their  own  foil,  or  the 

fruits  of  their  induftry.  , 

Silk,  which  was  the  principal  commodity;  and 

was  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Caramanian  wool, which  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Vicuna.  It  was  of  great  ufe  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats,  and  of  fome  fluffs.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumflance  in  the  goats  which  fupply 
it,  that  in  the  month  of  May-  the  fleece  falls  off 

of  itfelf. 

Turquoises,  which  were  more  or  lefs  valua¬ 
ble,  according  as  they  were  procured  from,  one 
or  other  of  the  three  mines  that  produce  them. 
They  were  formerly  an  article  of  the  drefs  of  our 

ladies. 

Gold  brocades,  which  fold  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  the  mod 
celebrated  manufadtures.  Some  of  them  were 
made  to  be  worn  on  one,  and  others  on  both  fides. 
They  were  ufed  for  window-curtains,  Ikreens,  and 

magnificent  fophas. 

Tapestry, 
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B  m°  K  Tapestry,  which  has  fince  been  fo  well  imi- 

' — v — *  tated  in  Europe,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
richeft  furniture  of  our  rooms. 

Morocco  leather,  which,  as  other  fkins,  is 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  cannot  be 
equalled  any  where  elfe. 

Shagreen,  goats  hair,  rofe-water,  medicinal 
roots,  gums  for  colours,  dates,  horfes,  arms,  and 
many  other  articles,  of  which  fome  are  fold  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  others  carried  to  Europe. 

Though  the  Dutch  contrived  to  get  all  the 
trade  of  India  into  their  hands,  they  viewed  the 
tranfaclions  of  Perfia  with  a  jealous  eye.  They 
thought  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  rivals  in 
the  road  of  Bender-Abaffi,  might  be  compenfated 
by  the  advantage  they  had  in  having  a  greater 
quantity  of  fpices,  and  entered  into  a  competition 
with  them. 

Decline  of  The  Englifh,  haraffed  in  every  mart  by  a  power- 

the  Engiilh  ,  riit  ,  ^  * 

in  India,  ml  enemy  reiolutely  bent  on  their  deftruCtion, 
were  obliged  every  where  to  give  way.  Their  fate 
was  haftened  by  thofe  civil  and  religious  dilfen- 
tions,  which  drowned  their  country  in  blood,  and 
extinguifhed  all  feritiment  and  knowledge.  India 
was  totally  forgotten,  while  the  molt  important  in- 
terefls  were  at  ftake  and  the  company,  oppreffed 
and  difcouraged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the 
time  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.  afforded  fo  in- 
flrudive  and  dreadful  a  leffon. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch 
had  fhewn  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  at  the  afylum  they  had  afforded  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  who  had  been  profcribed ;  and  piqued  that 

the 
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the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  fliould  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea$  proud  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  ftrength,  and  of 
that  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  refolved 
at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  refpeCl  for  his  country, 
and  to  avenge  himfelf.  He  declared  war  againft 
the  Dutch. 

Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  hillory,  none  were  conduced  with  more 
knowledge,  or  were  more  famous  for  the  fkill  of 
the  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  the  failors ; 
none  have  abounded  with  fo  many  obftinate  and 
bloody  engagements.  The  Englifn  gained  the  fu- 
periority,  and  owed  it  to  the  fize  of  their  Ihips,  in 
which  particular  they  have  fmce  been  imitated  by 
other  European  nations. 

The  protestor,  whofe  voice  was  law,  did  not  ex¬ 
ert  himfelf  as  far  as  he  might  in  favour  of  India. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  providing  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Englilh  trade,  procuring  a  difavowal  of 
the  maflacre  at  Amboyna,  and  infilling  upon  an 
indemnification  for  the  defcendents  of  the  un- 
haDpy  victims  who  perifhed  in  that  dreadful  trans¬ 
action.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  treaty,  of 
the  forts  taken  from  the  nation  by  the  Dutch,  in 
the  illandof  Java,  and  in  feveral  of  the  Moluccas. 
It  was  llipulated,  indeed,  that  the  illand  of  Pu- 
leron  fhould  be  reltored ;  but  the  ufurpers,  fe- 
conded  by  the  Englifh  negotiator  whom  they  had 
corrupted,  found  means  to  elude  this  article  fo 
dexterouily,  which  would  and  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  rivalry  in  the  fpice  trade,  that  the  obferv- 
ance  of  it  was  never  enforced. 
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Notwithstanding  this  negleft,  as  foon  as  the 
company  had  obtained  from  the  prote&or  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  privileges  in  1657,  and  found 
themfelves  firmly  fupported  by  the  public  au¬ 
thority,  they  fhewed  a  fpirit  of  refolution  which 
they  had  loft  during  their  late  misfortunes.  Their 
courage  increafed  with  their  rights. 

The  fuccefsthey  met  in  Europe,  accompanied 
them  into  Afia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the 
eaftern  parts  of  India,  China,  and  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  where  the  Englifh  had  formerly  traded,  were 
opened  to  them.  They  were  even  received  with 
more  franknefs  and  lefs  diftruft  than  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  formerly.  Their  trade  was  carried  on 
with  great  aftivity,  and  their  profits  were  very  con- 
fiderable  :  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  their 
fuccefs,  but  to  gain  admittance  into  Japan,  which 
they  attempted.  But  the  Japanefe  being  informed 
by  the  Dutch  that  the  king  of  England  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  refufed  to 
admit  the  Englifh  into  their  ports. 

Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  the 
company’s  affairs  were  in  a  very  ffourifhing  con¬ 
dition:  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  pleafing 
hopes  of  giving  a  greater  extent  and  fecurity  to 
their  affairs,  when  they  found  their  career  re¬ 
tarded  by  a  rivalfhip,  which  their  own  fuccefs 
created. 

Some  traders,  fired  with  the  relation  of  the  ad- 
dudtTf^he"  vantages  to  be  obtained  in  India,  refolved  to  make 
voyages  thither.  Charles  II.  who  though  feated 
on  the  throne  was  nothing  more  than  a  private 
man  of  voluptuous  and  diffolute  manners,  gave 
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them  permifiion  for  a  valuable  confideration : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  extorted  large  fums 
from  the  company,  -to  enable  him  to  perfecute 
thofe  who  encroached  upon  their  charter.  A 
competition  of  this  nature  would  unavoidably 
degenerate  into  piracy.  The  Englifh.  thus  be¬ 
coming  enemies  to  each  other,  carried  on  their 
difputes  with  a  fpirit  of  rancour  and  animofity, 
which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 

of  Afia.  ;  t* 

The  Dutch  wifhed  to  take  advantage  of  fo  lin¬ 
gular  a  conjuncture.  Thefe  republicans  had  for 
a  long  time  been  abfolute  mailers  of  the  Indian 
trade.  They  had  feen  with  regret  a  part  of  it  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil 
wars  in  England.  They  hoped  to  recover  it  by  the 
fuperiority  of  their  forces,  when  in  1664  the  two 
nations  entered  into  a  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  the  hoftilities  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  fanguine  expectations.  As 
the  peace  prevented  them  from  having  recourfe  to 
open  violence  again!!  one  another,  they  refolved 
to  attack  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige 
them  to  fhut  their  ports  againft  their  rival.  The 
foolifh  and  defpicable  behaviour  *of  the  Englifh 
increafed  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  them  ignominioufly  from 
Bantam  in  1680. 

So  ferious  and  public  an  infult  roufed  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englifh  company.  The  defile  of  re-efta- 
bli filing  their  character,  gratifying  their  revenge, 
and  maintaining  their  interefts,  animated  them  to 

the  moil  fpirited  exertions.  They  equipped  a  fleet 

of 
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of  twenty-three  fhips,  with  eight  thoufand  regular 
troops  on  board.  They  were  ready  to  fail,  when 
their  departure  was  poftponed  by  the  king’s  or¬ 
ders.  Charles,  whofe  necefilties  and  licentioufnefs 
were  unbounded,  entertained  hopes  of  receiving 
an  immenfe  fum  to  induce  him  to  recall  this  ar¬ 
mament.  As  he  could  not  obtain  it  from  his  fub- 
je6ts,  he  was  refolved  to  receive  it  from  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  facrificed  the  honour  and  trade  of  his 
nation  for  2,250,000  livres  *,  which  were  paid  him 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  intimidated  by  thefe  great 
preparations.  The  intended  expedition  never  took 
place. 

The  company  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  an 
armament,  which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
venality  of  the  court,  fent  their  veflels  to  India 
without  the  neceffary  funds  to  fupply  the  cargoes; 
but  with  orders  to  the  fa£tors,  if  poffible  to  take 
them  upon  credit.  The  fidelity  they  had  hitherto 
obferved  in  their  engagements  procured  them 
6, 750,000  livres  f .  Nothing  can  be  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  method  that  was  taken  to  pay 
them  back* 

Josias  Child,  who  from  being  a  diredor  was 
become  the  tyrant  of  the  Company,  is  faid,  un¬ 
known  to  his  colleagues,  to  have  fent  orders  to 
India,  to  invent  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  lenders  of  their  money.  The  execution 
of  this  iniquitous  project  was  intruded  to  his 
brother  John  Child,  who  was  governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  This  avaricious,  turbulent,  and  favage  man 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  feveral  claims 
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upon  the  governor  of  Surat,  fome  more  ridiculous  E  °n°  K 
than  others.  Thefe  demands  meeting  with  the  re- 
ception  they  deferved,  he  attacked  all  the  veffels 
belonging  to  the  fubje&s  of  the  crown  of  Delhi* 
and  fingled  out  in  particular  the  fhips  from  Surat, 
as  being  the  richeft.  He  paid  no  regard  to  veffels 
that  failed  with  pafsports  from  that  crown,  and 
carried  his  infolence  fo  far  as  to  feize  a  fleet  laden 
with  provifion  for  the  Mogul’s  army.  This  ter¬ 
rible  pillage,  which  lafted  the  whole  year  1688, 
occafioned  incredible  lofles  throughout  all  In- 
do  ft  an. 

Aurengzebe,  who  held  the  -reins  of  the  em¬ 
pire  with  a  fteady  hand,  did  not  lofe  a  moment  in 
revenging  fo  great  an  outrage.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1689,  one  of  his  lieutenants  landed 
with  twenty  thouland  men  at  Bombay,  an  ifland 
of  confequence  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  a 
princefs  of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her  dowry  to 
Charles  II.  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to 
the  company  in  1668.  On  the  enemy’s  approach, 
the  fort  of  Magazan  was  abandoned  with  fuch  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  money,  jprovifions,  feverai  chefts 
of  arms,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were 
left  behind.  The  Indian  general,  encouraged  by 
this  firft  advantage,  attacked  the  Engliftx  rn  the 
field,  routed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into 
the  principal  fortrefs,  which  he  invefted,  where 
he  hoped  foon  to  make  them  furrender. 

Child,  who  was  as  daftardly  in  time  of  danger 
as  he  had  been  daring  in  his  piracies,  immediately 
difpatched  deputies  to  the  emperor’s  court,  to  fue 
for  pardon.  After  many  intreaties,  and  much 
Yol.  I.  Y  fubmiflion. 
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fubmiffion,  the  Englifh  were  admitted  into  the 
emperor’s  prefence  with  their  hands  tied,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  ground*  Aurengzebe,  who  was 
defrous  of  preferving  a  connection  which  he 
thought  would  be  ufeful  to  his  fubjefts,  was  not 
indexible.  Having  delivered  himfelf  in  the/ftile 
of  an  incenfed  fovereign,  who  could,  and  ought, 
perhaps,  to  revenge  himfelf,  he  yielded  to  their 
intreaties  and  iubmillion.  The  banifhment  of  the 
author  of  the  troubles,  and  an  adequate  compen- 
fatiorr  for  fuch  of  his  fubje&s  as  had  been  plun¬ 
dered,  was  all  the  juftice  exa&ed  on  this  occafion 
by  the  fupreme  will  of  the  moil  defpotic  monarch 
that  ever  exifbed.  On  thefe  moderate  terms,  the 
f 'nu>  tfh.  were  permitted  ftill  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
they  had  obtained  at  different  times  in  the  roads 
belonging  to  the  Mogul, 

Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  fe- 
veral  years  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  company, 
brought  on  an  expence  of  between  nine  and  ten 


ItIIIIj.  JllS 


^  oLiuiiuniQine  iois  or  nve  large  vends* 
an  i  a  ^.rcatei  nuinoer  or  fmall  ones  $  deffroyed 
many  thoufancl  excellent  failors,  and  ended  in  the 
rum  of  me  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation  :  two 
particulars,  the  value  of  which  can  never  be  efti- 
mated  too  highly. 

hi  cnanging  their  maxims  and  their  condudfy 
tne  company  might  have  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  profpect  of  being  extricated  from  the  abyfs 
into  which  their  own  behaviour  had  plunged  them. 
Thefe  hopes  were  foon  dafhed  by  a  revolution 
winch  did  not  directly  concern  them.  James  1L 
On  an  average  about 416,000!. 

.  ,  .  -  a  tyran- 
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a  tyrannical  and  fanatic  prince,  but  one  who  un- 
derftood  maritime  affairs  and  commerce  better 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  depofed.  This 
event  put  all  Europe  in  arms.  The  confluences 
of  t-hefe  bloody  quarrels  are  well  known.  Perhaps, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  fuch  univerfal  notoriety,  that 
the  French  privateers  took  four  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  Englifh  merchantmen,  valued  at  fix  hundred 
feventy-five  millions  of  livres*,  and  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  veflels  returning  from  India 
were  included  in  this  fatal  lid. 

These  depredations  were  fucceeded  by  a  fpirit 
of  ceconomy,  which  mutt  naturally  haften  the  ruin 
of  the  company.  The  French  refugees  had  carried 
the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  into  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  induftry,  it  was  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the 
wear  of  Indian  linens,  except  muffins,  and  thofe 
which  were  necefiary  for  the  African  trade.  How 
could  a  body  already  exhaufted  fuftain  fo  unfore- 

feen,  fo  heavy  a  ftroke  ?  ▼ 

The  peace  which  fhould  have  put  an  end  to 
thefe  misfortunes,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  them. 
A  general  clamour  was  raifed  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms  againft  the  company.  It  was  not  their  de¬ 
cline  that  raifed  them  enemies ;  it  only  encouraged 
thofe  they  had  already.  They  met  with  oppofition 
at  their  firft  eftablilhment.  Ever  fince  the  year 
iSic,  feveral  politicians  had  declaimed  againft  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  aflerted,  that  it 
weakened  the  naval  ftrength  by  deftroying  great 
nu mb crs  of  men  j  and  lefiened  the  Levant  and 

*  29,53I,250l. 
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Ruffian  commerce,  without  affording  an  equiva¬ 
lent  advantage.  dTheie  clamours,  though  con¬ 
tradicted  by  judicious  people,  grew  fo  violent  to¬ 
wards  the  year  1628,  that  the  company,  feein^ 
them  (elves  expofed  to  the  odium  of  the  nation, 
applied  to  government.  They  petitioned  that  the 
nature  of  their  commerce  might  be  examined : 
that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  were  contrary  to 
the  intereft  of  the  (late;  and  if  favourable  to  them, 
that  it  might  be  authorifed  by  a  public  declara¬ 
tion.  The  oppofition  of  the  nation,  which  had  been 
home  time  dormant,  was  renewed  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Thofe 
who  were  lefs  fevere  in  their  (peculations,  con- 
fen  ted  to  a  trade  with  India  5  but  maintained  that 
it  lhould  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  nation.  An 
exclufive  charter  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  manifeft 
encroachment  upon  liberty.  According  to  them, 
government  was  eftablifhed  by  the  people  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  general  good ;  and  it  would 
be  a  dime  agamft  it  to  facrifice  public  to  private 
interefts,  by  tolerating  odious  monopolies.  They 
fupported  this  uferul  and  inconteftable  principle, 
by  appealing  to  a  recent  inftance.  They  urged, 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  the  private  merchants 
who  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  Afiatic  feas,  carried 
double  tne  quantity  of  national  goods  that  were 
formerly  brought,  and  were'  enabled  to  fell  com¬ 
modities  on  their  return  at  fo  low  a  price  as  to  flip- 
plant  the  Dutch  in  all  European  markets.  But 
thofe  acute  republicans,  who  were  certain  of  their 
ruin,  if  tne  Engliffi  fhould  continue  any  longer  to 
conduct  their  affairs  on  the  principles  of  univerfal 

liberty, 
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liberty,  bribed  fome  perfons  to  prevail  with  B 
Cromwell  to  form  a  feparate  company.  Thefe  ie~ 
cret  practices  were  countenanced  by  the  Englifh 
merchants  concerned  in  that  trade,  who  hoped  for 
greater  advantages  in  future;  when  being  the  only 
venders,  they  might  impofe  what  terms  they  plealed 
upon  the  conlumers.  The  protestor,  deceived 
by  the  artful  infinuations  of  both,  lenewed  the 
charter,  but  for  feven  years  only,  that  he  might 
alter  his  conducft,  if  he  found  reafon  to  think  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  ftep. 

This  ftep  did  not  appear  improper  to  every  one. 
Several  people  wrere  of  opinion,  that  the  trade  to 
India  could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
without  an  excluftve  privilege  ;  but  many  of  them 
maintained  that  the  prefent  charter  was  inefficient, 
becaufe  it  had  been  granted  by  kings  who  had  no 
right  to  grant  it.*  They  recited  many  a6ts  of  this 
kind  which  were  abrogated  by  parliament  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  James  I.  and 
other  princes.  Charles  II.  indeed,  obtained  a 
verdict  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  common, 
pleas,  but  it  w^  founded  upon  a  frivolous  pre¬ 
tence.  This  tribunal  had  the  confidence  to  de¬ 
clare,  That  the  prince  had  authority  to  prevent  his 
fubjehls  from  holding  commerce  with  infidels ,  lefi  thtt 
purity  of  their  faith  fhould  be  contaminated . 

Though  the  parties  above  mentioned  were 
actuated  by  private,  and  even  oppofite  views,  they 
all  united  in  the  plan  of  making  the  trade  free,  or 
at  leaft  of  procuring  the  reverfal  of  the  company’s 
charter.  The  nation,  in  general,  were  on  their 
fide  i  but  the  body  that  was  attacked,  deluded 
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B  ?ii°  ^  ibfelf  ky  its  partifans,  the  miniftry,  and  all  the  de- 
u— pendents  of  the  courts  who  made  this  a  common 
caufe,  Each  party  had  recourfe  to  libels,  in¬ 
trigue  and  corruption.  Thefe  contending  paffions 
produced  one  of  thofe  ftorms,  the  violence  of 
which  can  hardly  be  felt  any  where  but  in  England. 
The  fevcral  fadtions,  fects  and  interefts  maintained 
a  furious  combat  5  in  which  they  all  mingled 
without  diffindtion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Such  a 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  never  been  raffed  by  the 
gre-ateft  events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of  their 
friends,  the  company  offered  to  lend  large  fums 
on  condition  of  Obtaining  their  charter.  Their  ad- 
verfaries  made  offers  ftill  more  confiderable  to  2*et 

4.  j 


it  revoked. 

The'  two  houfes  of  parliament,  before  whom 
this  caufe  was  heard,  declared  in  favour  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  merchants.  They  obtained  leave  to  carry  on 
trade  to  India,  either  feparately  or  in  concert. 
They  entered  into  an  affociation,-  and  formed  a  new 
company.  The  old  one  had  permiffion  to  conti¬ 
nue  its  voyages  till  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
which  was  very  near  at  hand.  Thus  England  had 
two  Eaff  India  companies  at  the  fame  time  autho- 
rifed  by  parliament,  inftead  of  one  effabliflied  by 
royal  authority.  * 

These  two  bodies  fhewed  as  much  zeal  for  the  ’ 
deftru&ion  of  each  other,  as  they  had  fhewn  for' 
their  refpedlive  eftablifhment.  They  had  both 
experienced  the  advantages  of  trade ;  and  viewed 
each  other  with  all  the  jealoufy  and  hatred,  which 
ambition  and  avarice  never  fail  to  infpire.  Their 
diffentions  boon  broke  out  with  confiderable  vio- 
*  '  lence 
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Jence  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India.  At  lad,  the 
two  focieties  made  advances  towards  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  united  their  funds  in  1702.  From  this 
period  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  carried  on 
1  with  greater  propriety,  prudence,  and  dignity  .  Tne 
principles  of  commerce,  which  were  eveiy  day  bet-r 
ter  underflood  in  England,  had  a  good  effect  on 
their  adminiftration,  as  far  as  the  interefls  of  their 
monopoly  could  allow.  They  made  improvements 
in  their  former  regulations,  and  formed  new  ones. 
They  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themfelves  for  the 
profits  they  were  deprived  of  by  a  flrong  competi¬ 
tion,  by  procuring  a  larger  fale  for  their  commo¬ 
dities.  Their  privileges  were  lefs  violently  attacked, 
lince  they  had  received  the  lanflion  of  tne  laws, 
and  obtained  the  protection  of  parliament. 

Their  profperity  was  oyercafl  by  fome  tranfient 
misfortunes.  In  1702  the  Englifh  had  iormed.  a 
fettlement  in  th.eifl.and  of  Puiocondor,  whicn  was 
dependent  on  Coc.hin-Chj.na.  Their  defign  was  to 
take  a  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  this  rich  kingdom, 
which  had  till  then  been  too  much  negledled.  An 
inflance  of  exceffive  feyerity  had  given  difguft  to 
fxxteen  foidiers  01  IVIacafiar,  wno  were  paic  01  tiiC 
garrifon.  On  the  3d  of  March  1705,  they  let  fire 
in  the  night  to  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  fort,  and 
maflacred  the  Europeans  at  they  came  to  ext  n- 
guifh  it.  Thirty  out  of  torty-hve  loft  their  lives 
in  this  manner;  the  reft  were  maiiacred  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  were  cxafperared  at  tne  iniclence  of 
thefe  ftrangcrs.  By  tm  the  company  loft: 

the  money  their  enterpriie  had  coil  them,  togetne-r 
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with  the  flock  of  their  factories  and  the  profpe&s 
they  had  entertained. 

I  he  misfortunes  they  met  with  at  Sumatra  in 
the  year  1719  were  not  attended  with  the  fame  fatal 
confequences.  This  large  ifland  had  been  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Englilh  ever  lince  their  arrival  in 
|ndia,  but  they  did  not  fettle  there  till  the  year 
1688.  They  drove  the  Dutch  from  Bencoolen,  a 
confiderable  town  on  the  weftern  coalt,  built  near 
a  large  and  commodious  bay;  and  took  poiTefTion 
of  it  in  lieu  of  them.  The  conquerors  found  the 
Jllanders  inclined  to  treat  with  them ;  and  thefe 
difpofitions  were  at  firfl  improved  with  prudence. 
This  circumfpehl  behaviour  did  not  laft  long.  The 
company’s  agents  foon  abandoned  themfelves  to 
that  fpirit  of  rapine  and  tyranny,  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ufually  carry  with  them  into  Afia.  Clouds 
of  difcontent  between  them  and  the  natives  of 
the  country  began  to  gather  by  degrees,  Diflrufl 
and  animofity  had  rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when, 
at  the  diltance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  coalt,  the 
foundations  of  a  fort  were  difcovered.  On  feeing 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  Bencoolen  took  up  arms, 
and  were  joined  by  the  whole  country.  All  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  company  were  inflantly 
reduced  to  allies,  the  Englilh  were  routed,  and 
obliged  to  embark  with  all  the  effe&s  they  could 
carry  off.  Their  exile  was  not  of  long  continu¬ 
ance.  The  fear  of  their  falling  again  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  mercilefs  Dutch,  who  had  a  ftron e? 

.  0 

force  upon  the  frontier,  occafioned  them  to  be  re¬ 
called.  This  misfortune  procured  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage  of  finifliing  fort  Marlborough  without  op-  *  °n°  K 
pofition,  where  they  ftill  remain.  ' 

These  difturbances  were  no  fooner  appeafed, 
than  new  ones  arole  in  hdalabar  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  As  the  fource  of  them  all  was  in  the  avarice 
and  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  company’s  fer- 
vants,  they  put  an  end  to  them  by  giving  up  the 
unjuftifiable  pretensions  that  haci  occalioned  them. 

Other  objefts  of  the  moft  interefting  nature  foon 
claimed  their  attention. 

England andFrance  entered  intoawarin  1744.  w„b=- 

•Lji'  .  tween  the 

The  whole  world  became  the  fcene  of  their  opera-  Engiiih 

tions.  In  India,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  each  na-  French- 

tion  fuftained  its  charader.  The  Englifh,  ever  ani- 
mated  with  the  fpint  ot  commeice,  attacked  and 
ruined  that  of  their  enemies.  The  French,  adhering 
|  to  their  paffion  for  conqueft,  feized  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fettlements  belonging  to  their  rival .  T he  event 
fhewed  which  of  the  two  nations  haci  a  hied  with,  the 
greateft  prudence.  That  which  attended  onfy  topts 
own  aggrandizement,  fank  into  a  total  inadivity ; 
while  the  other,  though  deprived  of  the  center  of 
its  power,  carried  its  enterprifes  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  cessation  of  hoftilities  between  the  two  di¬ 
vided  nations  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than  they 
engaged  themfelves  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  quariels 
of  the  Indian  princes.  Soon  after  they  again  took 
arms  on  their  own  account.  Befoie  tne  end  of  this 
war,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  continent 
and  feas  of  Alia.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in 
1763,  the  Englifh .company  found  themfelves  in 

pofieflion  of  the  power,  in  Arabia,  in  the  Perfian 

Gulph, 
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Gulph,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman¬ 
del,  and  at  Bengal. 

In  all  thefe  countries  there  is  a  difference  in  cli¬ 
mate,  manners,  foil,  productions,  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  price  of  merchandife.  Thefe  parti¬ 
culars  ought  to  be  exactly  and  thoroughly  under- 
Hood.  We  will  give  a  fhort  fketchof  them.  This 
defcription  will  be  found  to  have  a  particular  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  hiftory  of  a  nation,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  remarkable  influence  in  thofe  countries, 
and  derives  from  thence  the  greateft  advantages. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  largefl  peninfulas  in  the 
known  world.  It  is  bounded  by  Syria,  Diarbeck 
and  Irac-Arabi  on  the  north,  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  fouth,  by  the  Gulph  of  Berfia  on  the  eaft, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  feparates 
it  from  Africa .  It  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts ;  Arabia  Petrasa,  Arabia  Deferta,  and  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,  which  names  denote  fhe  nature  of  the 
foil  in  each  of  thefe  countries. 

Arabia  Petr^a  is  the  moft  weftern  and  the 
finalleft  of  the  three.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  alrnoft  totally  covered  with  rocks. 
In  Arabia  Deferta  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  djy 
plains,  heaps  of  land  railed  and  diffipated  by  the 
wind,  and  fteep  mountains  never  embellifhed  with 
verdure.  Springs  are  fa  rarely  found  there,  that 
the  poftefiion  of  them  is  always  difputed  with  the 
Iword.  Arabia  Felix  owes  its  fpecious  appellation 
Ids  to  its  fertility,  than  to  its  vicinity  to  the  barren 
countries  that  furround  it.  Thefe  different  regions, 
though  expoied  tp  great  heats,  enjoy  a  fkv  con- 
ftantly  pure  and  ferene. 

All 
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All  hiflories  agree  that  this  country  was  peopled  B 
at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  thought  that  its  firft 
inhabitants  came  from  Syria  and  Chaldea.  We  can¬ 
not  find  at  what  period  their  form  or  government 
began  j  whether  their  knowledge  was  derived  from 
India,  or  whether  they  acquired  it  themfelves.  It 
appears  that  their  religion  was  Sabeifm  even  before 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Upper 
Afia.  They  had  conceived  fublime  ideas  of  the  di¬ 
vinity  at  an  early  period:  they  worfhipped  the  liars 
as  bodies  animated  by  celeflial  fpirits :  their  relU 
gion  was  neither  cruel  nor  abfurd;  and  though  they 
were  liable  to  thofe  failies  of  enthufiafm  fo  com¬ 
mon  among  the  fouthern  nations,  they  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  tainted  witn  fanaticilm  tilt  the  time  of 
Mohammed.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deierta 
profefTed  a  worfhip  not  quite  fo  rational,  hdany  ot 
them  worfhipped,  and  fome  offered  human  faerie 
fices  to  the  fun.  It  is  a  truth  that  may  be  collected 
from  the  fludy  of  hiflory  and  the  infpedlion  of  the 
globe,  that  the  religious  fyflems  in  barren  coun¬ 
tries,  fubjedl  to  inundations  and  volcanos,  have  ever 
had  a  t  influ  re  oi  cruelty,  and,  have  always  been  of 
a  milder  call  in  countries  more  favoured  by  na¬ 
ture.  Thev  take  their  character  from  the  climate 
where  they  are  formed. 

When  Mohammed  had  eflabliihed  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  in  his  country,  it  was  no  difficult  talk  to  in- 
fufe  a  fpirit  of  zeal  into  his  followers ;  and  this 
zeal  made  them  conquerors.  They  extended  their 
dominion  from  the  welter  n  leas  to  thole  ot  China, 
and  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca  iflands. 
They  alio  carried  along  with  them  the  ufual  aits, 

which  they  improved.  T he  Arabians  did  not  equally 

fncceed 
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fucceed  in  the  fine  arts  j  they  fhewed,  indeed,  fome 
genius  for  them,  but  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  that 
tafte  with  which  nature  fome  time  after  infjpired  the 
people  who  have  become  their  difciples. 

Perhaps  genius,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  cre¬ 
ative  imagination,  flourifhes  in  hot  countries,  which 
abound  wi  th  a  variety  of  produdlions,  grand  fcenes, 
and  furprifing  events  that  excite  enthufiafmj  while 
tafte,  which  feledls  and  reaps  the  produce  of  the 
fields  that  genius  has  fown,  feems  rather  to  belong' 
to  people  of  a  fedate,  mild,  and  moderate  dilpofi- 
tion,  who  live  under  the  influence  of  a  temperate 
Iky.  Perhaps  too,  this  fame  tafte,  which  is  the 
efFea  of  reafon  refined  and  matured  by  time,  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  liability  in  the  government,  united 
with  a  certain  freedom  of  thinking,  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  knowledge,  which  affordinga  greater 
icope  to  genius,  enables  it  to  difcern  more  exactly 
tne  relation  one  objeft  has  to  another,  and  to 
combine  with  happier  art  thofe  mixed  fenfations' 
which  give  the  higheft  entertainment  to  men  of 
elegant  minds.  Accordingly  the  Arabians,  who 
werealmoft  conftantly forced  into  regions  difturbed 
with  war  and  fanaticifm,  never  enjoyed  that  tem¬ 
perature  of  government  and  climate  which  gives 
birth  to  tafte.  But  they  introduced  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  conquered,  fciences  which  they  had  pil¬ 
laged,  as  it  were,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages,  and 
a  1  the  arts  effential  to  the  profperity  of  nations. 

nation  at  that  time  underftood  commerce 
fo  well,  or  carried  it  to  a  greater  extent.  They  at¬ 
tended  to  it  even  in  the  courfe  of  their  conquefts. 
fheir  merchants,  manufactures,  and  ftaples,  ex¬ 
tended  from  Spam  to  Tonquini  and  other  people, 

at 
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at  leaf!;  thofe  in  the  Weftern  part  of  the  world,  were  B  °n°  IC 
indebted  to  them  for  arts  and  fciences,  and  all  ar-  u-v— 
tides  conducive  to  the  convenience,  the  preferva- 
tion,  and  the  pleafures  of  life. 

When  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  decline, 
the  Arabians,  after  the  example  of  feveral  nations 
they  had  fubdued,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  thefe  princes, 
and  the  country  re-affumed  by  degrees  its  ancient 
form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  primitive  man- 
ners.  At  this  ter  a,  the  nation  being,  as  formerly,  di¬ 
vided  into  tribes,  under  the  conduct  of  different 
chiefs,  returned  to  their  original  chara&er,  from 
which  fanaticifm  and  ambition  had  made  them  de- 

part. 

The  ftature  of  the  Arabians  is  low,  their  bodies 
lean,  and  their  voice  (lender;  but  they  have  robuft 
conftitutions,  brown  hair,  a  fwarthy  complexion, 
black  fparkling  eyes,  an  ingenuous  Countenance, 
but  feldom  agreeable.  This  controlled  mixture  of 
features  and  qualities,  which  feem  incompatible, 
appear  to  have  been  united  in  this  race  or  men,  to 
conftitute  a  Angular  nation,  whofe  figure  and  cha¬ 
racter  partake  ftrongly  of  that  of  the  Turks,  Afri- 
'  cans,  and  Perfians,  by  whom  they  are  furrounded. 

Grave  and  ferious,  they  confider  their  long  beards 
as  marks  of  dignity;  they  fpeak  little,  ufe  no  gef- 
turc,  make  no  paufes,  nor  interrupt  one  another  in 
their  converfation.  They  pique  themlelves  on  ob- 
ferving  the  ftricleft  probity  towards  each  other, 
which  is  the  efFeft  of  that  felf-love,  and  that  fpirit 
of  patriotifm,  which,  united  together,  make  any 
nation,  clan  or  fociety,  efteem  and  prefer  them¬ 
lelves  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  more  care- 
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B  %°  K  z^cy  Pre^erve  their  phlegmatic  chara&er,  fo 
much  the  more  formidable  is  their  refentment 
when  once  it  is  raifed.  Thefe  people  have  abili¬ 
ties,  and  even  a  genius  for  the  fciences;  yet  they 
cultivate  them  but  little,  either  from  want  of  affift- 
ance,  or  becaufe  they  have  no  occafion  for  them : 
chufing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  fuffer  natural  evils, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The  Arabians,  at 
this  tune  of  day,  afford  no  monument  of  genius,  no 
productions  of  induftry,  which  intitle  them  to  hold 
any  rank  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 

Their  ruling  paffion  isjealoufy;  that  torment 
of  impetuous,  weak,  and  indolent  minds.  It  might 
naturally  be  aiked,  whether  this  diftruft  was  owing 
to  the  high  or  low  opinion  they  entertained  of 
themfelves  ?  It  is  faid  to  be  from  the  Arabians 
that  feveral  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  even  Eu¬ 
rope  itfelf,  have  borrowed  thofe  defpicable  pre¬ 
cautions  this  odious  paffion  prescribes  againft  a 
fex,  which  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  Have 
of  our  pleafures.  As  foon  as  a  daughter  is  born, 
they  unite  by  a  kind  of  future  thofe  parts  which 
nature  has  feparated,  leaving  juft  fpace  enough 
for  the  natural  difeharges.  As  the  child  grows, 
the  parts  by  degrees  adhere  fo  clofely,  that  when 
they  become  marriageable  they  are  obliged  to  be 
feparated  by  an  incihon.  Sometimes  it  is  thought 
fufficient  to  make  ufe  of  a  ring.  The  married 
women,  as  well  as  the  unmarried,  are  fubjeefted  to 
this  outrage  on  the  virtue  of  the  fex;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  ring  worn  by  the  young 
women  cannot  be  taken  off,  wfiereas  that  of  the 
married  women  has  a  kind  of  padlock,  of  which 
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the  hufband  keeps  the  key.  This  cuftom,  which 
is  known  in  all  parts  of  Arabia,  is  almoft  univer- 
fally  adopted  in  that  part  that  bears  the  name  of 
Petrasa. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general. 
The  different  mode  of  living  among  the  people 
who  compofe  it,  muff  neceffarily  have  introduced 
fome  peculiarities  of  chara&er  that  are  worth  ob- 
ferving. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  de- 
fert  may  amount  to  two  millions.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  into  Several  clans,  fome  of  which  are  more 
populous  and  considerable  than  others,  but  all  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other.  Their  government  is 
Simple*:  an  hereditary  chief,  affifted  by  a  few  old 
men,  determines  all  debates,  and  punifhes  the  of¬ 
fenders.  If  he  is  hofpitable,  humane,  and  juft* 
they  adore  him ;  if  haughty,  cruel,  and  avaricious, 
they  affaffinate  him,  and  appoint  a  fucceffor  out  of 
his  own  family. 

These  people  encamp  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  have  no  fettled  abode,  and  fix  at  different 
places  where  they  can  be  Supplied  with  water, 
fruits,  and  pafture.  They  find  an  infinite  charm 
in  this  wandering  life,  and  confider  the  Sedentary 
Arabs  in  the  light  of  Oaves.  They  live  upon  the 
milk  and  flefh  of  their  herds.  Their  habits,  tents, 
cordage,  and  the  carpets  they  deep  upon,  are  all 
made  of  the  wool  of  their  fheep,  and  the  hair  of 
their  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  employment 
of  the  women  in  each  family  3  and  there  is  not  a 
fingle  artift  in  the  whole  defert.  What  they  con- 
fume  in  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  dates,  is  pur- 
n  chafed 
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B  °  o  k  chafed  with  the  butter  they  carry  to  the  frontiers* 
and  by  the  money. arifing  from  the  annual  fale  of 
twenty  thoufand  camels,  at  lead,  at  forty-eight 
Jivres*  a  head.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  the 
ead,  were  formerly  carried  to  Syria.  Mod  of  them 
are  now  lent  to  Perfia,  the  perpetual  wars  there 
having  occafioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
them,  and  diminifhed  their  fpecies. 

These  articles  not  being  diffident  to  fupply  the 
Arabs  with  what  they  wanted,  they  have  contrived 
to  raife  a  contribution  on  the  caravans,  which  fu- 
perdition  leads  to  travel  through  their  fandy  re¬ 
gions.  The  mod  numerous  of  thefe,  which  goes 
from  Damar  to  Mecca,  procures  a  fafe  pafiage  by 
the  payment  of  a  hundred  purfes,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  livresf,  to  which  the  Grand 
Signior  is  fubjecled,  and -which,  by  ancient  agree¬ 
ment,  is  diftributed  among  all  the  herds.  The 
other  caravans  make  fimilar  terms  with  the  hords* 
through  whofe  territories  they  are  obliged  topafs. 

Independent  of  this  expedient,  the  Arabs  in¬ 
habiting  the  mod  northern  part  of  the  defert  have 
had  recourfe  to  plunder.  Thefe  people,  fo  hu¬ 
mane,  faithful,  and  dilintereded  towards  each 
other,  are  favage  and  rapacious  in  their  tranfadions 
witn  foreigners.  While  they  preferve  in  their 
tents  the  character  of  beneficent  and  generous 
hods,  they  commit  continual  depredations  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  their  neighbourhood.  They 
are  good  fathers,  gooclhulbands,  and  good  maders; 
but  ah  are  enemies  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
family.  I  hey  frequently  carry  their  incurfions  to  a 
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gfeatdiftance;  and  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  andPerfia, 
are  not  uncommonly  the  fcenes  of  their  depre¬ 
dations. 

The  Arabs,  who  devote  themfelves  to  plunder, 
form  a  fort  of  fociety  with  the  camels,  to  carry  on 
trade  or  war,  where  the  man  is  to  have  all  the  pro¬ 
fit,  and  the  animal  the  principal  fatigue.  As  thebe 
two  beings  are  to  live  together,  they  are  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  each  other.  TLhe  Arab  trains 
his  camel  from  its  birth,  to  all  the  exercifes  and 
hardfhips  it  is  to  undergo  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  life.  He  accuftoms  it  to  travel  far,  and  eat 
little.  The  animal  is  early  inured  to  pafs  its  days 
without  drinking*  and  its  nights  without  deep.  He 
teaches  it  to  draw  up  its  legs  under  its  belly,  while 
it  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  laden  with  burdens,  that  are 
infenfibly  increafed  as  itsilrength  is  improved  by 
age  and  by  the  habit  of  bearing  fatigue.  In  this  fin- 
gular  plan  of  education,  which  princes  fometimes 
adopt  the  more  eafily  to  tame  their  fubjedls,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  labour  of  the  animal  is  doubled,  its 
fubfiftence  is  diminifhed.  The  Arabians  qualify  the 
camels  for  expedition,  by  matches,  in  which  the 
horfe  runs  againit  him.  The  camel,  lefs  active  and 
nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a  long  courfe.  When 
the  mailer  and  the  camel  are  ready  and  equipped 
for  plunder,  they  fet  out  together,  traverle  the 
fandy  deferts,  and  lie  in  ambufh  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  to  rob  the  merchant  or  traveller.  Ihe  man. 
ravages,  maffacres,  and  feizes  the  prey:  and  the 
camel  carries  the  booty.  If  thefie  adventurers  are 
purfued,  they  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  T he 
mailer  robber  mounts  his  favourite  camel,  drives 
Vol.  I.  Z  the 
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book  the  whole  troop  before  him,  travels  three  hundred 
leagues  in  eight  days  without  unloading  his  ca¬ 
mels,  or  allowing  them  more  than  an  hour  each 
day  for  reft,  or  a  cake  of  dough  for  their  fubfiftence. 
They  fometimes  remain  the  whole  time  without 
drinking,  unlefs  they  happen  to  fee  a  fpring  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  road,  when  they  redouble 
their  pace,  run  to  the  water  with  eagernefs,  which 
makes  them  take  at  one  draught,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  quench  their  prefent  thirft,  and  ferve 
them  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  Such  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  fo  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  the  Coran,  and 
the  eaftern  romances. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  diftridts  that  afford  fome 
(lender  pafturc,  and  where  the  foil  is  proper  for 
barlev,  breed  the  fineft  horfes  in  the  world.  Thele 

J  J  „ 

horfes  are  fent  into  all  parts  to  improve  and  multi¬ 
ply  the  breed  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  every 
where  inferior  in  fwiftnefs,  beauty,  and  fagadty, 
to  thole  of  Arabia.  Their  owners  live  with  them 
as  with  domeftics,  on  whofe  fervice  and  affedtion 
they  can  rely:  and  it  happens  with  them  as  with 
all  other  wandering  people,  thofe,  in  particular, 
wlib  treat  animals  with  kmdnefs,  that  both  the 
men  and  the  animals  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
each  other’s  manners  and  difpofttion.  Thefe 
Arabs  are  fimple,  mild  and  docile :  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religions  that  have  prevailed  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  feveral  governments  of  which  they 
have  been  the  fubjedls  or  tributaries,  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  alteration  in  the  charadier  they 
derive  from  climate  or  from  habit. 

The 
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The  Arabs  fettled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Red  E  K 
Sea,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix,  were  for-  - v— 

merly  a  mild  people,  fond  of  liberty,  and  content 
with  a  ftate  of  independence,  without  dreaming  of 
conqueft.  They  were  tod  much  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  beauty  of  their  fky,  and  of  the  foil  that 
fupplied  their  Wants  almoft  without  culture,  to  be 
tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  over  different 
countries  lying  in  another  climate.  Mohammed 
changed  their  ideas  :  but  they  retain  no  traces  of  the 
impreffions  he  communicated  to  them.  They  pafs 
their  time  in  fmoking,  taking  coffee,  opium,  and 
fherbet.Thefe  gratifications  are  preceded  or  follow¬ 
ed  byexquifite  perfumes  that  are  burnt  before  them, 
the  fmoke  of  which  they  receive  in  their  clothes, 
which  are  flightly  fprinkled  with  rofe  water. 

Before  the  Portuguefe  had  interrupted  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  had  more  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  were  the  faftors  of  all  the  trade  that 
* 

palEed  through  the  channel.  Aden,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon 
the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  thefe  parts. 

The  fituation  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  eafy 
communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and 
Perfia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  factories  in  Afia.  Fifteen  years 
after  it  had  repulfed  the  great  Albuquerque,  who 
attempted  to  demolifh  it  in  1513,  it  fubmitted  to 
the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  remain  maftersof  it. 

The  king  of  Yemen,  who  poffeffed  the  only  di- 
ftrift  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  happy, 
drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  trade  to 
Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dominions,  which  till  then 
was  only  a  village. 
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This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable;  confifting 
principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
lbme  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  impofts,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent 
700,000  livres*,  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute 
than  they  have  been  fincej  but  mull  have  been  al¬ 
ways  of  little  confequence.  Soon  after  a  great 
change  enfued  from  the  introduction  of  coffee. 

The  coffee-tree  is  originally  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  where  it  has  been  known  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  and  is  ftill  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  M.  La- 
grenee  de  Mezieres,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent 
agents  that  France  ever  had  in  the  India  fervice, 
had  fome  of  the  fruit  in  his  poffeffion,  and  has 
made  trial  of  it.  Fie  found  it  to  be  larger,  rather 
longer,  not  fo  green,  and  almoft  as  fragrant  as 
that  which  was  firft  gathered  in  Arabia  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  a  Mollach,  named 
Chadeley,  was  the  firft  among  the  Arabs  who 
made  ufe  of  coffee,  to  relieve  himfelf  from  a  con¬ 
tinual  drowzinefs  which  hindered  him  from  attend¬ 
ing  punctually  to  his  nightly  devotions.  His 
dervifes  did  the  fame:  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  lawyers.  It  was  foon  found  out, 
that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a  gentle  agi¬ 
tation,  diffipated  the  crudities  of  the  ftomach,  and 
raifecl  the  fpirits :  and  it  was  adopted  even  by  thofe 
who  had  no  occafion  to  keep  themfelves  awake.  It 
paffed  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Medina 
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and  Mecca,  and  was  introduced  by  the  pilgrims  B  °n°  K 
into  all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

In  thefe  countries  where  there  is  lefs  freedom 
of  manners  than  in  ours,  where  the  jealoufy  o*.  the 
men  and  the  clofe  confinement  of  the  women  make 
fociety  lefs  lively,  it  was  thought  proper  to  encourage 
public  coffee-houfes.  Thofe  in  Perfia  loon  became 
infamous,  where  young  Georgian  women,  dreffed 
like  courtezans,  adted  obfcene  plays,  and  profti- 
tuted  themfelves  for  hire.  When  thefe  offenfive  ir¬ 
regularities  were  fupprefted  by  older  ot  the  com u, 
thefe  houfes  became  places  of  genteel  refort  for 
the  indolent,  and  of  relaxation  for  the  bufy  pait  of 
the  world.  The  politicians  entertained  themfelves 
with  news,  the  poets  recited  their  verfes,  and  the 
Mollachs  delivered  their  fermons,  which  were 
ufually  rewarded  with  fome  charitable  donations. 

Affairs  were  not  in  the  fame  peaceable  hate  at 
Conftantinople.  The  coffee-houfes  were  no  fooner 
opened  than  they  were  frequented  to  excefs.  Peo¬ 
ple  fpent  their  whole  time  in  them.  The  grand 
Mufti,  concerned  to  fee  the  Mofques  abandoned, 
pronounced  that  the  infufton  of  this  plant  v/as  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  lav/  of  Mohammed,  which  forbids 
the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  Government,  which 
frequently  aids  the  fuperftition  of  which  it  is  ihme- 
times  the  dupe,  gave  immediate  orders  that  the 
houfes  which  had  given  fucli  offence  to  the  prieffs 
fhould  be  hiut  up;  and  enjoined  the  officers  of  po¬ 
lice  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufe  of  this  liquor  in  pri- 
vateffamilies.  The  ftrong  inclination  they  had  for 
it  ft  ill  prevailed  over  all  thefe  fevere  regulations. 

Coffee  continued  to  be  drunk,  and  the  places  where 
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it  was  to  be  had,  foon  grew  more  numerous  than 
/  ever. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Kuproli,  the 
Grand  Vizir,  went  in  difguife  to  the  principal 
coffee-houfes  in  Conftantinople.  He  there  found 
a  number  of  mal-contents,  who,  thinking  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  government  were  in  reality  the  concern  of 
every  private  perfon,  fpoke  of  them  with  warmth, 
and  arraigned  with  great  boldnefs  the  conduct  of 
the  generals  and  minifters.  He  then  vifited  the 
taverns,  where  wine  was  fold.  They  were  full  of 
plain  people,  chiefly  foldiers,  who,  accuftomed  to 
confider  the  interefts  of  the  fcate  as  thofe  of  the 
prince  for  whom  they  entertained  a  filent  venera¬ 
tion,  fung  lively  dongs,  talked  of  their  amours, 
and  warlike  exploits.  Thefe  laft  focieties,  which 
are  attended  with  no  inconveniencies,  he  thought 
ought  to  be  tolerated :  but  the  firft  he  confidered 
as  dangerous  in  an  arbitrary  ftate.  He  therefore 
fuppreiled  them,  and  no  attempts  have  lince  been 
made  to  revive  them.  This  regulation,  which 
was  confined  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  not 
difcouraged  the  ufe  of  coffee,  and  has,  perhaps, 
increafed  the  confumption  of  it.  It  is  publicly 
offered  to  fale  in  all  the  ftreets  and  markets  ready 
made,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family  at  leaft  twice 
a-day.  In  fome  it  is  always  ready,  it  being  the 
cuftom  to  oixer  it  to  all  vifitors,  and  reckoned 
equally  unpolite  not  to  offer  it,  or  to  refufe  it. 

At  the  fame  time  that  coffee-houfes  in  Conftan¬ 
tinople  were  fhut,  they  were  opened  in  London. 
This  novelty  was  introduced  there  in  1652  by  a 
nierchant  of  the  name  of  Edward,  who  returned 

from 
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from  the  Levant.  The  Englifh  grew  fond  of  it ; 
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and  it  has  fince  been  introduced  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  but  is  drank  with  more  modera- 
ration  than  in  thofe  climates  where  religion  prohi¬ 
bits  the  ufe  of  wine. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the 
territory  of  Betelfagui,  a  town  belonging  to  Yemen, 
fituated  upon  a  dry  land  at  the  dikance  of  ten 
leagues  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  dif^ 
tried:  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  broad: 
the  fruit  is  not  every  where  in  equal  perfe&ion. 
That  which  grows  upon  high  ground  is  fmaller, 
greener,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally  prefer¬ 
red.  .  .. 

It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  among  whom,  in  general, 
coffee  conkitutes  a  favourite  article  in  their  enter¬ 
tainments.  None  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the 
pleafure  of  taking  the  berry  itfeif.  The  generality 
are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  Iheli 
and  the  hulk  of  this  valuable  production.  Thefe 
remains,  fo  much  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  of^  a 
pretty  clear  colour,  which  has  the  take  of  coffee 
without  its  bitternefs  and  krength.  fheie  ai  ticles 
may  be  had  at  a  low  price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is 
the  general  market  for  them.  Here  likewife  is 
fold  all  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  country 
by  land.  The  rek  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is 
thirty- five  leagues  dikant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of 
Lohia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  in 
fmall  veifels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  it 
from  thelak  mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations 

from  the  former. 
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The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  twelve  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  weight.  The  European  companies  take 
off  a  million. and  a  half  ;  the  Perfians  three  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half ;  the  fleet  from  Suez  fix  millions 
and  a  half  i  Indoftan,  the  Maldives,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fifty  thoufand; 
and  the  Caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  Cara¬ 
vans  and  the  Europeans,  is  the  belt  that  can  be 
procured,  it  coils  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  fols  * 
a  pound.  The  Perfians,  who  content  themfelves 
with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay  no  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  fols  f  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  f ;  their 
cargoes  being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly 
of  bad  coffee.  If  we  eflimate  coffee  at  fourteen 
fols  ||  a  pound,  which  is  the  mean  price,  the  pro¬ 
fits  accruing  to  Arabia  from  its  annual  exportation 
will  amount  to  8,785,000  livres  §.  This  money 
does  not  go  into  their  coffers ;  but  it  enables  them 
to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought  from  the 
foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and  Mo¬ 
cha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyffinia,  fhecp,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  mu lk,  and  Haves.  It  is  fupplied 
from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  with  gold.  Haves, 
amber,  and  ivory;  from  the  Perfian  Gulph  with 
dates,  tobacco,  and  corn;  from  Surat  with  a  vaft. 
quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  fine  linens ;  from 
Bombay  and  Pondicherry  with  iron,  lead,  copper, 

*  About  8  d.  f.  f  About  6  d.  f.  j  About  8  d. 
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which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe  ;  from  Ma¬ 
labar  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indian  faffron, 
withcoire,  cardamom,  and  alfo  with  planks;  from  v 
the  Maldives  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes-wood,  and 
pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  exchange; 
from  Coromandel,  with  four  or  five  hundred  bales 
of  cottons,  chiefly  blue.  The  greateft  part  of 
thefe  commodities,  which  may  fetch  fix  millions  % 
are  confumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  reft,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  difpofed  of 
in  Abyffinia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are 
managed  at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the 
country  of  Yemen,  or  even  at  Sanaa,  the  capital, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  extortions 
with  which  they  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the 
government,  deter  them  from  interfering  in  them. 
All  the  warehoufes  are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of 
Surat  or  Guzarat,  who  make  a  point  of  returning 
to  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have  made 
their  fortunes.  They  then  refign  their  fettlements 
to  merchants  of  their  own  nation,  who  retire  in 
their  turn,  and  arefucceeded  by  others. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mo¬ 
cha.  N otwithftanding  it  was  ftipulated  by  a  folemn 
capitulation;  that  the  impofts  demanded  fhould 
be  rated  at  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  They 
were  fubied  to  frequent  extortions  :  the  governor 

of  the  place  infifting  on  their  making  him  pre- 
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fents,  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of 
the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prince  himfelf.  How¬ 
ever,  the  profits  they  obtained  by  the  fale  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  particularly  cloths,  made  them  to 
fubmit  to  thefe  repeated  humiliations.  When  thefe 
feveral  articles  were  furnifhed  by  Grand  Cairo, 
it  was  then  impoffible  to  withfband  the  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  fixed  fettlements  were  therefore  given 
up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  .{hips,  that  failed 
from  Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver, 
fufficient  to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to 
buy.  The  fupercargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe 
tranfa&ions,  fettled  the  accounts  every  time  they 
returned.  Thefe  voyages,  which  at  firft  were 
pretty  numerous  and  advantageous,  have  been 
fucceffively  laid  afide.  The  plantations  of  coffee, 
made  by  the  European  nations  in 'their  colonies, 
have  equally  leffened  the  confumption  and  the 
price  of  that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient 
profit  to  anfwer  the  high  charges  of  undertaking 
them  on  purpofe.  The  companies  of  England  and 
France  then  refolved,  one  of  them  to  fend  fhips 
from  Bombay,  and  the  other  from  Pondicherry  to 
Mocha,  with  the  merchandife  of  Europe  and  In¬ 
dia.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe  to  a  me¬ 
thod  that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Englifh  and 
French  who  traffic  from  India  to  India,  vifit  the 
Red  Sea  every  year.  Though  they  difpofe  of  their 
merchandife  there  to  good  advantage,  they  can 
never  take  in  cargoes  frorrl  thence  for  their  return. 
They  carry,  fora  moderate  freight,  the  coffee  be¬ 
longing 
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longing  to  the  companies  who  I3.de  the  vefTels  with 
it,  which  they  difpatc  1  from  Malabar  and  Qoro- 
mandel  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  company,  who 
prohibit  their  fervants  from  fitting  out  fhips, 
and  who  fend  no  vefTels  themfelves  to  the  Gulph 
of  Arabia,  are  deprived  of  the  fhare  they  might 
take  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  They  have  alfo 
given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch,  that  of 

Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
Gulph  of  Arabia,  twenty  leagues  from  Mecca. 

The  government  there  is  of  a  mixed  kind :  the 
Grand  Signior  and  the  Xeriff  of  Mecca  ihare  the 
authority  and  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  between 
them.  Thefe  imports  are  levied  upon  the  Europe¬ 
ans  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  upon  other 
nations  at  thirteen.  They  are  always  paid  in  mer- 
chandife,  which  the  managers  oblige  the  merchants 
of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  Tne 
Turks,  who  have  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha, 
and  every  part  of  the  Yemen,  would  long  ago  have 
been  expelled  from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not  been 
room  to  apprehend  that  they  might  revenge  them¬ 
felves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their 
pilgrimages  and  commerce. 

Surat  fends  three  fhips  every  year  to  Jodda, 
which  are  laden  with  linens  of  ail  colours,  ihawls, 
cotton  and  filk  fluffs,  frequently  ornamented  with 
gold  and  filver  flowers.  The  fale  of  thefe  goods 
produces  10, coo, 000  oflivres*.  Two,  and  more 
frequently  three  vefTels  belonging  to  the  Englifh, 
fail  from  Bengal  for  the  fame  deffination.  'They 
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are  fitted  out  by  the  free  merchants  of  that  nation. 
Formerly  their  company  had  concerns  there ;  at 
prefent  thefe  merchants  have  no  affociates  but  the 
Armenians.  Thefe  united  cargoes  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  7,200,000  livres  *.  They  confift  of 
rice,  ginger,  faffron,  fugar,  a  few  filks,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  linens  which  are  for  the 
mofi  part  ordinary.  Thefe  veflels,  which  may 
enter  the  Red  Sea  from  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  till  the  end  of  May,  find  the  fleet  of  Suez  at 
Jodda. 

This  fleet  commonly  conflflrs  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  veflels  laden  with  corn,  rice  and  pulfe,  for 
the  ufe  of  Arabia.  They  carry  out  for  Afla,  Ve¬ 
netian  glafs,  coral,  and  yellow  amber,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.  They 
arrive  in  October,  and  return  together  in  February, 
with  6,5 00,000  weight  of  coffee,  and  with  linens 
or  flufls  to  the  value  of  7,000,000  of  livres  f » 
Though  they  have  only  two  hundred  leagues  to 
return  to  their  port,  they  employ  two  months  in 
the  voyage ;  being  retarded  by  the  north  wind, 
which  blows  continually  in  this  fea.  Their  igno¬ 
rance  is  fuch,  that  though  they  are  accuftomed  to 
call  anchor  every  night,  they  think  themfelves  for - 
tup  ate  when  they  lofe  only  one  ihip  in  fix.  If  to 
thefe  Ioffes  we  add  the  great  expence  of  equip¬ 
ment,  the  excefllve  impofls  demanded  at  Suez,  and 
the  unavoidable  extortions  of  a  government  that 
oppreffes  all  indtiftry,  wTe  fhall  be  convinced  that 
in  the  prefent  ntuation  of  things,  the  correfpon- 
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dence  between.  Europe  and  India  by  this  channel 
is  impracticable. 

The  merchandife  brought  from  Surat  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  cioes  not  take  off, 
is  partly  confumed  in  the  country,  and  bought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  caravans,  which  come  eveiy 
year  to  Mecca. 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  affection 
for  this  city.  They  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  Abraham,  and  tney  flocked  fiom  all 
parts  to  a  temple,  of  which  they  believed  he  was 
the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
much  underflanding  to  attempt  to  abolifh  a  devo¬ 
tion  fo  generally  eftablifhed,  contented  himfelf 
with  rectifying  the  object  of  it.  He  baniihed  the 
idols  from'  this  revered  place,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  unity  of  God.  Mohammed  was  not  the  mef- 
fenger  of  heaven  5  but  he  was  an  acute  politician, 
and  a  great  conqueror.  To  promote  the  concourfe 
of  ftrangers  to  a  city  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  commanded  that  all 
who  embraced  his  law  fhould  once  in  tneir  lives 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  thither,  on  pain  of  dying 
reprobates.  This  precept  was  accompanied  with 
another,  which  makes  it  evident,  that  he  wa^  not 
guided  by  fuperftition  alone.  Ele  ordered  that 
every  pilgrim,  of  whatever  countiy  he  was,  fhould 
purchafe  five  pieces  of  cotton,  and  get  tnem  con- 
fecrated,  and  made  into  handkerchiefs  for  himfelfj 
and  all  the  perfons  belonging  to  his  family  wno 
were  prevented  by  reafonable  impediments  fiom 
undertaking  this  holy  expedition. 
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This  policy  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
make  Arabia  the  center  of  a  prodigious  trade,  when 
the  number  of  pilgrims  fhould  amount  to  feveral 
millions.  This  zeal  is  fo  much  abated,  efpecially 
oil  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  Indoflan  and  Perfia,  in 
proportion  to  the  refpeftive  aiftances  of  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  from  Mecca,  that  the  number  is  reduced  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand;  the  majority  of  whom 

'  Turks,  rhey  cairy  away  with  them  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  linens ;  each 
ten  ells  in  length,  exclufive  of  thofe  which  many 
of  them  buy  for  fale.  They  are  encouraged  in  thefe 
mercantile  fchemes  by  the  advantages°they  have 
in  eroding  the  defeits,  and  in  not  being  expofed 
to  thofe  oppreffive  tolls  which  are  fo  deftruftive  in 
the  fea-ports  of  Suez  and  Baffora.  The  money 
received  from  thefe  pilgrims  and  from  the  fleet, 
and  oy  tne  Arabs  from  the  fale  of  coffee,  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  India.  The  veffels  from  Surat,  Malabar, 
Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  annually  carry  away 
14,400,000  livres  *,  and  about  the  eighth  part  of 
this  fum  in  merchandife.  When  thefe  riches  are 
divided  among  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  the 
Engnfh  nave  connived  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  the  moft  confiderable  fhare  of  them.  They 
have  acquired  the  fame  fuperiority  in  Perfia. 

The  Englifh  nation  had  fcarce  been  admitted 
into  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  when,  as  we  have 
obferved,  the  Dutch  reforted  there  in  great  num- 
bers.  The  trade  of  thefe  republicans  was  at  firft 
eftablifhed  on  a  very  difadvantageous  footing;  but 
being,  by  the  civil  wars  of  England,  foon  de- 

*  63 0,000  1. 
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livered  from  a  rival  whole  various  privileges  were  book 
not  to  be  overbalanced  even  by  the  greatefl  t  n^‘  , 

ceconomy,  they  were  in  a  Ihort  time  without  com¬ 
petitors,  and  confequently  acquired  an  authority 
to  fet  what  price  they  thought  proper  on  the  com¬ 
modities  they  bought  or  fold.  The  connexions 
of  the  Perfians  with  the  Dutch  were  formed  on  this 
deftruXive  fyftem ;  when  the  return  of  the  Englifh, 
who  were  foon  after  followed  by  the  French,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  put  them  upon  a  more 
equitable  footing. 

1  At  the  time  when  the  three  nations  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  gain  the  fuperiority,  and  thefe 
efforts  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  they 
were  haraffed  with  a  thoufand  oppreffions,  fome 
more  unjuft  and  odious  than  others..  The  throne 
was  continually  filled  with  tyrannical  or  weak 
princes,  whofe  cruelty  and  injuftice  weakened  the 
correfpondence  of  their  fubjeXs  with  other  nations. 

One  of  thefe  tyrants  was  fo  favage,  that  a  great 
man  of  his  court  ufed  to  fay,  ^hat  whenever  he 
came  cut  of  the  king's  clofet ,  he  clapped  both  his  hands 
to  his  head  to  feel  whether  it  was  ftill  upon  his  fhoul - 
ders.  When  the  fucceffor  of  this  tyrant  was  told 
that  the  fineft  provinces  in  the  empire  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Turks,  he  anfwered  coolly,  That 
their  progrefs  gave  him  very  little  difturbance ,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  leave  him  the  city  of  Ifp  ah  an.  The 
fon  of  the  latter  was  fo  meanly  enflaved  to  the  molt 
frivolous  obfervances  of  his  religion,  that  he  was 
Filed  by  way  of  derifion,  Huffein  the  monk ,  or 
prieft:  a  charaXer  lefs  odious,  perhaps,  in  a  prince, 

but  much  more  dangerous  to  his  people,  than  that 
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book  of  impiety,  or  defiance  of  the  gods*  Under  thefe 
despicable  fovereigns,  mercantile  affairs  declined 
every  day  more  and  more  at  Gombroon.  The 
Afghans  deftroyed  them  entirely* 

These  are  people  of  Candahar,  a  mountainous 
country,  lying  north  of  India.  They  have  fome- 
times  been  fubjedi  to  the  Moguls,  fometimes  to 
the  Perfians,  but  more  frequently  independent* 
Thofe  that  do  not  refide  in  the  capital  live  in  tents, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tartars.  They  are  of  low1 
ft  at  ure  and  ill  made;  but  are  ftrong,  robuft,  fkill- 
ed  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  in  horfemanfhip, 
and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manner  of  fighting 
is  -lingular ;  a  chofen  band  of  foldiers,  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parties,  fall  upon  the  enemy  without  any 
order,  only  endeavouring  to  open  the  way  for  the 
army  that  follows  them.  As  foon  as  the  battle  is 
begun,  they  fall  back  upon  the  flanks  and  towards 
the  rear-guard,  where  their  bufinefs  is  to  prevent 
any  perfon  from  giving  way.  If  any  foldier  at- 
tempts  to  fly,  they  attack  him  with  their  fabres, 
and  compel  him  to  return  to  hispoft. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this  fierce 
people  left  their  mountains,  invaded  Perfia,  car- 
ried  devaftation  every  where,  and  at  length  fub- 
dued  it,  after  a  bloody  conteft  of  twenty  years* 
Fanaticifm  ftill  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  hor¬ 
rid  outrages  which  they  committed  in  the  courfe 
of  their  conqueft.  An  infatiable  zeal  for  the 
Turkifh  fuperftition,  and  an  unconquerable  aver- 
fion  for  the  fe£t  of  Ali,  prompted  them  to  maftacre 
thoufands  of  Perfians  in  cold  blood.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  provinces  they  had  not  entered,  were 
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Ravaged  by  the  Ruffians,  Turks,  and  Tartars. 
Thamas  Kouli-Khan  drove  thefe  robbers  out  of 
this  country,  but  fhewed  himfe'lf  dill  more  barba¬ 
rous  than  they  were.  His  violent  death  gave  rife 
to  new  calamities*  Anarchy  aggravates  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  tyranny*  One  of  the  fined  empires  in  the 
world  is  become  an  extenfive  fcene  of  defolation, 
and  a  lading  and  ffiameful  monument  of  that  de- 
druftive  indinct  that  animates  uncivilized  people, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  an  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  evils  of  defpotic  government. 

During  this  general  confufion,  the  Englifh 
fales  in  Perfia  confided  of  no  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  bales  of  woollen  manufactures,  two  hundred 
thoufand  weight  of  iron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
lead.  Thele.  articles,  taken  together,  brought 
them  no  more  than  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hun-. 
dred  thoufand  livres  *  paid  in  money*  This  lan¬ 
guid  date  of  trade  determined  the  company  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  their  rivals,  and  to  feek  thofe 
advantages  at  Baffiora,  Which  they  could  not  obtain 
at  Gombroon* 

Bassora  is  a  large  city,  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  height  of  their  profperity,  fifteen  leagues  be¬ 
low  die  place  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  and  at  the  fame  didance  from  the  Perlian 
Gulph,  into  which  thefe  rivers  empty  themfelves* 
Its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  fifty  thoufand  j 
confiding  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred  Armenians, 
and  a  fmall  number  of  families  of  different  nati¬ 
ons  whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attracted.  Its  ter- 
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B  °in°  K  ritory  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  pulfe,  cotton,  and 
particularly  in  dates. 

The  port  of  Baffora,  as  thofe  who  firft  efta- 
blifhed  it  forefaw,  became  a  famous  mart.  The 
merchandife  of  Europe  was  brought  thither,  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  that  of  India  by  fea.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe  intercepted  this  com¬ 
munication.  It  would  have  been  opened  again 
when  their  power  declined,  had  not  this  unhappy 
country  continually  been  the  fcene  of  the  difputes 
between  the  Arabs,,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Turks. 
This  laft  power  being  in  quiet  polleflion  of  this 
harbour,  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  troubles 
of  their  neighbours  to  renew  the  trade.  The  mer¬ 
cantile  bufinefs,  which  was  before  tranfa&ed  at 
Gombroon,  is  at  prefent  centered  at  Baffora,  which 
has  recovered  its  credit  and  importance. 

This  change  has  not  been  effe&ed  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  At  firft  the  people  of  the  country  would 
not  permit  the  traders  to  come  out  of  the  river. 
They  forefaw,  that  if  thefe  foreigners  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fettle  in  the  city,  they  would  not  be  fo 
much  under  their  dire&ion,  and  might  lay  up  in 
their  magazines  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
could  not  fell  during  one  monfoon,.  with  a  view 
of  difpofing  of  them  with  greater  advantage  at  an¬ 
other  time.  To  this  maxim,  which  was  the  refult 
of  an  ill-judged  avarice,  were  added  others  arifing 
from  fuperftitious  notions.  It  was  deemed  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  relpe<ft  due  to  religion  to  permit  in¬ 
fidels  to  inhabit  a  city,  confecrated  by  the  blood  of 
fo  many  martyrs  and  faints  of  the  Mohammedan 
perfuafion  5  a  prejudice  that  feemed  to  have  fome 
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height  with  the  government;  but  thefe  fcruples 
were  .(oon  overcome.  Pecuniary  confederations 
Were  offered  by  the  nations*  and  they  were  allowed 
to  edablifh  factories*  and  even  to  difplay  their 
refpe&ive  flags  there. 

Revolutions  are  fo  frequent  in  Ada*  that 
trade  cannot  poffebly  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 
continued  track  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Thefe  events* 
joined  to  the  little  communication  between  the 
different  dates*  either  by  land  or  by  fea*  mull 
naturally  occafeon  great  variations  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  commodities,  Baffbia*  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  didance  fiom  the  center  of 
trade*  is  more  expofedto  this  inconvenience  than 
any  other  place*  However,  upon  an  average* 
we  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfeon  of  de¬ 
parting  much  from  the  drifted  truth,  when  we 
venture  to  edimate  the  meichandife  annually 
brought  there  by  way  of  the  Gulph*  at  twelve 
millions*.  Of  this  the  Englifh  fur  nidi  four  mil¬ 
lions*!'*  the  Dutch  twof*  the  Nloors*  Damans* 
Armenians  and  Arabs*  furnifei  the  lemainde^i 
The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  confeft  of  rice*  fu- 
gar*  plain*  ftriped  and  flowered  muflins  from  Ben^ 
gal*  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca  idands; 
coarfe*  white*  and  blue  cottons  from  Coromandel; 
cardamum*  pepper*  fanders-wood*  from  Malabar ; 
gold  and  diver  duffs*  turbans*  diawls,  indigo*  from 
Surat;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  codee  from  Mo¬ 
cha;  iron*  lead,  and  woollen  cloth  from  Europe, 
Other  articles  oflefs  confequence  are  imported  from 
different  places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are 
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flipped  on  board  fmall  Arabian  veflfels,  but  the^ 
greater  part  is  brought  by  European  fhips,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  a  confiderable  freight. 

This  merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money;  and 
pafles  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  coin  current  at  Baflbra,  for  that  which  is; 
of  higher  value  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collected  at  Baflbra 
are  diftributed  into  three  channels.  One  half  of 
them  goes  to  Perfia,  whither  they  are  conveyed 
by  the  caravans;  there  being  no  navigable  river  in 
the  whole  empire.  The  chief  confumption  is  in 
the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not  been  fb 
much  ravaged  as  thofe  in  the  fouth.  Both  of  them 
formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious  ftones, 
which  were  become  common  by  the  plunder  of 
India.  They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to  copper 
utenfils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiplied 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  At  laft 
they  gave  gold  and  filver  in  exchange,  which  had 
been  concealed  during  a  longfceneof  tyranny,  and 
are  continually  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce 
gum,  and  have  been  cut  to  make  frefh  fhoots;  if 
they  negled  to  multiply  the  breed  of  the  goats 
which  afford  fuch  fine  wool ;  and  if  the  filks,  which 
are  hardly  fufficient  to  fupply  the  few  manufactures 
remaining  in  Perfia,  continue  to  befo  fcarce;  in  a 
word,  if  this  empire  does  not  rife  again  from  its 
allies,  the  mines  will  be  exhaufted,  and  this  fource 
of  commerce  mult  be  given  up. 
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The  fecond  channel  is  a  mare  lure  one,  by  the  way 
of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  intermediate  towns, 
whole  merchants  come  to  buy  their  goods  at  BalTora. 
Coffee,  linen,  fpices,  and  other  merchandife  that 
pafs  this  way,  are  taken  in  exchange  for  gold, 
French  woollen-cloths,  galls,  and  orpiment,  which 
is  an  ingredient  in  colours,  and  much  ufed  by  the 
eaftern  people  to  extirpate  their  hair. 

Another  muchlefsconfiderable  channel  is  that  of 
ArabiaDelerta.  The  Arabs,  bordering  upon  BalTora, 
repair  annually  to  Aleppo  in  the  fpring,  to  fell  their 
camels.  It  is  ufual  to  give  them  credit  for  muflins, 
which  they  buy  very  cheap  to  the  amount  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres*.  They  return  in  the  autumn, 
bringing  woollen-cloths,coral,hard-ware,andfome 

o-l afs  and  mirrors  from  Venice.  The  Arabian  cara¬ 
fe 

vans  are  never  molefted  in  their  journey ;  nor  are 
foreigners  in  any  danger,  if  they  take  care  to  carry 
along  with  them  a  perfon  belonging  to  each  of  the 
tribes  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  This  road 
through  the  defert  would  be  univerlally  preferred 
to  that  of  Bagdad,  on  account  of  fafety,  expedition, 
and  the  advantages  of  fale,  if  the  Pacha  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  who  has  eftablifhed  tolls  in  different  parts 
of  his  territory,  did  notufe  every  poilible  precau¬ 
tion  to  hinder  this  communication.  It  is  only  by 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  deputies,  that  one  can 
prevail  upon  the  Arabs  to  carry  with  them  fome 
goods,  which  will  not  take  up  much  room. 

Besides  thefe exportations,  thereis  a  pretty  large 
confumption,  efpecially  of  coffee,  at  BalTora,  and  the 
territories  belongingtoit.  Thefe  articles  are  paid  for 
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in  dates,  pearls,  role-water,  dried  fruits,  and  grain* 
when  that  is  allowed  to  be  difpoled  of  to  foreigners. 

This  trade  would  be  more  extenfive,  if  it  were 
freed  from  the  Ihackles  that  confine  it.  But  the 
^tfivity  that  might  be  expected  from  the  natives 
qf  the  country  is  continually  damped  by  the  op- 
preffions  they  labour  under,  efpecially  at  a  didance 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  foreigners  are 
no  lefs  oppreffed  by  governors,  who  derive  from 
their  extortions  the  advantage  of  maintaining  them- 
felves  in  their  office,  and  frequently  of  fecuring 
their  lives.  Were  it  poffible  in  fome  meafure  to 
affiiage  this  third  of  gold,  it  would  foon  be  re¬ 
newed  by  the  rivalfhip  of  the  European  nations, 
whofe  foie  aim  is  to  fupplant  one  another,  and 
who,  to  gain  their  ends,  fcruple  not  to  employ  the 
mod  execrable  expedients.  A  driking  indance  of 
this  odious  fpirit  of jealoufy  happened  in  1748. 

Baron  Knyphausen  managed  the  Dutch  facto¬ 
ry  at  Baflbra  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The  Eng- 
liffi  found  themfelves  in  imminent  danger  of  lofing 
the  fuperiority  they  had  acquired  at  this  place,  as 
well  as  in  mod  of  the  fea-ports  in  India.  The  dread 
of  an  event  which  mud  wound  at  the  fame  ;ime 
their  intereds  and  their  vanity  betrayed  them  into 
injudice.  They  excited  the  Turkiffi  government 
to  fupprefs  a  branch  of  trade  that  was  ufeful  to  it, 
and  procured  an  order  for  the  confutation  of  the 
merchandife  and  poffeffions  of  their  rivals. 

The  Dutch  fatlor,  who  under  the  character  of 
a  merchant  concealed  the  datefman,  indantly  took 
a  refolution  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  re¬ 
tired  with  his  dependents  and  the  broken  remain^ 
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of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a  final!  ifland  at  the  dif-  B  ^u°  x 
tance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  1 
river  i  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and  Indian  vef- 
fels,  bound  for  the  city,  he  compelled  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  grant  him  an  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes 
he  had  fuftained  by  its  behaviour.  The  fame  of 
his  integrity  and  abilities  drew  to  his  ifland  the 
privateers  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  the  very 
merchants  of  Baftbra  and  the  Euiopeans  who 
traded  thither.  The  profperity  of  this  new  colony 
was  daily  increafmg,  when  it  was  forfaken  by  its 
founder.  The  fucceffor  of  this  able  man  did  not 
difplay  the  fame  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  17  6^  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  difpoffeffed  of 
his  ifland  by  the  Arabian  Corfair  Minnahana. 

The  Company  loft  an  important  poft,  and  more 
than  two  millions*,  in  artillery,  provifions,  and 
merchandife. 

By  this  event  Baffora  was  freed  from  a  rivalfliip 
that  was  prejudicial  to  its  interefts;  but  an  un- 
forefeen  and  much  more  formidable  one  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  its  room,  which  is  that  of  IVIufkat. 

Muskat  is  a  city  in  Arabia,  fituated  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  great  Al¬ 
buquerque  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  1 5°7> 
ruined  its  trade,  which  he  wanted  to  transfer 
wholly  to  Ormus.  When  the  Portuguefe  had  loft 
this  fmall  kingdom,  they  were  defirous  of  reviving 
the  trade  at  Mufkat,  of  which  they  ftill  kept  pol- 
feffion.  Their  endeavours  proved  ineffectual  5  and 
the  merchants  bent  their  courfe  to  Gombroon. 

They  dreaded  the  infolence  of  the  old  tyrants  of 
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B  °n°  K  India;  and  were  unwilling  to  rely  upon  their 
fidelity.  No  veflels  entered  the  harbour  except 
thofe  brought  in  by  the  Portuguefe  themfelvCs. 
It  ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  fhips  of  every 
nation,  after  thefe  imperious  matters  were  driven 
from  it  in  1648.  Their  pride  prevailing  over 
their  views  of  intereft,  made  them  no  longer  de- 
firous  of  going  thither:  and  they  had  ftill  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  influence  to  prevent  any  fhips 
from  entering  the  harbour,  or  going  out  of  it. 

The  decline  of  their  power  tempted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mufkat  to  the  fame  ads  of  piracy,  to 
which  they  themfelyes  had  fo  long  been  expofed. 
They  made  defcents  upon  the  coatts  of  their  an¬ 
cient  oppreffors ;  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
encouraged  them  to  attack  the  fmall  Moorifh  and 
European  veflfels  that  frequented  the  Perfian  Gulph. 
feut  they  were  fo  feyerely  chaftifed  for  their  plun¬ 
ders  by  feveral  nations,  and  efpecially  by  the  Engr 
lifh,  that  they  were  obliged  to  defift.  From  that 
period  the  city  fank  into  a  ftate  of  obfcurity,  which 
was  prolonged  for  a  conttderable  time  by  intettine 
broils,  and  foreign  invafions.  i\  t  length  the  govern¬ 
ment  attuming  a  more  regular  form  at  Mufkat,  and 
in  the  whole  country  under  the  jurifdidion  of  its 
Iman,  its  commerce  began  to  revive  about  •  the 
year  1749. 

The  articles  of  confumption  in  the  country  it~ 
felf  are  rice,  blue  linens,  iron,  lead,  fugar,  and  fome 
fpices;  the  returns  for  which  are  made  in  myrrh, 
incenfe,  gum-arabic,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filver. 
1  his  trade,  however,  would  not  be  conflderable 
enough  to  invite  fhips  hither,  if  Mufkat,  which  is 
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fituated  pretty  near  the  entrance  of  the  PerfianSea, 
were  not  an  excellent  mart  for  the  innermoft  part 
of  the  Gulph.  All  trading  nations  begin  to  give 
it  the  preference  to  Balfora ;  becaufe  it  makes 
their  voyage  fhorter  by  three  months  they  are 
free  from  any  kind  of  extortion ;  and  imports  are 
lowered  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  mer^ 
chandife,  indeed,  is  afterwards  to  be  carried  to 
Balfora,  where  it  pays  a  tax  of  three  per  cent.;  but 
the  Arabs  fail  with  lb  little  expence,  and  have  fo 
many  methods  of  eluding  the  tolls,  that  they  will 
always  find  their  account  in  difpofmg  of  their  goods 
at  Mufkat.  Befides  this,  the  dates,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  Balfora  in  greater  plenty  and  perfection 
than  any  other  article,  and  are  often  fpoilt  on  board 
large  velfels  that  fail  llowly,  are  conveyed  with  the 
Tiitmoft  expedition  in  light  barks  to  Malabar,  and 
the  Red  fea.  There  is  a  particular  reafon  which 
will  always  determine  the  Englilh,  who  trade  for 
themfelves,  to  frequent  Mulkat.  They  are  there 
exempted  from  the  five  per  cent,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  at  Balfora,  as  well  as  at  all  other  pla¬ 
ces  where  their  company  have  made  fettlemenfs. 

(  The  company  have  never  attempted  to  eftablilh 
themfelves  on  the  illand  of  Baharen ;  which  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.  This  illand,  which 
lies  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  has  often  changed  its 
mailers.  It  fell  with  Ormus,  under  the  dominion 
pf  the  Portuguefe,  and  was  governed  by  the  fame 
laws.  Thefe  conquerors  were  afterwards  deprived 
of  it,  and  it  has  fince  undergone  a  variety  of  revo¬ 
lutions.  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  reftored  it  to  Per- 
fia,  to  which  it  had  belonged.  This  haughty 
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ufurper  at  that  time  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
a  mod:  extenfive  empire.  He  wanted  to  make  him- 
felf  inafter  of  two  feas,  fome  coafls  of  which  he 
already  poffeffed :  but  finding  that  his  fubjeXs  op- 
pofed  his  defign  inftead  of  favouring  it,  he  had  re¬ 
coil  rfe  to  one  of  thole  arbitrary  aXs  which  tyrants 
make  no  fcruple  of  exercifing,  and  tranfported 
his  fubjeXs  in  the  Perfian  Gulph  to  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  and  thofe  in  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Perfian 
Gulph.  He  looked  upon  this  double  tranfmigra- 
tion  as  the  neceffary  means  of  breaking  the  con¬ 
nexions  which  both  thefe  people  had  formed  with 
his  enemies,  and  of  fecuring  their  fidelity,  if  he 
could  not  engage  their  attachment.  His  death 
put  a  period  to  his  vaft  defigns ;  and  the  confufion 
into  which  his  empire  was  thrown,  afforded  a  fair 
opportunity  to  an  ambitious  and  enterprifing  Arab, 
of  taking  pofieflion  of  Baharen,  where  he  flail 
maintains  his  authority. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  its  pearl  fifhery  even 
at  the  time  when  pearls  were  found  at  Ormus, 
Karek,  Kefhy,  and  other  places  in  the  Gulph,  is 
now  become  of  much  greater  confequence ;  the 
other  banks  having  been  exhaufled,  while  this  haS 
buffered  no  fenfible  diminution.  The  time  of 
fifliing  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  OXober.  It 
is  confined  to  a  traX  of  four  or  five  leagues.  The 
Arabs,  who  alone,  follow  this  employment,  pafs 
their  nights  upon  the  ifland  or  the  coaft,  unlefs 
they  are  prevented  by  the  wind  from  going  on 
fliore.  They  formerly  paid  a  toll,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  galliots  on  that  flation.  Since  the 
hit  alteration,  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
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ifland  pay  this  acknowledgment  to  their  Scheik,  ^ 
who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  demand  them  from 
others. 

The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen,  though  not  fo 
white  as  thofe  of  Ceylon  and  Japan,  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  place,  and  of  a 
more  regular  fhape  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  They 
are  of  a  yellowifh  call ;  but  have  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  that  they  preferve  their  golden  hue; 
whereas  the  whiter  kind  loio  much  of  their  luftre 
by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  The 
fhell  of  both  thefe  fpecies,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  mother  of  pearl,  is  ufed  in  Afiafor  vari¬ 
ous  purpofes. 

The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  the  filhery  in 
the  latitude  of  Baharen,  is  computed  at  3,600, 000 
livres  The  greateft  part  of  the  pearls  that  are 
uneven,  are  carried  to  Conftantinople,  and  otne± 
ports  of  Turky ;  where  the  larger  compofe  part  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  head-drefs,  and  the  1  mallei 
are  ufed  in  works  of  embroidery.  The  peifeft 
pearls  muft  be  referved  for  Surat,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  throughout  all  Indoftan.  The 
Women  have  fo  ftrong  a  paffion  for  luxury,  and  the 
fale  of  this  article  is  fo  much  increafed  by  fuperfti- 
tion,  that  there  is  not  the  leaf!:  reafon  to  apprehend 
any  diminution  either  in  the  price  or  the  demand. 
There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles  who  do  not  make 
it  a  point  of  religion  to  bore  at  lead  one  pearl  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage.  Whatever  may  be 
the  myfterious  meaning  of  this  cuftom  among  a 
people  whofe  morality  and  politics  are  couched  in 
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allegories,  or  where  allegory  becomes  religion ; 
this  emblem  of  virgin  modefty  has  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  The  pearls  that  have 
not  newly  been  bored  make  a  part  of  dicfs  *  but 
cannot  have  a  place  in  the  marriage  ceremony,, 
where  one  new  pearl  is  at  lead  indifpenfkUe. 
They  are  accordingly  always  fold  five  and  .  w  cnty 
qr  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  thofe  which  come 
from  the  Gulph,  where  they  are  taken.  There  are 
no  pearls  at  Malabar  j  but  it  has  riches  of  another 
kind. 

Malabar  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  country  fi- 
tuated  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  river  of 
Neticeram,  But  to  make  our  narrative  the  bet^ 
ter  underflood,  by  accommodating  it  to  the  notions 
generally  received  in  Europe,  we  fhall  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  track  extending  from  the  Indufl 
to  Cape  Comorin,  including  the  adjacent  iflands, 
and  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a  long  chain  of  iflands  to 
the  weft  of  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  neareft 
part  of  the  Terra  Firma,  They  are  divided  into 
thirteen  provinces,  which  are  called  atollons. 
This  divifion  is  the  work  of  nature,  that  has  fur- 
rounded  each  atollon  with  a  barrier  of  rocks,  fur- 
nifhing  a  better  defence  than  the  ftrongeft  fortifi¬ 
cation  againfl  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  of  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  natives  reckon  the 
number  of  thefe  iflands  at  twelve  thoufand ;  the 
fmalleft  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  banks  of 
fand  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the 
largeft  very  fmall  in  circumference.  Of  all  the 
channels  that  feparate  them,  there  are  only  four 
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Capable  of  receiving  fhips.  The  reft  are  fo  {hallow*  B  o  o  K 
that  they  have  feldom  more  than  three  feet  water,  v — * 
It  is  conjedtured,  with  probability,  that  all  thefe 
different  iftands  were  formerly  one,  and  that  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  currents,  or  fome  great 
natural  event,  has  divided  them  into  feveral  por¬ 
tions. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  Archipelago  was  ori¬ 
ginally  peopled  from  Malabar.  Afterwards  the 
Arabians  went  there,  ufurped  the  fovereignty, 
and  eftabliftied  their  own  religion.  At  length 
the  two  nations  were  united  into  one  5  when  the 
Portuguefe,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  re¬ 
duced  them  to  fubjedtion.  This  tyranny  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  The  garrifon  which  held  them 
in  flavery  was  exterminated,  and  the  Maldives  re¬ 
covered  their  independence.  Since  this  period 
they  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary 
prince,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Male,  and  has  re¬ 
signed  the  whole  authority  to  the  priefts.  He  is 
the  foie  merchant  in  his  dominions. 

An  adminiftration  of  this  ftamp,  and  the  bar- 
'  rennefs  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing 
but  cocoa-trees,  prevents  the  trade  from  being 
confiderable.  The  exports  confift  only  of  cowries, 
filh,  and  kayar. 

Kayar  is  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  of  which 
cables  are  made,  thatferve  for  the  Indian  naviga¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  where  fo  good,  and  in  fuch  plenty 
as  in  the  Maldives.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  car¬ 
ried,  with  fome  cowries,  to  Ceylon,  where  thefe 
commodities  are  exchanged  for  the  areca  nut. 
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The  fifh  called  in  the  country  conplemaffe,  is 
dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  falted  by  dipping  itfeveral 
times  in  the  fea,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  thick- 
nefs  and  length  of  a  man’s  finger.  Cargoes  of  it 
are  annually  brought  to  Achen,  which  are  pur- 
chafed  with  gold  and  benzoin.  The  gold  remains 
in  the  Maldives ;  and  the  benzoin  is  fent  to  Mo¬ 
cha,  where  it  procures  in  return  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  coniumption  of  thefe 

* 

iflands* 

Cowries  are  white  and  Alining  Aielis.  The  in¬ 
habitants  fifh  for  them  twice  a  month %  three  days 
before  the  new  moon,  and  three  days  after.  This 
employment  belongs  to  the  women,  who  wade 
to  the  middle  in  water  to  gather  them  upon  the 
fands.  They  are  put  up  in  parcels,  each  con¬ 
taining  twelve  thouland.  Thofe  that  are  not  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  country,  or  carried  to  Ceylon,  are 
fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  annually  fail  from  this  river,  laden 
with  fugar,  rice,  linen,  and  other  lefs  confiderable 
articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  Maldives,  and  return 
with  a  cargo  of  cowries  valued  at  about  700,000 
livres  *.  One  part  is  circulated  in  Bengal,  where 
it  ferves  as  fin  all  coin.  The  reft  is  taken  off  by 
the  Europeans,  who  ufe  it  with  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  Africa.  They  buy  it  at  fix  fols  f  a 
pound,  and  fell  it  from  twelve  to  eighteen  $  in 
their  feveral  capitals :  it  is  worth  thirty- five  livres  || 
in  Guinea. 


*  30,625 1.  f  About  3d.  +  Near  S  d.  on  an  average* 
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The  kingdom  of  Travancor,  which  extends  B  o 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin,  v— - 
was  not  formerly  in  pofleflion  of  a  greater  fhare  of 
opulence  than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable  that 
it  owed  the  prefervation  of  its  independency  to  its 
poverty,  when  the  Moguls  made  themfelves  mat¬ 
ters  of  Madura.  The  father  of  the  prefent  mo¬ 
narch  added  more  dignity  to  his  crown  than  any 
of  his  predecefTors.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abili¬ 
ties.  A  neighbouring  flate  had  fent  him  two  am- 
bafifadors,  one  of  whom  began  a  long  harangue, 
which  the  other  was  preparing  to  continue.  Be 
?iot  tedious ,  faid  the  prince,  with  an  auflere  brow, 
life  is  Jhort.  This  prince  formed  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  of  the  French  and  Portuguefe  deferters, 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  performed  the  military 
duties  in  the  citadel  of  Kotate,  with  as  much  re¬ 
gularity  as  our  garrifons,  and  were  of  fignal  fervice 
in  enlarging  his  dominions  in  time  of  war.  The 
interior  parts  of  his  country  were  benefited  by  his 
conquefls,  a  circumftance  that  rarely  happens. 

He  eftablifhed  in  them  fome  manufactories  of 
coarfe  cottons,  which  were  at  fir  ft:  difpofed  of 
among  the  Dutch  at  Tutocorin,  and  were  after- 
wards  carried  to  the  Englifh  fa&ory  at  Anjengo. 

There  are  two  European  fettlements  in  the 
kingdom  of  Travancor  :  that  of  the  Danes  at  Ko- 
lechey  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmall  ftiorehoufe, 
where  they  might  neverthelefs  be  regularly  lup- 
plied  with  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  pep¬ 
per.  Such  is  their  indolence,  or  their  poverty,  that 
they  have  made  but  one  purchafe,  and  that  only 
of  a  very  fmall  quantity,  thele  ten  years. 
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The  Englifh  factory  at  Anjengo  has  four  fmall 
baftions  without!  ditches,  and  a  garrifon  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  black  and  white  men*  It  is  fituated 
on  a  fandy  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall 
river,  which  is  thfee-folirths  of  the  year  choked 
up  with  fancfc  Its  village  is  well  peopled,  and 
full  of  manufactures.  This  fettlement  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  more  lucrative  to  the  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  buy  pepper,  large  cinnamon,  and 
very  good  kayar  on  their  own  account,  than  to  the 
company  themfelves,  who  trade  only  for  fifty 
thoufand  weight  of  pepper,  and  fome  linens  of 
fmall  value. 

Cochin  was  a  place  of  great  note  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  arrived  in  India.  They  made  themfelves 
matters  of  it,  and  were  afterwards  difpoflefled  by 
the  Dutch.  The  fovereign,  at  the  time  this  place 
was  taken  from  him,  had  preferved  his  do¬ 
minions,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-five  years, 
have  been  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  people  of 
Travancor.  His  misfortunes  have  obliged  him 
to  retire  under  the  walls  of  his  ancient  capital, 
where  he  lives  upon  a  revenue  of  14,400  hvres 
which  was  ftipulated  to  be  paid  him  by  ancient  ca¬ 
pitulations,  out  of  the  produce  of  his  cuftoms* 
In  the  fame  fuburb  is  a  colony  of  induftrious  Jews, 
who  are  white  men,  and  ridiculoufly  pretend  to 
have  been  fettled  here  fince  the  time  of  the  Raby- 
lonifh  captivity,  but  have  certainly  been  in  this 
fituation  a  very  confiderable  time.  A  town  en- 
compaffed  with  fertile  lands,  and  built  upon  a  ri¬ 
ver  that  receives  vettels  of  five  hundred  tons  bur- 
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then,  and  communicates  by  feveral  navigable  bran¬ 
ches  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  expected  to  be  in  a  flotlrifhing  condition. 
If  it  is  otherwife,  the  blame  muft  lie  on  the  op- 
preffive  nature  of  the  government* 

This  oppreflive  fpirit  is  at  leaft  as  fenfibly  felt 
at  Calicut:  all  nations  are  admitted  thither,  but 

i 

none  have  any  fway.  The  fovereign  who  refides 
there  at  prefent  is  a  Bramin.  This  is  almofl  the 
only  throne  in  India  that  is  filled  by  a  perfon  of 
this  firft  clafs.  In  other  places  the  crown  is  worn 
by  the  inferior  clafies;  and  even  by  perfons  of 
fuch  obfeure  origin,  that  their  domeftics  would 
be  dishonoured  and  banifhed  from  their  tribes,  if 
they  condefcended  even  to  eat  with  their  monarchs. 
Thefe  people  take  care  not  to  boaft  of  fupping  with 
the  king:  this  prejudice  is  not,  perhaps,  more  ri¬ 
diculous  than  any  other.  It  humbles  the  pride  of 
princes,  and  deprives  courtiers  of  one  fource  of  va¬ 
nity.  Such  is  the  influence  of  fuperftition,  that  it 
gives  rife  to  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  opinion.  By 
fuperftition  artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power: 
when  the  latter  has  conq  uered  and  enfiaved  thewQrld, 
the  former  interpofes and prefcribes laws  in  its  turn: 
they  enter  into  a  league  with  each  other,  mankind 
fall  proftr ate,  and  fubmit to  their  chains.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Bramins,  who  are  the  depofitaries  of 
religion  and  the  fciences  throughout  Indoftan,  are 
every  where  employed  by  the  Rajahs  as  minifters 
or  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  make  what  arrange¬ 
ments  they  think  proper ;  but  affairs  are  not  the 


better  managed  on  that  account. 
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The  adminiftration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general, 
and  that  of  the  capital  ftill  worfe.  No  police  is 
eftablifhed,  no  fortifications  are  raifed.  The 
trade,  which  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  im¬ 
ports,  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
the  moft  abandoned  and  faithlefs  Moors  in  Afia. 
One  of  its  greateft  advantages  is,  that  by  the  river 
Baypore,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance, 
it  has  the  means  of  being  furnifhed  with  teak 
timber,  which  grows  upon  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  great  abundance. 

'  The  territories  that  border  upon  Calicut,  and 
belong  to  the  houfe  of  Colaftry,  are  little  known, 
except  by  the  French  colony  at  Mahe,  which  is 
gathering  frefh  ftrength,  and  that  of  the  Engliftv 
at  Tellecherry,  which  has  experienced  no  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  latter  has  a  fort  flanked  with  four 
baftions  without  ditches,  a  garrifon  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  Europeans,  five  hundred  flpahis,  and  to  the 
amount  of  about  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 
•The  company  to  which  it  belongs  receives  from  it 
annually  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 

-of  pepper.  #  _ 

If  we  except  a  few  principalities  that  fcarce  de- 
-ferve  mention,  the  flates-we  have  been  defcribing 
properly  conflitute  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coaflr, 
a  country  more  agreeable  than  opulent.  The  exports 
are  few,  befides  aromatics  and  fpices.  The principal 
articles  are  fanders  wood,  India faffron,.cardamum, 
ginger,  baftard  cinnamon,  and  pepper. 

The  fantalum  or  fanders  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
walnut-tree j  the  fruit,  which  in  fome  degree  re- 
lembles  a  cherry,  is  of  no  value.  The  wood, 

which 
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except  Kanara,  where  it  grows  in  ftill  higher  per¬ 
fection,  is  either  reeb  yellow,  or  white.  From  the 
two  laft  kinds  an  oil  is  extracted^  with  which  the 
Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfiatis,  Arabians  and  Turks 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their 
houfes,  and  yields  a  fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell. 
The  red  fanders  is  leaf!  efteemed,  and  is  fcarce 
ever  ufed  but  in  medicine. 

The  Indian  faffron,  called  by  the  phyficians 
curcuma,  is  a  plant  with  leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  the  white  hellebore;  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  and  the  fruit  has,  like  our  chefnuts,  a 
rough  coat  containing  the  feed,  which  is  round 
like  a  pea.  The  root,  which  has  a  bitter  tafte, 
and  has  long  been  efteemed  of  an  aperient  quality, 
was  formerly  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 
The  Indians  make  a  yellow  die  of  it,  and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  moil  of  their  difhes. 

The  cardamum  is  a  grain  generally  ufed  in 
Indian  ragouts ;  it  propagates  itfelf  without  fow- 
ing  or  planting.  Nothing  more  is  required  than, 
as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  to  fet  fire  to 
the  herb  that  has  produced  it.  It  is  often  mixed 
with  areca  and  betel,  and  fometimes  chewed  after¬ 
wards.  The  fort  moft  efteemed,  which  is  fmall, 
grows  in  the  territory  of  Cananor;  it  is  ufed  in 
medicine  chiefly  to  help  digeftion,andto  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach. 

Ginger  is  a  plant  whofe  root  is  white,  tender, 
and  almoft  as  pungent  to  the  palate  as  pepper. 
The  Indians  put  it  into  their  rice,  which  is  their 
common  diet,  to  correCl  its  natural  infipidity. 
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This  fpice,  mixed  with  others,  gives  the  difhes 
feafoned  with  it  a  ft  rang  tafte,  which  is  extremely 
disagreeable  to  ftrangers.  The  Europeans,  how¬ 
ever,  who  come  to  Afia  in  low  circumftances  are 
obliged  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it*  Others 
adopt  it  out  of  complaifance  to  their  wives,  who 
are  generally  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  here, 
as  in  all  other  places,  much  eafier  for  the  men  to  • 
conform  to  the  tafte  and  foibles  of  'the  women, 
than  to  get  the  better  of  them*  Perhaps  too  the 
climate  may  require  this  manner  of  living. 

Bastard  cinnamon,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  cafiia  lignea,  is  to  be  had  at  Timor,  Ja¬ 
va,  and  Mindanao  i  but  that  which  grows  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  is  much  fuperior.  The  Dutch,  de- 
fpairing  of  being  able  to  root  up  all  the  trees  out  of 
the  forefts  that  produce  it,  fell  upon  the  expedient, 
during  theiF  fuperiority  in  Malabar,  of  requiring 
the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  renounce  their 
right  of  barking  them.  This  engagement,  which 
was  never  ftrictly  obferved,  has  been  lefs  fulfilled 
lince  the  nation  that  made  it  has  loft  its  authority, 
and  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  has  been 
advanced  in  confequence  of  that  meafure.  The 
prefent  produce  at  Malabar  may  be  computed  at 
two  hundred  thoufand  weight.  The  fmalleft 
portion  of  it  is  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is  fold 
for  good  cinnamon  by  merchants  who  are  not  very 
honed;  the  red  is  difpofed  of  in  India,  where  it  is 
fold  at  twenty  and  from  thence  to  twenty-five  fols* 
a  pound,  though  it  cods  no  more  than  fix  f .  The 
trade  is  entirely  in  -the  hands  of  the  free  Englifh 
*  From  icd  ~  to  about  13d.  \  About  3d. 
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merchants;  it  may  admit  of  improvement,  but  B 
will  never  be  equal  to  that  of  pepper. 

The  pepper-plant  is  a  fhrub  whole  root  is  final!, 
fibrous,  and  flexible;  it  rifes  into  a  item,  which 
requires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood 
has  the  fame  fort  of  knots  as  the  vine;  and  when 
it  is  dry,  it  exa&iy  refembles  the  vine-branch. 
The  leaves,  which  have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  are  of  an  oval  fhape;  but  they  dimi-* 
nifh  towards  the  extremity,  and  terminate  in  a 
point..  From  the  flower-buds,  which  are  white, 
and  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  middle,  and  fome- 
times  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  produ¬ 
ced  fmall  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  current- 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  twenty  and 
thirty  corns  of  pepper;  they  are  commonly  gather- 
j  ed  in  October,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  ‘feven  or 
eight  days.  The  fruit,  which  was  green  at  firft, 
g,nd  afterwards  red,  when  ftripped  of  its  covering, 
affumes  the  appearance  it  has  when  we  fee  it.  The 
largefl,  heavieft,  and  lead:  fhrivelled,  is  the 

beft. 

The  pepper-plant  flourifhes  in  the  iflands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  is  not  fown,  but 
planted;  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice 
of  the  fhoots.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of 
three  years;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  fix 
and  feven  pounds  of  pepper.  The  bark  then  be¬ 
gins  to  fhrink;  and  the  fhrub  declines  fo  faft,  that 
in  twelve  years  time  it  ceafes  bearing. 
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The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up 
the  weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its 
roots,  efpecially  the' three  firft  years.  As  the  fun  is 
highly  neceffary  to  the  growth  of  the  pepper-plant, 
when- it  is  ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  muft 
be  lopped,  to  prevent  their  ffiade  from  injuring  the? 
fruit.  When  the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop 
the  head  of  the  plant.  Without  this  precaution  there 
would  be  too  much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was 
formerly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe, 
and  is  at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
liffi,  and  French,  amounts  to  about  ten  millions 
weight.  At  ten  fols  a  pound  *  it  is  worth  five  milli¬ 
ons  f:  it  is  exported,  with  other  productions,  for 
half  that  fum.  By  the  fale  of  thefe  commodities  the 
country  is  enabled  to  purchafe  rice  from  the  Ganges 
and  Kanara,  coarfe  linens  fromMyfore  and  Bengal, 
and  feyeral  forts  of  goods  from  Europe.  The  pay¬ 
ments  in  money  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

Kanara,  a  country  bordered  upon  Malabar 
properly  fo  called,  was  formerly  more  opulent.  It 
was  an  almoft  inexhauftible  granary  of  rice;  but 
has  been  much  on  the  decline  fmce  it  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke  of  Heyder-Aly-Kan.  The  trade  of  this 
country,  which  was  carried  on  with  freedom  at 
Mangalore  the  capital,  is  entirely  engroffied  by  the 
conqueror,  who  will  deliver  his  commodities  to 
none  but  thofe  who  furnifh  him  with  arms,  powder, 
and  ammunition.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  only 
people  exempted  from  this  law,  who  having  been 

* 5  d.  |.  1218,750!. 
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formerly  matters  of  the  province,  have  always  re-  B  K 
tained  one  ftaple  which  fupplies  Goa.  ' 

The  commerce,  that  raifed  Venice  from  her 
canals,  and  Amfterdam  from  her  marlhes,  had 
rendered  Goa  the  center  of  the  riches  of  India, 
and  the  moft  celebrated  mart  in  the  world.  It  is 
now  reduced  to  nothing,  though  it  is  defended  by 
two  thouland  European  foldiers,  by  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  by  five  thouland  fipahis,  and  that  it 
is  an  annual  expence  to  the  ftate  ol  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  hundred  thouland  livres  •  Superftition,  the 
Autos  da  Fe>  and  the  monks,  extinguilh  all  defife 
of  feeing  it  reftored  to  its  former  ftate.  Deprived 
of  fo  many  fertile  provinces,  which  implicitly  o- 
bey  its  laws,  it  has  nothing  remaining  but  the 
fmall  ifland  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  two  pe- 
niniulas  that  form  its  harboui . 

Near  a  century  ago  a  power  was  eftablilhed  by 
fea  and  land  to  the  north  of  Goa,  the  increafe  of 
which  was  not  forefeen  by  any  body.  The  name 
of  the  founder  of  it  was  Konna  Ji  Angria.  He 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Severn- 
droog,  where  he  had  ferved  as  a  foldier,  and  built 
a  liorht  vcffel  in  which  he  embarked  as  a  pirate.  At 
firft  he  confined  his  attacks  to  the  Moorifh  or  In¬ 
dian  veflels  trading  upon  that  coaft.  His  luccefs, 
experience,  and  the  number  of  adventurers  whom 
.  the  fame  of  his  courage  and  generality  invited  to 
join  him,  enabled  him  to  engage  in  the  greateft 
enterprifes.  By  degrees  he  acquired  a  dominion 
extending  forty  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  or 
which  ran  up  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in 
*  About  59,100  1.  on  an  average. 
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the  inland  country,,  according  to  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  the  places,  and  the  facility  of  their 
being  defended.  His  fuccefs  and  renown  were, 
however,  principally  owing  to  his  naval  opera¬ 
tions  5  which  were  continued  with  good  fortune 
by  his  fuccefiors.  Thefe  pirates  being  mailers  of 
the  coalt,  attacked  the  flag  of  all  nations  without 
diflinction.  Befides  a  great  number  of  fmall  vef- 
le is,  they  took  Ihips  of  the  largell  fize  from  the 
European  powers ;  the  Derby  and  the  Relloration 
belonging  to  the  Englifh,  the  Jupiter  belonging 
to  the  French,  and  three  Dutch  velfels  at  one  time, 
one  of  which  carried  fifty  guns. 

The  plans  of  the  Englifh  were  difconcerted  by 
thefe  depredations.  They  had  viewed  with  plea- 
fure  the  firlt  attempts  of  thele  pirates,  which  threw 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  trade,  and  the  whole  na¬ 
vigation  into  their  hands ;  becaufe  their  Ihips  were 
of  greater  force  and  better  manned  than  thofe  of 
the  country.  They  could  no  longer  boaflthis  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  jthe  velfels  belonging  to  Bombay, 
which  traded  upon  the  coall,  were  inlulted,  car-, 
goes  plundered,  and  the  failors  taken  prifoners. 
The  precaution  taken  never  to  fail  without  a  con¬ 
voy  was  very  expenfive,  and  proved  ineffectual.. 
The  convoys  were  often  molelted,  andfometimes 
taken.  Thefe  depredations  determined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1722  to  join  their  forces  with  thofe  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  were  equally  exafperated  againlt 
thefe  pirates ;  and  it  was  determined  between  them 
to  deliroy  the  place  of  their  refort.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  was  difgraceful  and  abortive.  That  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  Dutch,  twTo  years  after,  with 
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feven  men  of  war  and  two  bomb  ketches,  met  1 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  At  length  the  Marattas,  : 
upon  Angria’s  refilling  to  pay  a  tribute  which  had 
long  been  cuftom ary,  agreed  to  attack  the  common 
enemy  by  land,  whild  the  Englifh.  attacked  them 
by  fea.  This  confederacy  obtained  a  complete 
conqueft.  Moll  of  the  harbours  and  forts  were 
taken  in  the  campaign  of  175 5.  Geriah,  the  ca¬ 
pital,  furrendered  the  year  following,  and  with  it 
fell  a  power  whofe pro fperity  had  been  only  founded 
on  public  calamities.  By  its  ruin  the  power  of 
the  Marattas,  which  was  formidable  already,  was 
unhappily  increafed. 

These  people,  who  had  been  long  confined 
Within  the  limits  of  their  mountains,  have  by  de¬ 
grees  extended  themfelves  towards  the  lea,  and  at 
prefent  poflefs  the  large  fpace  between  Surat 'and 
Goa,  where  they  equally  threaten  thefe  two  cities. 

•  They  are  famous  for  their  incurfions  and  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
but  the  center  of  their  greated  drength,  and  their 
fixed  ftation,  is  at  Malabar.  That  fpirit  of  rapine, 
which  they  carry  into  the  countries  where  they  oc- 
cafionally  make  inroads,  is  forfaken  in  the  provin¬ 
ces  they  have  conquered.  One  may  venture  to 
foretell  that  Bacaim,  Chaul,  Dabul,  and  many 
other  places,  which  were  fo  long  oppreffed  by  tne 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe,  will  regain  their  former 
I  mportance  under  the  government  of  the  Marattas. 

The  fate  of  Surat  is  an  objeft  of  dill  greater  con- 
fequence. 

*•'  This 
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This  town  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  fea-port 
for  the  exportation  of  the  manufa&ures  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  the  importation  of  whatever 
was  neceflary  to  fupply  its  consumption.  To  fe- 
cure  its  allegiance,  and  provide  for  its  defence,  a 
citadel  was  built,  the  commandant  of  which  had 
no  authority  over  that  of  the  town  ;  care  was  even 
taken  to  chufe  two  governors,  who,  from  thei? 
character,  were  not  likely  to  unite  in  opprefling 
trade.  Some  difagreeable  circumftances  gave  rife 
to  a  third  power.  The  Indian  feas  were  infefced 
with  pirates  who  interrupted  the  navigation,  and 
hindered  devout  MufTulmen  from  making  voyages 
to  Mecca.  The  emperor  thought  the  chief  of  a 
colony  of  Coffees,  who  were  fettled  at  Rajapour, 
would  be  the  proper  perfon  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  depredations,  and  therefore  appointed  him 
his  admiral.  Three  lacks  of  roupees,  or  720,000 
feres  *,  were  affigned  him  for  his  annual  pay. 
Thk  falary  not  being  pun&ually  paid,  the  admi¬ 
ral  feized  the  cadle,  and  from  that  fortrefs  laid  the 
town  under  contribution.  A  fc£ne  of  general 
confufion  enfued  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Marattas, 
which  was  always  a&ive,  became  more  eager  than 
ever.  Thefe  Barbarians,  who  had  extended  their 
ufurpations  even  to  the  gates  of  the  place,  had,, 
for  a  long  time,  been  allowed  a  third  part  of  the 
duties,  on  condition  that  they  Ihould  not  moled 
the  inland  trade.  They  contented  themfelves 
with  this  contribution,  fo  long  as  fortune  did  not 
throw  more  confiderable  advantages  in  their  way. 
As  foon  as  they  perceived  this  ferment  anaong  the, 
*  Between  30,0001.  and  40,000!. 
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citizens,  not  doubting  that  one  of  the  parties  might  B  o^o  k 
be  tranfported  fo  far  by  refentment  as  to  open  the 
gates  to  them,  they  drew  their  forces  near  to  the 
walls.  The  traders  finding  their  effeds  daily  in 
danger  of  being  plundered,  called  the  Englifh  to 
their  affiftance  in  1759,  and  aided  them  in  taking 
the  citadel.  The  court  of  Delhi  confirmed  them 
in  the  pofTefiion  of  it,  and  in  the  exercife  of  the 
naval  command,  together  with  the  appointments 
annexed  to  both  commiffions.  This  revolution 
reflored  tranquillity  to  Surat;  but  Bombay,  which 
was  the  caufe  of  it,  acquired  an  addition  of  credit, 
wealth,  and  power. 

This  fin  all  ifland,  which  is  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  of  little  fervice  to  the  Englifh.  No  man 
chofe  to  fettle  in  a  country,  fo  unhealthy,  as  to 
give  rife  to  the  proverb,  That  at  Bombay  a  marts 
life  did  not  exceed  two  monfoons :  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  the  air  was  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of" 
the  water,  the  low  marfhy  grounds,  and  to  the  of* 
fen  five  fmell  of  the  fifh  ufed  in  manuring  the  roots 
of  trees.  Every  poffible  remedy  was  ufed  to  re¬ 
move  thefe  caufes  of  mortality.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  colony  increafed  in  proportion 
as  thefe  deftrudtive  principles  were  diminifhed : 
it  is  computed  to  amount  at  prefent  to  fifty  thou- 
land  Indians,  born  in  the  ifland,  or  induced  to 
fettle  there  by  the  lenity  of  the  government.  Of 
thefe,  fome  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
a  crreater  number  in  that  of  cocoa-trees  which  cover 
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B  °jir°  K  anc^  ot^er  ufeful  labours,  which  are  continually 

improving. 

Bombay  was  at  firft  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  an  excellent  harbour,  which  in  time 
of  peace  ferved  as  a  place  of  refrefhment  for  the 
merchant-men  frequenting  the  Malabar  coaft ;  and 
in  time  of  war,  as  a  winter  flation  for  the  fqua- 
drons  that  government  might  fend  to  India.  This 
was  a  very  valuable  advantage  in  feas  where  there 
are  fo  few  good  bays,  and  where  the  Englilh  have 
no  other  but  this.  The  fettlement  has  fince  been 
rendered  much  more  ufeful.  The  company  have 
made  it  the  mart  of  all  their  trade  with  Malabar, 
Surat,  and  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs.  Its 
fituation  has  invited  the  Engliffi  merchants  to  re¬ 
fort  thither;  and  by  their  means  trade  is  carried 
on  with  greater  fpirit.  The  tyranny  exercifed  by 
the  Angrias  upon  the  continent  has  compelled 
feme  of  the  Banians  to  take  refuge  at  Bombay,  not- 
withflanding  the  averfion  thefe  people,  who  never 
drink  fpirituous  liquors,  muft  have  for  living  in  a 
place  where  the  water  isfo  bad.  Some  rich'Moors 
have  likewife  removed  hither  in  confequence  of  the 
difturbances  at  Surat. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  number 
of  men,  who,  with  the  advantaged  of  induftry  and 
large  capitals,  were  intent  on  amaffing  wealth, 
would  remain  inactive.  Erom  Malabar  they  fur- 
nifhed  themfelves  with  fhip  timber,  and  kayar  for 
cordage:  thefe  were  worked  up  by  the  Parfees 
from  Guzarat.  The  lailors  of  the  country  under 
the  command  of  European  officers,  have  been  found 
able  to  navigate  their  fhips.  Surat  furniffies  the 
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cargoes,  partly  on  its  own  account,  and  partly  on  B  °I(°  K 
account  of  the  merchants  of  Bombay.  They  fend  1 
out  annually  two  {hips  to  Bailor  a,  one  for  Jodda, 
one  for  Mocha,  and  fometimes  one  for  China.  The 
cargoes  of  all  thefe  fhips  are  immenfely  rich. 

Other  veffels  of  left  confequence  are  difpatched 
from  the  colony  itfelf. 

The  private  fhips  of  the  company  are  defined 
for  the  factories  they  have  eftablifhed  between  Su¬ 
rat  and  Cape  Comorin.  The  rupees  of  Bombay, 
which  have  been  fubftituted  inflead  of  thofe  at  Su¬ 
rat  throughout  the  coaft,  and  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  give  the  company  an  advantage  of 
five  per  cent,  over  all  the  nations  that  are  their  rn 
vals.  They  likewife  fend  cargoes  to  BafTora, 

Bender- Abafii,  and  Sindi,  where  the  fale  of  their 
cloths  is  the  principal  objeX  of  their  fettlements. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  bales  are  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  confumption.  Their  connexions 
with  Surat  are  ftill  more  advantageous  this  place 
buys  of  them  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and  lead, 
and  forne  woollen  cloths  ;  the  fhips  are  freighted 
back  from  hence  with  manufaXures  to  a  great 
amount. 

The  fhips  fent  from  Europe  formerly  failed  to 
the  fea-port,  where  they  were  to  take  in  their 
lading.  They  now  put  in  at  Bombay.  This  al¬ 
teration  owes  its  rife  to  the  advantage  the  company 
have  of  tranfporting  hither  all  the  merchandife  of 
the  country  without  expence,  fincethey  have  been 
invefted  with  the  dignity  of  admiral  to  the  great 
Mogul,  and  in  confequence  of  this  appointment 
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book  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  maritime  force 
upon  the  coaft. 

The  detail  into  which  we  have  entered,  may  in¬ 
cline  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  the  fituation  of 
the  Englifh  at  Malabar  is  equal  to  their  wifhes. 
It  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  they  gain  no  more 
than  2,250,000  livres  *  from  all  the  fettlements 
they  have  upon  this  coaft  $  whereas  their  annual 
expences  exceed  6,000,000  f* 

If  the  attention  of  the  ,  company  had  not  been 
diverted  by  the  great  fcenes  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  in 
Bengal,  it  is  natural  to  believe  their  affairs  would 
be  in  a  better  ftate  at  Malabar. 

The  fortifications  at  Bombay  would  not  have 
been  enlarged,  then  reduced,  then  extended  again, 
and  in  ftiort  altered  at  feveral  different  times, 
Had  the  plans  been  drawn  by  Ikilful  engineers, 
and  executed  by  honeft  workmen,  thofe  enormous 
expences,  which  have  excited  fuch  a  general  in¬ 
dignation,  might  have  been  avoided. 

They  would  have  fent  from  the  Ganges,  or 
from  Europe,  a  fund  fufficient  to  purchafe  feven 
or  eight  rich  cargoes  every  year,  inftead  of  three 
or  four  vefy  (lender  ones  furnifhed  by  a  declining 
and  almoft  deferted  trade. 

The  feeble  ftate  of  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  this  continent,  particularly  towards  the  fouth, 
and  the  anarchy  and  war  in  which  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  involved,  would  have  fuggefted  a  plan  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
*  Not  quite  1 00,000 1.  f  Above  260,000!. 
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the  interefts  of  the  nation,  by  whofe  influence  it  B  °uj°  K 

would  have  been  procured.  v - v — 1 

In  a  word,  the  company  might  have  obtained 
the  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  was  offered  to  them 
by  the  Marattas,  on  condition  of  their  affifting 
them,  on  a  fudden  emergency,  with  five  hundred 
men  againft  the  fubah  of  the  Decan  :  and  by  this 
arrangement  they  would  have  freed  themfelves 
from  the  fhameful  neceffity  they  are  under  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  theie  people  for  fubfiftence. 

The  fertile  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  is  twenty- 
fix  miles  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth, 
was  taken  by  the  Marattas  from  the  Portuguefe. 

Mafters  of  this  poft,  they  threatened  Bombay, 
which  is  only  feparated  from  it  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  fordable  at  low  water.  Now  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  raifed  large  fortifications,  and  placed  a 
numerous  garrifon  in  their  colony,  which  is  be¬ 
come  of  greater  importance,  an  invaflon  is  im¬ 
practicable.  The  Marattas  themfelves  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  it ;  but  they  think  it  is  in  their  power 
to  ruin  this  fettlement  even  without  attacking  it. 

This,  they  affirm,  would  eafily  be  done  by  re- 
fuflng  to  furnifh  it  with  provifions  from  Salfette, 
and  preventing  its  procuring  them  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Perlons  of  obfervation,  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  places.  And. 
fomething  more  than  probability  in  thefe  ideas. 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  fince  that  wrong  ftep 
was  taken,  though  perhaps  it  was  unavoidable,  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Marattas  all  the  ports 
which  belonged  to  the  Angrias,  thofe  barbarians 
have  been  daily  augmenting  their  marine.  Their 
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book  ambition  will  increafe  with  their  power ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  that  in  procefs  of  time,  their  claims  and 
thofe  of  the  Englifh  fhould  not  interfere. 

If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  fhould  not 
fcruple  to  prophefy  that  the  company’s  agents  will 
be  the  authors  of  the  rupture.  Befide  the  propen- 
fity  to  raife  difturbances,  which  is  common  to  all 
that  fet  of  men,  becaufe  confufion  is  favourable 
to  their  avaricious  views  :  they  are  devoured  with 
fecret  fpleen  at  having  no  fhare  in  thofe  immenfe 
fortunes,  which  are  made  on  the  Coromandel  coaft, 
and  efpecially  in  Bengal.  Their  avarice,  jealoufy, 
and  even  their  pride  will  incline  them  to  reprefent 
the  Marattas  as  turbulent  neighbours,  always  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  invafion  of  Bombay;  to  magnify  the 
facility  of  difperfing  thefe  banditti,  provided  they 
have  a  proper  force  5  and  to  give  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  advantage  of  plundering  their  moun¬ 
tains  filled  with  the  treafures  of  Indoftan,  which 
they  have  been  accumulating  during  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury."  The  company  accuftomed  to  conqueft, 
and  having  no  longer  any  urgent  occafion  for  its 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  will  adopt  a 
plan  that  promifes  an  acceflion  of  riches,  glory, 
and  power.  If  thofe  who  dread  the  fpirit  of  am¬ 
bition,  fhould  prevail  with  the  company  not  to 
embark  in  this  new  enterprize,  it  will  be  forced 
into  it  by  its  fervants  5  and  however  the  event  of 
this  war  may  operate  upon  its  interefts,  thofe  who 
involve  the  company  in  it  will  be  fure  to  be 
•  gainers.  There  is  lefs  reafon  to  fear  a  misfortune 

O 

of  this  kind  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and 
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Orixa,  which  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  B  0  °  K 
Ganges.  « — 

Geographers  and  hiftorians  always  confider  General 
thefe  as  diftindt  countries  inhabited  by  two  nations.,  of  co! 
whofe  language,  genius,  and  manners.have  not  ^Tthat'of 
the  leaft  refemblance.  But  as  the  commerce  in  the  Engiuh 
both  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  carried  on  in  the  fame  laj 
manner ;  we  lb  all  comprehend  them  both  under 
the  general  name  of  Coromandel.  The  two  coafts 
refemble  each  other  in  other  refpedts.  In  both 
of  them,  there  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  the  end  of  06tober  an  exceflive  heat,  which 
begins  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till 
nine,  in  the  evening.  During  the  night  it  is  al- 
ways  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze,  that  blows  from  the 
ibuth-eaft ;  and  moft  commonly  this  refrefhing 
gale  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is 
lefs  inflamed,  though  too  hot  the  reft  of  the  year. 

It  rains  almoft  continually  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December.  This  immenfe  tract 
is  covered  with  a  parched  land  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile. 

There  wTere  many  reafons  why  this  country  was 
at  firft  neglefted  by.  the  Europeans  who  Came  to 
India.  It  was  feparated  by  inacceflible  mountains 
from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  navigators  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  Spices  and  aro¬ 
matics,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  fhort^ 
civil  diflenfions  had  banifhed  from  it  tranquillity, 
fecurity,  and  induftry. 

At  that  period,  the  empire  of  Bifnagar,  to 
which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjeift,  was  falling  to 
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book  ruin.  The  firft  monarchs  of  that  illuftrious  ftate 
v  I3^  .  ov^ed  their  power  to  their  abilities.  They  headed 

their  armies  in  war ;  in  peace,  they  directed  their 
councils,  vifited  their  provinces,  and  adminiftered 
juftice.  Profperity  corrupted  them.  By  degrees 
they  fell  into  a  habit  of  withdrawing  themfelves 
from  the  fight  of  their  people,  and  of  leaving  the 
cares  of  government  to  their  generals  and  mini- 
Piers.  This  condud  paved  the  way  to  their  ruin. 
The  governors  of  Vifapour,  the  Carnatic,  Gol- 
conda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  dependence, 
and  aftumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thofe  of  Madura, 
Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others,  like- 
wife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  but  retained 
their  antient  ftile  of  Naick.  This  great  revolution 
had  juft  happened,  when  the  Europeans  appeared 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  inconfider- 
able:  it  confifted  only  of  diamonds  from  GoU 
conda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and  Surat, 
and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence  they 
were  circulated  through  Europe  and  Alia.  Maf- 
fulipatan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city  in 
thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  wras 
known  for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great 
fair  annually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and 
Malayan  veffels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by 
caravans  that  arrived  from  diftant  parts.  The 
linens  were  exported  to  the  fame  places  as  the  dia¬ 
monds. 

The  fondnefs  for  the  manufactures  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  which  began  to  prevail  here,  infpired  all 
the  European  nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas 
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with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements  there*  B  °  °  K 
They  were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  difficulty  ^ 
of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours*  where  the  fea*  at  one 
feafon  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable;  by  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  coafts  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  flu&uat- 
ing  ftate  of  the  government.  They  thought  that 
filver  would  be  induftrioufly  fought  after ;  that 
Pegu  would  furnifh  timber  for  building,  and  Ben¬ 
gal  corn  for  fubfiftence ;  that  a  profperous  voy¬ 
age  of  nine  months  would  be  more  than  fufficient 
to  complete  their  ladings  ;  and  that,  by  fortifying 
themfelves,  they  fhould  be  fecure  againft  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  oppreffed  thefe  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  firft  colonies  were  eftablifhed  near  the 
Ihore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force :  moft  of  them  were  formed  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  were  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  tradl  of  land.  The  boundaries  of 
each  were  marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants, 
which  was  their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time 
fortifications  were  raifed ;  and  the  fecurity  derived 
from  them,  added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government, 
foon  increafed  the  number  of  colonifts.  The 
fplendor  and  independence  of  thefe  fettlements 
feveral  times  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  the  princes  in 
whofe  dominions  they  were  formed  ;  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  demolifh  them  proved  abortive.  Each 
colony  increafed  in  profperity  in  proportion  to  the 
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book  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  that  founded 
it. 

None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds;  which 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  fell  intirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  or 
the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  pro¬ 
tection.  At  prefent  this  grand  objeCt  of  luxury 
and  induftry  is  much  reduced.  The  revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  Indoftan  have  prevented 
people  from  reforting  to  thefe  rich  mines;  and 
the  anarchy  into  which  this  unhappy  country  is 
plunged,  leave  no  room  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  commercial 
operations  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  is  confined 
to  the  purchafe  of  cottons. 

•  The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  bought 
there,  differs  fo  little  from  that  of  ours,  that  it 
would  be  neither  interefting  nor  inftruCtive  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  it.  The  procefs 
ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  was 
at  firft  fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince  been 
rendered  more  fimple  and  brought  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  by  our  manufactures.  The  painted  cottons, 
which  are  likewife  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we 
have  been  prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch 
merely  by  the  high  price  of  labour  among  us,  are 
miftaken.  Nature  has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits 
and  drugs  neceffary  for  the  compofition  of  thofe 
bright  and  indelible  colours,  which  conftitute  the 
principal  merit  of  the  Indian  manufactures ;  nor 
z  has 
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has  flie  furnifhed  us  with  the  waters  that  ferve  to 
jjix  them ;  and  which  are  good  at  Pondicherry,  but 
excellent  at  Madras  Paliacaten,  Maffulipatan,  and 
Bimilipatan. 

The  Indians  do  not  univerfally  obferve  the  fame 
method  in  painting  their  cottons  ,  either  becaufe  * 
there  are  fome  niceties  peculiar  to  certain  provin¬ 
ces,  or  beqaufe  different  foils  produce  different 

drugs  for  the  fame  ufes. 

We  fhould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers, 

were  we  to  trace  the  flow  and  painful  progrefs  of 
the  Indians  in  the  art  of  painting  their  cottons.  It 
is  natural  to  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  lengtn  of 
tirri£,  rather  than  to  the  fertility  of  their  genius. 
What  feems  to  authorize  this  conjedure  is,  that 
they  have  flopped  in  their  improvements,  and 
have  not  advanced  a  fingle  flep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages ;  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  view  with  an  emulation  full 
of  confidence,  the  immenfe  fpace  that  nil!  lies  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  goal.  Indeed,  were  we  to  con- 
fideronly  the  want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we 
fhould  be  tempted  to  believe  that,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  they  had  received  the  arts  they  culti¬ 
vate  from  fome  more  induftrious  nation :  but  wnen 
it  is  remembered  that  thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar 
dependence  on  the  materials*  gums,  colours,  and 
productions  of  India,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced 

that  they  are  natives  of  that  country. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that  cottons 
painted  with  all  colours  fhould  be  fold  at  fo  mode¬ 
rate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap  as  thole 

which  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
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fcrved  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all 
the  companies,  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a 
time  3  and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted 
with  various  colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in 
their  affortments,  as  they  are  not  much  efteemed 
in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree 
manufactured  throughout  the  whole  country  of  In- 
doflan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eafhern  part,  the  common 
ones  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  moft 
weflern  parts.  Manufactures  are  eitablifhed  in 
the  European  colonies,  and  upon  the  coaft :  they 
are  more  frequent  at  the  diftance  of'  five  or  fix 
leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cotton  is  more  culti¬ 
vated,  and  proyifions  are  cheaper.  The  purchafes 
made  there  are  carried  thirty  or  forty  leagues  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  country.  The.  Indian  merchants 
fettled  in  our  factories  have  always  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  bufinefs. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  wanted 
are  fettled  with  thefe  people  :  the  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  patterns :  and,  at  the  time  the 
contraCt  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
money  agreed  for  is  advanced.  This  arrangement 
is  owing  to  the  neceffity  thefe  merchants  them- 
felves  lie  under,  of  advancing  money  to  the  work¬ 
men  by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed 
through  the  whole  country ;  of  keeping  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  upon  them  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have 
advanced ;  and  of  gradually  leffening  the  fum  by 
calling  for  the  cottons  as  faft  as  thev  are  worked 
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off.  Without  thefe  precautions,  nothing  could 
be  depended  upon  in  an  oppreffive  government, 
where  the  weaver  cannot  work  on  his  own  account, 
either  becaufe  his  circumftances  will  not  permit, 
or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to  difcover  them 
for  fear  of  exadtions. 

The  companies  that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good 
management  conflantly  keep  the  flock  of  one  year 
in  advance  in  their  fettlements.  By  this  method 
they  are  fure  of  having  the  quantity  of  goods  they 
have  occafion  for,  and  of  the  quality  they  chufe, 
at  the  mofl  convenient  time  not  to  mention  that 
their  workmen,  and  their  merchants,  who  are  kept 
in  conftant  employment,  never  leave  them. 

Those  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  can¬ 
not  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  their  fhips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
at  mofl,  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe. 
The  goods  are  manufadlured  and  examined  in 
hafle  i  and  they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as 
are  known  to  be  bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at 
any  other  time.  The  neceffity  they  are  under  of 
completing  their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out  their 
veffels  before  the  hurricanes  come  on,  allow  no 

time  for  nicety  of  infpedtion. 

It  would  be  a  miflake  to  imagine  that  the 
country  agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  older 
goods  to  be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of  fel¬ 
ling  them  with  a  reafonable  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  whofefervice  they  are  engaged.  For  befides 
that  the  generality  of  them  are  not  rich  enough  to 
embark  in  fo  large  an  undertaking,  they  would  not 
be  certain  of  finding  their  account  in  it.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  that  employ  them  fhould  be  hindered  Ly  un-f 
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foreleen  accidents  from  fendingtheufual  number  of 
ihips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no  vent  for  their 
commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form  of  whofe  drefs 
requires  different  breadths  andlengths  from  thofe  of 
the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would  not  pur- 
chafe  them  i  and  the  other  European  companies 
would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  pimvided  with 
whatever  theextentof  their  trade  required,  and  their 
money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of  pro¬ 
curing  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has  been,  or  can  be  ufeful. 

It  has  been  a  cuftom,  time  immemorial,  in  In- 
doftan,  for  every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to 
give  a  written  inftrument  to  his  creditor.  This 
deed  is  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  judicature,  un~ 
lefs  it  be  figned  by  three  witneffes,  and  bears  the 
Vlay  of  the  month,  and  the  year  when  it  was  made, 
with  the  rate  of  intereft  agreed  upon  by  the  par¬ 
ties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ments,  he  may  be  arrefted  by  the  lender  himfelf. 
He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe  there  is  no  fear 
of  his  making  his  efcape.  He  would  not  even  eat 
without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 

The  Indians  make  a  threefold  divifion  of  inte¬ 
reft;  one  of  which  is  vice,  another  neither  vice  nor 
virtue,  and  a  third  virtue:  this  is  their  manner  of  ex- 
preffion.  The  intereft  that  is  vice,  is  four  percent,  a 
month;  and  the  intereft  that  is  neither  vice  nor  vir¬ 
tue,  is  two;  the  intereft  that  is  virtue,  one.  The 
laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  add  of  beneficence  that 
only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic  minds.  Yet 
though  the  Europeans  who  are  forced  to  borrow 
meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
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avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  involv¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed, 
there  are  Mohammedans,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chalias,  who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out 
fhips  to  Achen,  Merguy,  Siam,  andtheeaflerncoafl. 
Befides  veffelsof  confiderable  burden  employed  in 
thefe  voyages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for 
the  coafling  trade  for  Ceylon,  and  the  pearl  fifhery. 
The  Indians  of  Maflulipatan  turn  their  attention 
another  way.  They  import  white  callicoes  from 
Bengal,  which  they  dye  or  print,  and  fell  them 
again  at  the  places  from  whence  they  had  them,  at 
thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  advantage* 

Excepting  thefe  tranfa£lions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Ba¬ 
nians  and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The 
quantity  of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to 
the  different  fea-ports  in  India,  may  be  computed 
at  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales.  Of  thefe 
the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Malabar,  Mo¬ 
cha,  and  the  ifle  of  Frances  the  Englifh  twelve 
hundred  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Philippine  Iflands;  and  the  Dutch  fifteen  hundred 
to  their  feveral  fettlements.  Except  five  hundred 
bales  deflined  for  Manilla,  each  of  the  value  of 
2,400  livres  *,  the  others  are  of  fo  ordinary  a  kind 
that  they  do  not  exceed  720  livres  jr  at  prime  cofl: 
fo  that  the  whole  number  of  three  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  balesdoes  not  amountto  more  thanj, 360, 000 
livres  J. 

*  About  100  guineas,  f  About  30  guineas.  jNot  quite  50,0001. 
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Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  nine  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  bales ;  eight  hundred  of  which  are 
brought  by  the  Danes;  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
by  the  French;  three  thoufand  by  the  Englifh;  and 
three  thoufand  two  hundred  by  the  Dutch.  A  con- 
liderable  part  of  thefecallicoes  is  dyed  blue,  orftri- 
ped  with  red  and  blue  for  the  African  trade.  The 
others  are  fine  muffins,  printed  callicoes,  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  Maffulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  thatone  with  another,  each 
bale,  in  the  nine  thoufand  five  hundred,  cofls  only 
960  Fivres  confequently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to 
the  manufactory  where  they  are  wrought  8,160,000 
livresf. 

The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie  ei¬ 
ther  in  Europe  or  Afia;  we  give  in  exchange,  cloths, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  articles  of 
lefs  value.  On  theother  hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices, 
pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All  thefe  arti¬ 
cles  taken  together,  may  amount  to  4,800,000  li- 
vres  J.  From  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  Co¬ 
romandel  receives  6, 720,000  livres  §  in  money. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fupe- 
riority  upon  this  coaft  that  they  have  elfewhere,  have 
formed  on  it  feveral  fettlements.  In  1757,  they  took 
pofTeffion  of  Madura,  a  confiderable  town,  and  to¬ 
lerably  well  fortified.:,  but  they  cfid  not  fix  there 
with  any  commercial  views.  The  cottons  calculated 
for  the  eafternpartof  Afia,  and  for  Africa,  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  which  Madura  is 
the  capital,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  to  the 


*  4  2  1.  f  Near  360,000 1. 

i  About  2  iOjOpol.  §  Near  300,000!. 
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Dutch  fadlories  on  the  coad  of the  pearl  fifhery.  The  b  oo  k 
only  ufe  theEnglifh  make  of  this  acquifition  is  to  raife 
from  it  a  revenue  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  ex^ 
pences  that  are  unavoidably  incurred  there. 

Trichinopoly,  though  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
cruel  wars  it  has  fudained,  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  to  them.  This  flirong  poll  is  the  key  of 
Tanjore,  Myfore,  and  Madura,  and  gives  them 
great  influence  in  thofe  three  dates. 

It  was  folely  with  the  view  of  fecuring  an  eafy 
communication  with  this  celebrated  fortrels,  that 
they  feizedupon  Devi-Cottah  in  17495  whofe  ter¬ 
ritory  is  no  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference* 

There  is  no  kind  of  manufa&ure  carried  on,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  fpot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
only  produce  being  fome  wood,  and  a  little  rice. 

The -defence  of  this  fadtory  coils  about  40,000 
livres*;  an  expence  that  takes  away  the  whole 
profits  of  it.  It  would,  notwithftanding,  be  a 
poll  of  importance,  if  what  has  been  advanced  by 
fome  intelligent  men  be  true,  that  the  Coleroon 
might,  at  an  eafy  expence,  be  put  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  larged  veifels.  The  coad  of 
Coromandel  would  not  then  be  without  harbouis; 
and  the  nation,  maders  of  the  only  port  in  thofe 
parts,  would  have  powerful  means  of  improving 
their  commerce,,  which  their  rivals  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of.  .  J  ; 

In  1686,  the  Englifh  purchafed  Cudalore,  with 

a  territory  extending  eight  miles  along  the  coad, 
and  four  miles  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 

This,  acquifition,  which  they  obtained  of  an  In¬ 
dian  prince  for  the  film  of  742>5°°  liviest>  was 

♦About  1,800 1.  f  About  32,0001. 
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confirmed  to  them  by  the  moguls,  who  foon  after 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Carnatic.  Con- 
lidering  afterwards,  that  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
found  ready  built,  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
fea,  and  that  the  reinforcements  dellined  for  it 
might  be  intercepted ;  they  built  fort  St.  David 
within  cannon-fhot  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  that 
three  hamlets  have  been  ere£ted,  which,  with  the 
town  and  fortrefs,  are  computed  to  contain  fixty 
thoufand  fouls.  Their  employment  is  dying  blue, 
or  painting  the  cottons  that  come  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  manufacturing  the  fined 
dimities  in  the  world,  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000 
livres*.  The  plundering  of  this  fettlement  by 
the  French  in  1758,  and  the  demolifhing  of  its 
fortifications,  have  done  it  no  falling  injury.  Its 
fpirit  feems  rather  increafed,  though  St.  David 
has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cudalore  is  only  put 
into  a  condition  of  making  a  tolerable  refillance. 
A  revenue  of  144,000  livresj*  defrays  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  fettlement.  Maffulipatan  affords 
advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  fown,  which  paffed  from  the  hands  of  the 
French  into  thofe  of  the  Englilh  in  1759,  is  by- 
no  means  what  it  was  when  the  Europeans,  at  the 
conciufion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  but  a  few  cottons 
made  or  fold  there,  which,  notwithflanding  their 
beauty,  cannot  furnifh  any  confiderable  branch  of 
export.  Accordingly  the  new  poffeffors  confider 
their  conquefl  not  fo  much  as  a  market  for  buying, 
*  About  60,000 1.  f  About  6,300!. 
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as  for  felling  large  quantities  of  goods.  By  means  B  °  °  K 

of  the  caravans  which  come  from  very  diftant  ' - v — ' 

places  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  fait;  and  by  the 
intercourfe  they  have  formed  with  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country;  they  have  contrived  to  eftablifh  a 
demand  for  their  cloths  in  the  moil  remote  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Decan,  and  this  trade  is  likely  to 
flouriih  ftill  more.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
further  advantage  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the 
produft  of  the  fait,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms, 
amounting  to  1,320,000  livres*,  of  which  600,000 
livres  f  only  are  annually  expended  upon  the  fet- 
tlement. 

Vizagapatan  is  a  fmall  town,  with  little  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  it,  and  not  four  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants.  Being  fituated  between  Maffulipatan 
and  Ganjam,  it  receives  all  the  fine  cottons  that  are 
made  in  that  part  of  Orixa,  amounting  to  five  or 
fix  hundred  bales,  which  coft  480,000  livres  J. 

The  merchandife  procuredfrom  all  thefe  places 
!  and  from  a  few  fubordinate  fariories  that  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances,  is  carried  to  Madrafs, 
which  is  the  center  of  all  the  Englilh  tranfa&ions 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

This  town  was  built  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
William  Langhorne,  in  the  country  of  Arcot, 
and  by  the  fea-fide.  As  he  placed  it  in  the  midft 
of  a  fandy  trail,  altogether  dry,  and  where  there 
was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  but  what  was  fetched 
I  from  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile,  people 
were  curious  to  know  what  reafons  could  have  de¬ 
termined  him  to  make  fo  bad  a  choice,  rajs 

*Nearc8,oool.  f  Little  more  than  26,000 1.  J  About  21,000!. 
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friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw  thi¬ 
ther  all  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has  actually 
been  the  confequence,  while  his  enemies  imputed 
it  to  a  defire  of  continuing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  miftrefs  he  had  in  that  Portuguefe  colony.  This 
fettlement  has  increafed  fo  much  fince  its  firft  efta- 
blifhment,  that  it  has  been  divided' into  three  dif- 
tridls.  The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  in  India  by  that  of  the 
White  Town,  is  occupied  by  four  or  five  hundred 
Englifh,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  defended 
onlybyaflight  wall, and  four  ill-conftru£tedbaftions. 
To  the  north  lies  the  Black  Town,  which  is  larger, 
and  ftill  worfe  fortified;  and' is  the  quarter  where 
the  Jews,  Armenians,  Moors,  and  the  richeft  In¬ 
dians  refide.  Beyond  this  are  the  fuburbs,  which 
are  entirely  defencelefs,  and  full  of  inhabitants. 
The  three  divifions  of  which  the  place  is  compofed, 
two  hamlets  which  lie  at  a  final!  diftance  from  it, 
and  the  whole  territory,  which  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  contain  two  hundred 
and. fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  almoft  all  of  them 
natives  of  India. 

Among  this  vaft  number,  there  are  but  few 
weavers.  Fifteen  thoufand  artifts  are  employed  in 
printing  and  painting  the  fine  callicoes  that  are 
Worn  in  Europe;  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
common  cottons  deftined  for  the  different  fea-ports 
of  Afia,  particularly  for  the  Philippine  iflands. 
There  are,  perhaps,  forty  thoufand  people  occupied 
in  arranging  and  felling  coral  and  glafs-ware,  with 
which  the  women  in  the  interior  parts  ofthe  country 
adorn  their  hair,  or  make  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
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Otherbranchesofinduftryinfeparablefromalarge  B  °n°  K 
mart,  employ  a  great  number  bf  hands.  The  in- 
habitants,  who  have  defervedly  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  company,  travel  through  Arcot  and 
the  neighbouring  country,  to  buy  what  goods  they 
have  occafion  for. .  The  moft  confiderable  among 
them  lend  money  to  the  Englifh  merchants^  who, 
though  not  of  the  company,  have  liberty  to  traffic 
in  the  different  fea- ports  of  Afia;  they  enter  into 
partnerfhip  with  them,  or  embark  on  their  veffels 
goods  for  their  own  private  account.  The  bufinefs 
carried  on  by  the  company  and  the  private  mer¬ 
chants  taken  together,  has  made  Madrafs  one  of 
i  the  moft  opulent  and  important  places  in  India. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Englifli 
from  the  cottons  they  purchafe  in  this  town,  and 
from  the  cloths  and  other  merchandife  they  vend 
there,  the  cuftoms,  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and 
betel,  and  fome  other  imports,  bring  in  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  1,200,000  livres*.  The  continuation  of 
thefe  advantages  is  fecured  by  a  garrifon  of  a  thou- 
fand  Europeans,  and,  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
fipahis. 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  company 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  confidered  merely  as 
a  mercantile  body.  Let  us  now  examine  it  in  a 
political  light. 

In  1751,  the  Englifh  undertook  to  make  Mo¬ 
hammed- Ali-Khan  nabob  of  Arcot.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  great  plan  was  attended  with  innume¬ 
rable  difficulties,  which  were  at  length furmounted, 
after  a  feries  of  battles,  defeats,  victories  and  nego-* 

^Above  52,0001.  fterling. 
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tiations,  that  lafted  feveral  years.  The  new 
fovereign,  who  had  ftill  many  enemies  remaining, 
committed  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  to  the  care  of 
his  protedors,  by  fixing  his  refidence  at  Madrafs ; 
and  placed  his  provinces  under  the  cover  of  their 
arms,  leaving  to  them  the  foie  charge  of  defending 
them.  To  enable  them  to  fupport  the  burden 
they  had  undertaken,  and  to  reimburfe  them  for 
the  money  they  had  advanced,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
which  in  times  of  the  greateft  profperity  amounted 
to  12,000,000  litres*,  and  are  ftill  at  leaft 
$,400,000 f.  It  is  true  we  ought  previoufly  to 
deduct  2,880,000  J  for  public  expences,  and  as 
much  rhore  for  their  maintenance  of  the  nabob; 
but  there  ftill  remain  2,640,000  livres  ||,  clear  in- 
come  to  the  company.  But  this  management, 
they  keep  the  Carnatic,  which  ifc  the  moft  induftri- 
ous  country  in  this  immenfe  trad,  in  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  dependence. 

To  ftrengthen  their  influence  ftill  more  on  thefe 
coafts,  the  Englifh  had  long  meditated  a  plan  of 
making  a  large  acquifition  of  territory  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Maftulipatan.  In  1767  they  fucceed- 
ed  fo  far  as  to  procure,  from  the  fubah  of  the  De- 
Can,  the  ceffion  of  the  provinces  of  Candavir,  Elur,. 
Montafanagar,  Rajamandry  and  Chicacol.  From 
this  prodigious  acceftion  of  revenue  and  territory, 
they  were  introduced  to  think  that  the  only  employ¬ 
ment  they  fhould  have,  would  be  to  enj  oy  the  advan- 

*525,°o°l.  f  Near  368,000!.  J  126,000!. 
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tages  of  their  fituation ;  when  theyobferveda  ftorm 
coming  upon  them,  which  might  poffibly  endanger, 
if  not  totally  dellroy  their  profperity. 

Hyder-ali-Khan,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Europeans, 
had  made  great  conquefts,  and  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  Myfore.  Relying  upon  his  ftrength  and 
his  reputation,  he  fummoned  the  fubah  of  the  De¬ 
can,  and  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  to  join  with  him 
in  driving  the  Englilh  out  of  Coromandel,  threaten¬ 
ing,  if  they  refufed,  to  ravage  all  their  provinces. 
The  company  thought  both  their  credit  and  intereft 
concerned  in  anticipating  the  defigns  of  an  enemy 
who  announced  his  refentment  and  projects  in  lb 
high  a  {train,  and  they  fent  out  an  army  againft  him 
in  March  1767. 

Colonel  Wood,  who  had  the  command  of  it 
marched  forward  wTith  confidence ;  when  to  his 
great  aftonifliment  he  beheld,  in  front,  an  army 
that  he  found  punctually  paid,  and  excellently  well 
difciplined,  con  filling  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and 
twenty  thoufand  horfe,  with  a  confiderabie  train  of 
artillery.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  artifice,  a 
circumftance  verydefirabletoHyder,  whofe  genius 
was  fubtileand  fruitful  in  (tratagems.  He  contrived 
to  furprife  his  enemies  in  their  camp,  and  carry  off 
their  provifions  and  baggage*  he  feized  their  belt 
polls  by  procuring  the  molt  exadt  intelligence, 
drove  their  troops  before  him,  vanquished,  difheart- 
ened,  and  made  them  almoft  ready  to  revolt  for  want 
of  pay  *  and  at  lafl  alarmed  them  with  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  feeing  their  capital  befieged,  plundered, 
and  deilroyed.  The  panic  was  becoming  univerfal, 
Vol.  I.  D  d  vvhen 
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when  fome  timely  fuccours  arrived,  which  enabled 
the  Englilh  general  to  regain  his  ground.  On  the 
4th  of  October  1768,  he  found  means  to  compel  the 
Indians  to  a  general  engagement,  which  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  Teemed  defirousto  avoid.  This  was,  perhaps,, 
the  moil  obftinate  and  bloody  engagement  that  had 
ever  happened  in  this  part  of  the  world.  At  1  aft. 
Wood  remained  mailer  of  the  field  where  bothfides 
had  fought  fo  bravely :  but  this  was  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  gained  by  his  victory. 

Hyder,  though  defeated,  kept  up  a  menacing 
countenance,  and  was  Hill  formidable.  Terms  of 
accommodation  were  propofedto  him.  Heliftened 
to  them  with  no  fmall  indifference ;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  negociation,  nor,  if  fome  accounts 
may  be  believed, without  confiderable  prefents,  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  conclude  apeace  after  hav¬ 
ing  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years.  This  prince 
continues  to  be  confidered  by  the  Englilh  rather 
as  an  enemy,  againlt  whom  it  is  necelfary  they 
Ihould  be  conftantiy  on  their  guard,  than  as  an 

ally  on  whom  they  may  depend.  Some  of  the 

*  *  _  #  # 

moll  judicious  among  them  are  even  of  opinion, 
that  unlefs  their  nation  by  fome  means  or  other 
gets  rid  of  a  neighbour  too  ambitious,  and  too 
a&ive  for  its  repofe,  it  cannot  fecureiy  rely  on  the 
power  which  a  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
llances  has  given  it  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel. 
Let  us  take  a  view  of  its  fituation  in  Bengal. 

Bengal  is  a  vail  country  of  Alia,  bounded  by 
the  kingdom  of  Afham  and  Arracan  on  the  eall> 
by  feveral provinces  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul 
on  the  welt;  by  frightful  rocks  on  the  north,  and 
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by  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  It  extends  on  botn  foies  the 
Ganges,which  riles  from  different  fources  in  Thibet, 
and,  after  feveral  windings  through  Caucafus,  pene¬ 
trates  into  India,  acrofsthe  mountains  on  its  frontier. 
This  river,  after  having  formed  in  its  courfe  a  great 
number  of  large,  fertile,  and  well  peopled  iflands, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  by  feveral  mouths,  of 
which  only  two  are  known  and  frequented. 

•  Towards  the  fource  of  this  river,  was  for¬ 
merly  a  city  called  Palibothra.  Its  antiquity 
was  fo  great,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  no 
fcruple  of  alluring  us  that  it  was  built  by  that 
Hercules  to  whom  the  Greeks  afbribed  all  the 
|  great  and  furprifmg  actions  that  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  the  world.  In  Pliny’s  time,  its  opulence 
was  celebrated  through  the  whole  univerfe;  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  for  the  people 
inhabiting  both  Tides  of  the  river  that  walked  its 
walls. 

The  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  Bengal,  is  intermixed  with  fo  many  fables, 
that  it  does  not  deferve  our  attention.  All  we 
can  difcover,  is,  that  the  extent  of  this  empire  has 
been  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes  lefs;  that 
j  it  has  had  fortunate  and  unfortunate  periods;  and 
that  it  has  already  been  formed  into  one  fingle 
kingdom,  or  dividedinto  feveral  independent  Hates. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  one  mailer,  when  a 
more  powerful  tyrant  Akbar,  grandfather  or  Au- 
i  rengzebe,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  it;  which  was 

begun  in  1 590,  and  completed  in  1 595.  Since  this 
seraBengal  has  always  acknowledged  the  Mogul  for 
I  its  foveaeign.  At  firft,  the  governor  to  whom  the 
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book  adminiftration  of  it  was  entrufted,  held  his  court  at 

Ilf 

Raja-mahul,  but  afterwards  removed  it  to  Dacca. 
Ever  fmce  the  year  1718,  it  has  been  fixed  at  Mux- 
adavad,  alargeinland  town  two  leagues  diftant  from 
Caflimbuzar.  There  are  feveral  Nabobs  and  Ra¬ 
jahs  fubordinate  to  this  viceroy,  who  is  called  fubah. 

This  important  pofl  was  occupied  for  a  long 
time  by  the  fons  of  the  Great  Mogul :  but  they 
fo  frequently  mifemployed  the  forces  and  treafure 
at  their  difpofal,  to  raife  difturbances  in  the  empire/ 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  commit  that  pro¬ 
vince  to  men  who  had  lefs  influence,  and  were 
more  dependent.  True  it  is,  the  new  governors 
gave  no  alarm  to  the  court  of  Delhi ;  but  they 
were  far  from  being  punctual  in  remitting  the 
tribute  they  collected  to  the  royal  treafury.  Thefe 
abufes  gained  further  ground  after  the  expedition 
of  Kouli  Khan and  matters  were  carried  fo  far, 
that  the  emperor,  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  Ma- 
rattas  what  he  owed  them,  authorifed  them,  in  1740, 
to  collect  it  in  Bengal  themfelves.  Thefe  banditti, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thoufand,  divided 
themfelves  into  three  armies,  ravaged  this  fine 
country  for  ten  years  together,  and  did  not  leave 
it  till  they  had  extorted  immenfe  furris. 

During  all  thefe  commotions,  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  which  unhappily  prevails  all  over  India,  main¬ 
tained  its  influence  in  Bengal  >  though  a fmall  diftri<T 
in  the  province  that  had  preferved  its  independence. 
Hill  continues  to  preferve  it.  This  fortunate  fpot, 
which  extends  about  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  is 
called  Bifienpour.  It  has  been  governed  time  im¬ 
memorial  by  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajah-* 

puts. 
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puts.  Here  the  purity  and  equity  of  the  antient  po¬ 
litical  fyftem  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadulterated. 
This  lingular  government,  thehneft  and  moll  link¬ 
ing  monument  in  the  world,  has,  till  now,  been  be¬ 
held  with  too  much  indifference.  We  have  no  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  nations  but  brafs  and  marble,  which 
fpeak  only  to  imagination  and  conjecture,  thofeun- 
certain  interpreters  of  manners  and  culloms  that  no 
longer  exift.  Were  a  philosopher  transported  to 
BilTenpour,  he  would  immediately  be  a  witnefs  of 
the  life  led  by  the  frit  inhabitants  of  India  many 
thoufand  years  ago ;  he  would  convene  with  them  5 
he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  nation  celebrated 
as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy  he  would  fee  the 
rife  of  a  government,  which  being  founded  in 
happy  prejudices,  in  afimplicity  and  purity  ofman- 
ners  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  chieftains,  has  furvived  thole  innume¬ 
rable  fyflems  of  legislation,  which  have  made  only  a 
tranfitory  appearance  upon  the  flage  of  the  v/orld 
with  the  generations  they  were  deftined  to  torment. 
More  folid  and  durable  than  thofe  political  ftruc- 
tures,  which,  railed  by  impoflure  and  enthufiafin, 
are  the  fcourges  of  human  kind,  and  are  doomed  to 
perifh  with  the  foolifh  opinions  that  gave  them  birth, 
the  government  ofBiifenpour,  the  offspring  of  a  juft 
attention  to  order  and  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been 
eftablifhed  and  maintained  upon  unchangeable  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  has  undergone  no  more  alteration  than 
thofe  principles  themfelves.  Thefingular  fituationof 
this  country  has  preferved  to  the  inhabitants  their 
primitive  happinefs  and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger  of  being 
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conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water;  and  they  need  only  open  the  fluices 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The 
armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  have  fo  frequently  been 
drowned^,  that  the  plan  of  enflaving  them  has  been 
laid  afide;  and  the  projedors  of  it  have  thought 
proper  to  content  themfelves  with  an  appearance 
of  fubmiflion. 

Liberty  and  property  are  facred  in  Biflenpour. 
Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard 
of.  As  foon  as  any  dranger  enters  the  territory 
he  comes  under  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  which 

.JL 

provide  for  his  fecurity.  He  is  furnifhed  with 
guides  at  free  coil,  who  condud  him  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  anfwerable  for  his  perfon  and  ef- 
feds.  When  he  changes  his  condudors,  the  new 
ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve  an  atteflation  of 
their  condud,  which  is  regiflered  and  afterwards 
fent  to  the  Raja.  Ail  the  time  he  remains  in  the 
country  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his 
merchandife,  at  the  expence  of  the  date,  unlefs  he 
defires  leave  to  day  longer  than  three  days  in  the 
fame  place.  In  that  cafe  he  is  obliged  to  defray 
his  own  expences,  unlefs  he  is  detained  by  any  dll- 
order,  or  other  unavoidable  accident.  This  bene¬ 
ficence  to  drangers  istheconfequenceof  the  warmth 
with  which’  the  citizens  enter  into  each  other’s  in- 
tereds.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  guilty  of  an 
ip  jury  to  each  other,  that  whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or 
other  thing  of  value-,  hangs  it  upon  the  fird  tree  he 
meets  with,  and  informs  the  neared  guard,  who 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by. beat  of  drum. 

•**  Thefe 
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Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  generally  •  re-  B  °IlL 
ceived,  that  they  direCt  even  the  operations  of  go-  '3t  “  ^  "IJ^ 
vernment.  Out  of  between  feven  and  eight  mil¬ 
lions*  it  annually  receives,  without  injury  to  agri¬ 
culture  or  trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the 
unavoidable  expences  of  the  ftate,  is  laid  out  in 
improvements.  The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage 
in  thefe  humane  employments,  as  he  pays  the 
Moguls  only  what  tribute,  and  at  what  times,  he 
thinks  proper. 

Though  the  red:  of  Bengal  is  far  from  enjoying 
the  fame  happinefs,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  richeft 
and  moil  populous  province  in  the  whole  empire. 

Befides  its  own  confumption,  which  is  neceffarily 
fondderable,  its  exports  are  immenfe.  One  part 
of  its  merchandifeis  carried  into  the  inland  country. 

Thibet  takes  off  a  quantity  of  its  cottons,  befides 
fome  iron  and  cloths  of  European  manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  mountains  fetch  them 
from  Patna  themfelves,  and  give  mufk  and 
rhubarb  in  exchange. 

Rhubarb,  which  begins  to  be-  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  a  creeping  plant;  but  grows 
in  tufts  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  There 
is  no  occafion  to  fow  it,  as  the  feed  naturally  fails 
to  the  ground,"  and  produces  a  new  plant. 

Musk  is  a  production  peculiar  to  ±  hibet.  It  is 
contained  in  a  fmall  bag  of  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
which  grows  in  the  fhape  of  a  bladder  under  the 
belly  of  a  fpecies  of  goat,  between  the  navel  and 
the  genitals.  In  its  original  date  it  is  nothing  more 
*  About  3 30,000 1.  on  an  average. 
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than  putrid  blood  which  coagulates  in  this  bag. 
The  largeft  bladder  yields  no  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  mufk.  The  fmell  of  it  is  naturally  fo 
ftrong,  that,  for  common  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  to 
moderate  it  by  mixing  it  with  milder  perfumes. 
The  hunters,  with  a  view  of  increafing  their  pro¬ 
fits,  contrived  to  take  away  part  of  the  mufk  from 
the  bladders,  and  to  fill  the  vacuity  with  the  liver 
and  coagulated  blood  of  the  animal  mixed  together. 
The  government,  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  fraudulent 
mixtures,  ordered,  that  all  the  bladders,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fewred  up,  fhould  be  examined  by 
infpedtors,  who  fhould  clofe  them  with  their  own 
hands,  and  feal  them  with  the  royal  fignet.  This 
precaution  lias  put  a  flop  to  the  frauds  pra&ifed  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  mufk,  but  not  to  thole 
which  are  calculated  to  increafe  the  weight  of  it  ; 
they  contrive  to  open  the  bags  artfully  and  pour 
particles  of  lead  into  them. 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals, 
in  fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  muflins. 
Thefe  articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly 
to  more  than  forty  millions  a  year*.  So  confider- 
able  a  fum  was  not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  one 
nearly  equal,  which  muft  have  ifTued  from  thence 
to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other  purpofes.  Since  the 
viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  mad.ethemfelves  nearly 
independent,  and  lend  him  no  revenues  but  fuch  as 

f  ■  it.  ;  •  — 
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they  chufe  to  alloy/  him,  the  luxury  of  the  court  is  B  ®u°  K 
greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of  is  no  longer  fo  confiderable. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal  managed  by  the 

natives  of  the  country,  has  not  faltered  the  fame 

diminution,  nor  was  it  ever  fo  exteniive,  as  the 

other.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
'  * 

v/hich  Catek  is  in  po hellion  of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a  diftrid  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below 
the  moil  we  item  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Bal  afore, 
fituated  upon  a  navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  port. 

The  navigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh 
and  French  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from 
this  road.  Here  they  load  their  veiTels  with  rice, 
coarfe  cottons,  and  fome  filk-ftuffs  for  thefe  iilands, 
and  receive  cowries  in  exchange,  which  are  ufed 
for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are  fold  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people 
of  the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  country  of  A  (ham.  This 
kingdom,  which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  made 
a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Ganges,  deferves  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known,  if  what  is  averted  be  true,  that  gun- 
•  * 1  * 

powder  has  been  difcovered  there,  and  that  it  was 
communicated  from  Aiham  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu 
to  China.  Its  gold,  filver,  iron  and  lead  mines 
would  have  added  to  its  fame,  if  they  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  worked.  In  the  midlt  of  thefe  riches,  which  were 
of  very  little  fervice  to  this  kingdom,  fait  was  an 
article  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  fo  much  in 

want, 
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B  °iii°  K  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
V-v-w  procuring  it  from  a  decobtion  of  certain  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome 
Bramins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to 
Afham,  where  the  people  were  fo  happy  as  to  be 
guided  folely  by  the  dictates  of  natural  religion. 
"The  priefts  perfuaded  them,  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  Brama  if  they  fubflituted  the  pure  and 
wholefome  fait  of  the  fea  to  that  which  they  ufed. 
The  fovereign  confented  to  this,  on  condition  that 
the  exclufive  trade  fhould  be  in  his  hands ;  that  it 
fhould  only  be  brought  by  the  people  of  Bengal, 
and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it  fhould  flop  at  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus  have  all  thefe 
falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  influence  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  priefls  who  teach,  and  of  the 
kings  who  admit  them.  Since  this  arrangement  has 
taken  place,  forty  veffeis  from  5  to  600  tons  burden 
each  are  annually  fent  from  the  Ganges  to  Afham 
laden  with  fait,  which  yields  two  hundred  per  cent# 
profit.  They  receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity 
of  gold  and  fliver,  ivory,  muik,  eagle-wood,  gum- 
lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filk. 

This  filk,  which  is  finguiar  in  its  kind,  requires 
no  trouble;  it  is  found  on  the  trees  where  the  filk— 
worms  are  produced,  nourifhed,  and  undergo  their 
ieveral  metamorphofes.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
other  trouble  but  that  of  collebling  it.  The  neg¬ 
lected  cods  produce  a  new  generation;  during  the 
growth  of  which,  the  tree  puts  forth  new  leaves, 
which  ferve  fucceflively  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
young  worms.  Thele  revolutions  are  repeated 
twelve  times  in  a  year,  but  do  not  produce  fo  much 

in 
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in  the  rainy  as  in  the  dry  feafons.  The  fluffs  made  ® 
of  this  filk  have  a  great  deal  of  luftre,  but  do  not 
lafb  long. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  the  veffels 
fent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea-ports  of 
India  belong  to  the  Europeans,  and  are  built  at 

Pegu. 

Pegu  is  a  country  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of 
Bengal,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Arracon  and 
Siam.  Revolutions,  which  are  fa  common  in  all 
r  the  defpotic  empires  of  Afia,  have  been  here  more 
frequently  repeated  than  in  any  other.  It  has  al¬ 
ternately  been  the  center  of  a  great  power,  and  a 
province  to  feveral  ftates  lefs  extenfive  than  itfelf* 
It  is  at  prefent  dependent  upon  Ava. 

The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  ftrangers 
is  Syriam.  The  Portuguefe,  during  their  prolpe- 
rity,  were  long  in  poffeflion  of  it,  and  it  was 
then  in  great  repute.  At  prefent  it  is  fcarce  fre¬ 
quented  but  by  the  Europeans  fettled  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel  and  Bengal.  The  latter  can  only 
fell  there  fome  coarfe  cottons,  nor  would  they  vifit 
it  at  all,  except  for  the  building  or  refitting  of  their 
fhips;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  furniftied  with 
all  neceffary  materials  (except  iron  and  cordage)  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Since 
the  difguft  taken  at  the  high  rate  of  fhip-bmlding 
at  Surat,  Syriam  is  become  a  kind  of  general  dock¬ 
yard  for  all  veffels  employed  in  the  country  trade. 

Their  exports  confift  of  teak  timber,  v^ax, 
ivory,  fome  calin,  and  an  excellent  oft  lor  the 
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prefervation  of  fhips.  The  fxneft  topazes,  fa- 
phires,..  amethyfts,  and  rubies,  in  the  world,  come 
from  Pegu.  They  are  feldom  to  be  met  with 
at  Syriam,  nor  can  they  be  had  without  refort- 
ing  to  the  court,  which  is  kept  at  Ava.  The 
Armenians  have  for  fome  time  had  fuch  an  afcen- 
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dent,  that  they  made  the  trade  difficult  to  the 
Europeans,  and  even  to  the  Englifh,  who  are  the 
only  people  that  have  formed  a  fettlement  at  Pegu. 

A  still  more  confiderable  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on 
with  the  reft  of  India,  is  that  of  opium.  Opium  is 
the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  poppy,  whofe  root  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger,  abounding,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  the  plant,  with  a  bitter  juice.  The 
Item,  which  is  commonly  pliable,  and  fometimes 
rather  hairy,  is  two  cubits  high,  and  produces  leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  the  lettuce,  oblong,  indented, 
curled,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  Its  flower  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rofe.  When  the  poppy  is  full  of 
fap,  a  flight  incifion  is  made  at  the  top,  from 
whence  diftii  fome  drops  of  a  milky  liquor,  which 
is  left  to  congeal,  and  is  afterwards  gathered. 
This  operation  is  repeated  three  times,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  gradually  diminifhes  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  of 
fo  good  a"  quality.  When  the  opium  is  gathered, 
it  is  moiftened  and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till 
it  acquires  the  confiftence,  vifeidity,  and  gloffinefs 
of  pitch,  when  it  is  well  prepared,  and  is  then  made 
into  fmall  cakes.  That  which  is  rather  foft,  and 
yields  to  the  touch,  is  inflammable,  of  a  blackifh- 
brown  colour,  and  has  aftrong  foetid  fmell,  is  eft- 
teemed  the  hefts  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  dry, 

friable. 
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friable,  burnt*  and  mixed  with  earth  and  fand,  is 
thought  good  for  nothing.  According  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  of  preparing  it,  and  the  dofes  in 
which  it  is  given,  it  ftupifies,  excites  agreeable 
ideas,  or  occasions  madnefs. 

Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  is  the 
moft  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
it.  Befides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts, 
there  are  annually  three  or  four  thoufand  chefts' 
exported,  each  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  It 
fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
livres*  a  cheft.  This  opium  is  not  purified  like 
that  of  Syria  and  Perfia,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in 
Europe  5  it  is  only  a  pafte  that  has  undergone  no 
preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  virtue 
!  of  purified  opium. 

An  excefiive  fondnefs  for  opium  prevails  in  all 
the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  India.  The  Chinefe 
emperors  have  fuppreffed  it  in  their  dominions,  by 
condemning  to  the  flames  every  veffel  that  imports 
this  fpecies  of poifon,  and  every  houfe  that  receives 
I  it.  On  the  Malayan  coaft,  at  Borneo,  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  Java,  Macaflar,  and  Sumatra,  theconfumption 
|  ■  is  incredible.  Thefe  people  fmoke  it  with  their  to¬ 
bacco.  Thole  who  are  going  to  perform  fome  def- 
perate  action  intoxicate  themfelves  with  this  fmoke. 
They  then  encounter  indifcriminately  every  thing 
they  meet;  and  rufli  with  impetuofity  upon  the 
enemy,  through  the  moft  imminent  danger.  The 
Dutch,  who  are  in  pofteffion  of  almoft  all  the  places 
where  opium  makes  the  greateft  havock,  have  been 
more  intent  on  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fide  of 
*  Between  24  and  25  1.  on  an  average; 
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book  this  article,  than  touched  with  companion  for  its 
numerous  vidlims.  Rather  than  prohibit  the  ufe 
of  it,  they  have  authorized  individuals  to  maf- 
facre  all  thofe  who,  being  difordered  with  opium, 
appear  in  the  ftreets  armed.  Thus  it  is  that 
fome  fyftems  of  legiflation  introduce  and  keep 
up  intoxicating  and  violent  paffions  and  opinions ; 
and  when  once  thefe  have  prevailed  among  the 
people,  nothing  but  death  or  tortures  can  put  an 
end  to  them. 

The  Dutch  company  formerly  carried  on  the 
trade  of  opium  in  their  fettlements.  They  vended 
but  little,  becaufe  four  hundred  per  cent,  was 
gained  by  fmuggling  it.  In  .1743.,  they  refignedthis 
branch  to  a  particular  fociety,  to  which  they  deliver 
a  certain  quantity  of  opium  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
gains  of  this  fociety,  which  confifts  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  government  of  Batavia,  are  im- 
menfe;  no  one  venturing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  their 
refentment  by  purfuing  a  contraband  trade  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  interefts.  The  coaft  of  Malacca, 
and  part  of  the  iiland  of  Sumatra,  are  fupplied  with 
opium  by  the  free  Englifh  merchants,  who  gain 
more  by  this  merchandife  than  by  the  common 
cottons  they  bring  to  thefe  different  markets. 

The  Dutch  alfo  fend  rice  and  fugar  to  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  for  which  they  are  paid 
in  fpecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a  cheap 
rate.  They  fend  out  one  or  two  veffels  laden 
with  rice,  cottons  and  ft lk :  the  rice  is  fold  in 
Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Malabar,  and  the  filk  at 
Surat  i  from  whence  they  bring  back  cotton, 
7  which 
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which  is  ufefully  employed  in  the  coarfer  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Bengal.  Two  or  three  Blips  laden 
with  rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  fluffs  are  fent  to 
Baffora,  and  return  with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandife 
Carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  intirely  in  gold  and 
filver.  The  trade  of  the  Ganges  with  the  other 
fea-ports  of  India  brings  twenty-eight  millions* 
annually  into  Bengali 

Though  this  trade  paffes  through  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their 
protection,  it  is  not  intirely  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  Moguls,  indeed,  who  are  ufually 
fatisfied  with  the  places  they  hold  under  the  go¬ 
vernment,  have  feldom  any  concern  in  thefe 
expeditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fmce  the 
revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  to  which  they  formerly  only  made 
voyages,  readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this 
trade.  The  Indians  employ  flill  larger  fums  in 
it.  The  impofiibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes 
under  an  opprefiive  government,  does  not  deter 
the  natives  of  this  country  from  labouring  incef- 
fantly  to  increafe  them.  As  they  would  run  too 
'  great  a  rifque  by  engaging  openly  in  trade,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandefline  me¬ 
thods.  As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gen- 
toos,  who  know  mankind  better  than  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  ftudy  his  character :  and  if  they 
find  him  frugal,  active,  and  well  informed,  offer 
to  act  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers,  and  lend  or 
-  procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  in- 
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tereit.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  pef 
cent,  at  lead,  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a  ne~ 
ceffity  of  borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

These  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their  riches  have  long 
ago  procured  them  the  management  of  the  bank 
belonging  to  the  court,  the  farming  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue,  and  the  direction  of  the  money, 
which  they  coin  afrefh  ever/  year,  in  order  to 
receive  annually  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  mint. 
By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  lend  the  government,  forty*,  fixtyf, 
or  even  a  hundred  millions^  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impoiiible  to  refund  the 
money,  they  are  allowed  .  to  indemnify  them-' 
1  elves  by  oppreiling  the  people.  That  fo  pro¬ 
digious  a  capital  fhould  be  preferved  in  the 
center  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  midft  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  appears  incredible.  It  is  not  pcffiible 
to  conceive  how  fuch  a  {ifuflure  could  be  railed, 
much  lefs  how  it  could  be  lupported  for  fo  long 
a  time.  To  explain  this  myftefy  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  this  family  has  always  maintained 


a  fuperior  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi  5 


that  the  Nabobs  and  rvajahs  in  Bengal  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  it;  that  thofe  who  are  about  the 
perfon  of  the  fuoa.11  have  conffantiy  been  its 
creatures ;  and  that  the  iubah  himfelf  has  been 
maintained  or  dethroned  by  tine  intrigues  of  tins 
family.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  different 
branches  of  it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them 
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being  difperfed,  it  has  never  been  poTible  to  B  °  0  K 

ruin  above  one  half  of  the  family  at  a  time,  ' - v — * 

which  would  ftill  have  left  them  more  refources 
than  were  neceffary  to  enable  them  to  purfue 
their  revenge  to  the  utmoft.  The  Europeans  who 
frequent  the  Ganges  have  not  been  furficientiy 
alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  ought  to  have 
prevented  them  from  fubmitting  to  a  dependence 
upon  the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  into  the 
fnare,  by  borrowing  confiderable  fums  of  thefe 
avaricious  financiers,  apparently  at  nine,  but  in 
reality  at  thirteen  per  cent,  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  difference  between  the  money  that 
is  lent  them,  and  that  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  make  their  payments.  The  engagements  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  French  and  Dutch  companies 
have  been  kept  within  fome  bounds ;  but  thofe 
of  the  Englifh  company  have  been  unlimited- 
In  1755  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks  about 
eight  and  twenty  millions*. 

Such  is  the  conduct  of  this  confiderable  fet 
of  men,  who  are  foie  managers  of  the  European 
trade  at  Bengal.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  fre¬ 
quented  this  rich  country,  had  the  wifdom  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  at  Chatigan,  a  port  fituated 
upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the 
mod  eaffern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dutch, 
who,  without  incurring  the  refentment  of  an 
enemy  at  that  time  fo  formidable,  were  de- 
firous  of  fharing  in  their  good  fortune,  v/ere  en¬ 
gaged  in  fearching  for  a  port,  which,  without 
obftru fling  their  plan,  would  expofe  them  the 

*  1,225,0001. 
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book  leaft  to  Kofhilities.  In  1603,  their  attention  was 

III 

w-v—j  directed  to  Balafore ;  and  all  the  companies,  ra¬ 
ther  through  imitation  than  in  confequence  of 
any  well  concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample.  Experience  taught  them  the  propriety 
of  fixing  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  markets  from 
whence  they  had  their  merchandife ;  and  they  failed 
up  that  branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  feparating 
itfelf  from  the  main  river  at  Mourcha  above  Caffim- 
buzar,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Balafore,  under  the 
name  of  the  river  Hughly.  The  government  of 
the  country  permitted  them  to  erecff  warehoufes 
wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufactures,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  upon  this  river. 

'  The  firft  town  that  is  met  with  in  paffing  up  the 
river  is  Calcutta,  the  principal  fettlement  of  the 
Englifh  company.  The  air  here  is  unhealthy,  the 
water  brackifh,  the  anchorage  not  very  fafe,  and 
the  neighbouring  country  affords  but  few  manu¬ 
factures.  Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniences, 
great  numbers  of  rich  Armenian,  Moorifh,  and 
India  merchants,  invited  by  the  profpect  of  li¬ 
berty  and  Security,  have  fixed  their  refidence  here. 
The  people  have  multiplied  in  proportion  through 
a  territory  of  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  of  which  the  company  are  the  foie  fove- 
reigrns.  The  fortrefs  has  this  advantage,  that  the 
veffels  bound  to  the  European  fettiements  are 
obliged  to  pafs  under  its  cannon. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  place  of  an  ancient  fettlement,  where  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground..  This  new  efta- 
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blifhment  has  not  yet  acquired  any  importance, 
and  there  is  all  the  reafon  imaginable  to  believe, 
that  it  will  never  become  confiderable. 

Chandernagore,  which  lies  two  leagues  and 
an  half  higher,  belongs  to  the  French.  It  has  the 
difadvantage  of  being  fomewhat  expofed  on  the 
weftern  fide;  but" its  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the 
air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  Whenever  any  building  is  undertaken 
that  .requires  flrength,  it  mud  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles  :  it 
being  impofdble  to  dig  to  three  or  four  feet  deep 
without  coming  at  water.  This  didricd,  which 
is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference,  has  been 
crouded  with  manufactures  ever  fince  the  invafion 
of  the  Marattas  obliged  the  natives  of  the  country 
to  retire  hither  for  refuge.  Here  is  a  large  manu¬ 
facture  of  handkerchiefs,  and  ftriped  muflins; 
which  have,  indeed,  rather  degenerated  fince 
their  removal*  This  active  fpirit  of  induflry  has 
not,  however,  made  Chandernagore  the  rival  of 
Calcutta,  whofe  immenfe  riches  enable  it  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  mod  extenfive  commercial  enter- 
prizes* 

At  the  didance  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagore, 
is  Chinfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dougli, 
being  fituated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  antiently 
renowned  city*  The  Dutch  have  no  other  pof- 
feflions  there,  but  merely  their  fort;  the  terri¬ 
tory  round  it,  depending  on  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  hath  frequently  made  it  feel  its 
power  by  its  extortions.  Another  inconvenience 
attending  this  fettiement  is  a  fand-bank  that  pre- 
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book  vents  fhips  from  coming  up  to  it ;  they  proceed 
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no  further  than  Tulta,  which  is  twenty  miles  • 


below  Calcutta,  and  this  of  courfe  occafions  an 


additional  expence  to  the  government* 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel, 
which  is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 


Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  aleague  above  the  Hugnlyy 


the  prin  cipal  feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is 
Hill  difplayed,  and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches 
remaining  there,  who  have  forgotten  their  country 
after  having  been  forgotten  by  it.-  This  factory 
has  no  other  employment  than  that  of  fupplying 
the  Moors  and  the  Dutch  with  miftreffes. 

Except  in  the  months  of  October,  November* 
and  December,  when  the  frequent  and  almoft 
continued  hurricanes  render  the  Gulph  of  Bengal 
impradticable,  European  flips  may  enter  the 
Ganges  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.-  Thofe 
that  defign  to  go  up  the  river,  previoufly  touch  at 
Point  Palmiras,  where  they  are  received  by  pilots 
of  their  own  nation  who  refide  at  Balafore.-  The 
money  they  convey  is  put  on  board  fome  (loops 
of  between  fixty  and  a  hundred  tons  belonging  to- 
the  harbour,  which  always  precede  the  flips. 
The  paffage  into  the  river  Hughly  lies  through  a 
narrow  irraight  between  twofand-banks.  The  flips 
ufed  formerly  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Culpy,  but 
time  has  worn  off  the  dread  of  thofe  currents, 
quickfands,  and  fhoals  that  feemed  to  choke  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  flips  have 
been  brought  up  to  their  refpedtive  places  of  clefti- 
nation.  This  boldnefs  has  occafoned  many  (hip- 
wrecks;  but  in  proportion  as  more  experience  has 
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been  gained,  and  the  fpiritof  obfervation  has  been 
carried  further,  accidents  ot  that  kind  have  been 
lefs  frequent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  admiral  Watfon,  who  failed  as  high  as  Chander- 
nagore  in  a  feventy-  gun  fhip,  will  not  be  forgotten » 
as  a  proper  attention  to  it  would  fave  a  great  deal 
of  time,  trouble,  and  expence. 

Besides  this  great  channel,  there  is  another  by 
which  goods  may  be  brought  from  the  placeswhich 
furnifh  them  to  the  principal  fettlement  of  each 
company  For  this  purpofe  a  number  o^ lmall  fleets 
are  employed,  conflftmg  ci  eignty  or  a  huncu ed  vei- 
fels,  and  fometimes  more.  Thefe  are  manned  with 
black  or  white  foldiers,  in  order  to  check  the  mfa- 
tiable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and  Rajas  tney  meet 
with  in  their  paffage.  The  goods  purchafed  in  the 
higher  parts  of  trie  Ganges,  at  Patna  ana  CafiimDu- 
zar,  are  carried  down  the  river  ITughly:  thoie  pur- 
chafed  near  the  other  branches  of  the  Ganges,  which 
are  all  navigable  in  the  interior  pai  ts  of  tne  count!  y, 
and  communicate  with  each  other,  eipeciahy  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  diviiion  of  that  river,  are  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  Hughlv  by  Rangafoula  and  Batatola, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  fea.  From 
thence  they  are. carried  up  the  ft  re  am  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fettlement  belonging  to  each  nation. 

The  experts  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  oi 
jnufle,  gum-lac,  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries, 
and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  importance  Drought 
thither  from  other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  country  a' e  borax,  falt- 
petre,  ffilk,  fiik-ftuffs,  muflins  and  leveral  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  cottons. 
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B  °n^  K  The  borax  which  is  found  in  the  province  of 

s— v - '  Patna,  is  afaline  fubftance,  which  the  chymifts  in 

Europe  have  in  vain  attempted  to  counterfeit. 
Some  of  them  take  it  for  an  alkaline  fait,  which  is 
found  completely  formed  in  the  rich  country  of 
Indoftan;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the  produce  of 
volcanoes,  or  fubterraneous  fires. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  borax  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
working  of  metals  by  facilitating  their  fufion  and 
purification.  This  fubftance  being  quickly  vitrified 
by  the  action  of  fire,  attracts  the  heterogeneous 
particles  that  are  intermixed  with  thefe  metals,  and 
reduces  them  to  drofs.  The  borax  is  likewife  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  in  the  effaying  of  mines,  and  the 
foldenng  of  metals.  The  Dutch  alone  have  the  Se¬ 
cret  of  refining  it,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  them  by  fome  Venetian  families  that 
came  to  feek  that  liberty  in  the  United  Provinces 
which  they  did  not  enjoy  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  own  ariftocratical  government. 

Saltpetre  is  likewife  the  produce  of  Patna. 
It  is  extracted  from  a  clay,  which  is  either  black, 
whitifh  or  red.  The  manner  of  refining  it  is  by 
digging  a  large  pit,  in  which  the  nitrous  earth  is 
depofited,  and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  kept  ftirred  till  it  comes  to  a  confiftency. 
The  water  having  drawn  out  all  the  fairs,  and  the 
groffer  parts  fubliding  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
fluid  particles  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another 
pit  not  io  large  as  the  former.  This  fubftance 
having  undergone  a  Second  purification,  the  clear 
water  that  Swims  on  the  top,  and  is  totally  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitre,  is  taken  off,  and  boiled  in 

caldrons  j 
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caldrons;  it  is  fkimmed  while  it  is  boiling.,  and,  hi. 
in  a  few  hours,  a  nitrous  halt  is  obtained  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  that  is  found  elfewhere.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds  lor  the 
ufe  of  their  fettlements  in  Afia,  or  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  their  refpective countries.  It  is  bought 
upon  the  fpot  for  three  fols*  a  pound,  at  the  mo  ft, 
and  is  fold  again  to  us  for  tenf  at  the  lead. 

Cassimbuzar,  which  is  grown  rich  by  the  ruin 
of  Malda  and  Rajamahal,  is  the  general  market  for 
Bengal  filk,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  lupplied 
from  that  territory.  The  filk-worms  are  brought 
up  and  fed  there  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other 
places;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  hatches  them 
and  brings  them  to  perfection  at  all  times  ol  the 
year.  A  great  quantity  of  filk  and  cotton  ftuiis 
are  manufactured  here,  which  are  circulated 
through  part  of  Afia:  thofe  that  are  made  entirely 
of  filk,  are  for  the  moft  part  carried  to  Delhi. 

They  Ire  prohibited  in  France;  and  throughout 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  confumption  in  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  is  almoft  entirely  confined  to  a  few  armozeens, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  handkerchiefs.  As 
for  the  unwrought  filk,  the  quantity  confiimed  in 
the  European  manufactures  may  be  eftimated^  at 
three  or  'four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

It  is  in  general  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  ill  twilled, 
and  takes  no  glofs  in  dying.  It  is  ol  little  ufe  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  woof  in  brocades;  and  is  fold  upon 
the  fpot  from  272  to  283  livresi  a  quintal.  The 
companies  that  have  a  capital,  and  induftry  and 
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K  fkill  fufficient  to  twill  it  in  their  own  warehoufes, 

obtain  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  ufelefs  talk  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  fit 
for  table  linen,  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain, 
painted  or  printed,  are  manufactured.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  Dacca,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  general  mart  of  Bengal,  where  the 
greateft  variety  of  fineffi  cottons  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  the  greateffi  abundance. 

This  town  is-  fituated  in  twenty-four  degrees 
north  latitude.  The  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  fi  tuation  have  long  fince  made  it  the 
center  or  an  extenfive  commerce.  The  courts  of 
Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnifhed  from  thence 
with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  confumption. 
They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on  the  fpot 
to  fuperintend  the  manufacture  of  them;  who  las 
an  authority  independent  of  the  magi  Ur  ate  over 
the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  ana  all  the 
workmen,  whofe  bufmefs  has  any  relation  to  the 
objecffi  of  his  commiffion.  Thefe  unhappy  people 
are  forbidden,  under  pecuniary  and  corporal  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  fell  to  any  perfon  whatever  a  piece  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  72  livres*:  nor  can  they, 
but  by  dint  of  money,  relieve  themfelves  from 
this  oppreffion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  treat  with  Moorifh  brokers  fettled 
upon  the  fpot,  and  appointed  by  the  government. 
They  likewife  lend  their  name  to  the  individuals 
of  their  own  nation  as  well  as  to  Indians  and  Ar- 
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menians  living  in  their  fettlements,  who,  without 
this  precaution,  would  infallibly  be  plundered. 
The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private  trah- 
faCtions,  frequently  avail  themfelves  of  the  fame 
pretence,  that  they  may  pay  only  two  inftead  of 
five  per  cent. 

A  distinction  is  obferved,  in  their  contracts, 
between  the  cottons  that  are  befpoken,  and  thole 
which  the  weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to 
manufacture  upon  his  own  account.  The  length, 
the  number  of  threads,  and  the  price  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  fixed  :  nothing  further  than  the  commif- 
fion  for  the  latter  is  ftipulated,  becauf  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thofe  na¬ 
tions  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take 
proper  meafures,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  ^weavers,  who  in  general  have 
but  little  employment  at  that  time,  perform  their 
work  with  ids  hurry  than  in  the  months  or  Octo¬ 
ber,  November,  and  December,  when  the  demand 
is  prefling. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached, 
and  others  half  bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  this  cuflom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very 
common  to  fee  cottons,  that  look  very  beautiful, 
go  off  in  the  bleaching.  Perhaps  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  brokers  forefeehow  they  will  turn  out: 
but  the  Europeans  have  not  fo  exquifite  a  touch, 
nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye  as  to  difcern  this.  It 
is  a  circumflance  peculiar  to  India,  that  cottons,  cf 
what  kind  foever  they  are,  can  never  be  well 
bleached  and  prepared  but  m  the  place  where  they 
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book  are  manufactured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
c  *  j  get  damaged  before  they  are  fhipped  for  Europe, 
they  muft  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence 
they  came. 

Among  the  cottons  purchafed  at  Dacca.,  the 
plain  ftriped  and  worked  muflins  are,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  of  the  gteateft  importance.  Bengal 
is  the  foie  country  in  India  where  they  are  made, 
as  it  produces  the  only  cotton  proper  for  that  ma¬ 
nufacture.  It  is  planted  at  the  end  of  OCtober, 
and  gathered  in  February  ^  when  it  is  prepared 
with  all  expedition,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the 
loom  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
This  is  the  rainy  feafon;  and  as  the  cotton  fhrinks 
more,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  break  at  this  time,  it  is 
therefore  the  fitted:  for  the  purpofe  of  manufac¬ 
turing  muflins.  The  artifts  who  work  at  other 
feafons  of  the  year,  give  the  cotton  its  requifite 
degree  of  moiftnefs,  by  dipping  the  part  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  warp  into  water.  In  this  fenle 
we  are  to  underftand  what  is  faid  of  fabricating 
muflins  in  water. 

To  whatever  decree  of  finenefs  thefe  cottons 
have  been  brought,  it  is  certain  it  falls  very  fhort 
of  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
practice  of  the  government  in  obliging  the  belt 
manufacturers  to  work  on  its  account,  in  paying 
them  ill,  and  keeping  them  in  a  ftate  of  captivity, 
makes  them  afraid  of  difplaying  too  much  fkill. 
A  prevailing  fpirit  of  reftraint  and  rigour  ftifles 
ncluftry,  which,  though  the  daughter  of  necefilty, 
is  at  the  fame  time  the  companion  of  liberty. 

The 
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The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  lay  no 
great  flrefs  upon  the  embroidered  work  wrought 
upon  muffins:  and  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
Moors,  Patans,  and  Armenians,  who  give  large 
orders,  follow  their  example,  and  take  them  as 
they  find  them.  This  indifference  hinders  the 
progrefs  of  the  art  of  embroidery.  The  Europeans 
agree  for  embroideries  as  they  do  for  muflins  and 
other  merchandife,  with  brokers  authorized  by  the 
government,  to  which  they  pay  an  annual  contri¬ 
bution  for  this  exelufive  privilege.  Thefe  agents 
afligned  to  the  women  the  pieces  defigned  for  low 
embroidery,  and  thofe  in  chain-work  to  the  men. 
The  Europeans  frequently  content themfelves  with 
Indian  patterns ;  at  other  times  they  fend  patterns 
for  ftripes  and  embroideries. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal 
by  the  European  nations  amounted,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  no  more  than  twenty  millions  of  livres  A 
One  third  of  this  fum  was  paid  in  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices:  the  remainder  was 
difcharged  in  money.  Since  the  Englifh  have 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  rich  country,  its 
exports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  imports  di- 
minifhed,  becauie  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife,  and  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  the 
country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  re¬ 
volution  m  the  trade  of  Bengal  has  not  ai lived  at 
its  crifis,  and  that  looner  or  later  it  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  more  important  confequences  and 
jeffefts. 
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jEnpifh  fet- 
tlement  at 

it.  Helena, 


To  maintain  their  correfpondence  with  this  vaft 
country,  and  their  other  Afiatic  fettiements,  the 
Englifh  company  have  fixed  upon  St.  Helena  as  a 
place  of  refrefhment.  This  ill  and  which  is  only  be¬ 
tween  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  lies  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty  minutes 
fouth  latitude,  between  Africa  and'America,  and 
almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  from  thofe  two  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe, 
who  difeovered  it  in  1502,  ever  eftablifhed  a  colony 
there  3  but  it  is  certain  that,  agreeable  to  their  ufual 
method,  they  put  on  fhore  fome  cattle  and  poultry 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fhips  that  might  touch  there. 
Thefe  conveniences  invited  the  Dutch  to  form  a 
fmali  fettlement  upon  the  ifland,  which  they  were 
afterwards  difpoffefied  of  by  the  Englifh,  who  have 
been  fettled  there  ever  fince  the  year  1673. 

Though  St.  Helena  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
a  large  rock,  beaten  on  all  fides  by  the  waves,  it 
is  neverthelefs  a  delightful  fpot.  The  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  might  be  expedted  3  the  foil, 
which  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  is  covered 
with  citrons,  palms,  pomegranates  and  other  trees, 
laden  with  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame  time; 
while  flreams  of  excellent  water,  which  nature 
has  diflributed  better  than  art  could  have  done, 
enliven  the  whole  feene.  Thofe  who  are  born  in 
this  fortunate  abode  enjoy  a  perfect  fbate  of  health  $ 
paffengers  are  here  cured  of  their  disorders,  parti¬ 
cularly  of the  feurvy.  Four  hundred  families,  com- 
pofecl  of  Englifh,  and  of  French  refugees,  culti¬ 
vate  vegetables,  and  breed  cattle,  which  are  of  an 
exquifite  flavour,  and  of  great  fervice  to  the  fhips 
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crews  that  put  in  there.  This  fettlement,  which  B  0  ^  K 

nature  and  art  have  united  to  render  almoft  impreg-  ' - 

nable,  has,  however,  one  grand  defedl;  the  ihips 
that  return  from  India  to  Europe  land  there  with 
eafe  and  fecurity,  but  the  outward  bound  Ihips  can¬ 
not  reach  this  afylum,  being  (Irongly  repelled  by 
winds  and  adverfe  currents.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
veniencies  attending  fo  long  a  voyage,’ when  made 
without  (lopping,  feveral  of  them  put  in  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  others,  particularly  thofe 
bound  to  Arabia  and  Malabar,  take  in  refrefhments 
at  the  i (lands  of  Comora. 

These  iflands,  that  lie  in  the  Mozambique  chan-  Thc  ufethe 
nel,  between  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  Madagaf- 
car,  are  five  in  number;  the  principal  one,  from  fl  'd?of 
which  this  final!  archipelago  takesits  name,  is  little 
known.  The  Portuguefe,  who  difcovered  it  in  the 
courfeof  their  firfl  expeditions,  brought  the  name  of 
Europeans  into  fuch  deteflation  by  their  cruelties, 
that  all  who  have  flnce  ventured  to  go  on  ffiore  there 
have  either  been  m  adhered  or  very  ill  treated.  It: 
has  accordingly  been  quite  forfaken.  The  iflands  of 
Mayota,  Moeti,  and  Anjuan,  are  not  more  frequent¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
them,  and  the  want  of  a  fafe  anchorage.  The  Eng- 
lifh  veffels  put  in  at  the  ifland  of  Joanna. 

Here  it  is  that,  within  the  compafs  of  thirty 
leagues,  nature  difplays  all  her  riches,  with  all 
her  fimpiicity.  Hills  that  are  ever  green,  and 
vallies  that  are  always  gay,  every  where  prefent  a 
variety  of  .delightful  landfcapes.  Thirty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  diilributed  into  feventy-three 
villages,  fhare  its  produftions.  They  fpeak  the 
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B  0^0  k  Arabic  language,  and  their  religion  is  a  very  cor- 
rupt  fort  of  Mohammedifm;  their  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  are  more  refined  than  they  ulually  are  in  this 
part  of  the  globe;  the  habit  they  have  contracted 
of  living  upon  milk  and  vegetables  has  given  them 
an  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour.  This  lazinefs 
is  the  caufe  of  a  particular  air  of  confequence,  which 
confifts,  among  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  in  fufFering 
the  nails  to  grow  to  an  immoderate  length.  In 
order  that  this  negligence  may  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  beauty,  they  tinge  their  nails  with  a 
yellowifh  red,  which  they  extract  from  a  fKrub. 

These  people,  born  to  be  indolent,  have  loft 
that  liberty  which  they,  doubtlefs,  came  hither  to 
enjoy  from  a  neighbouring  continent,  of  which 
they  were  the  original  inhabitants*  An  Arabian 
trader,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  having  killed,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  at  Mozambique,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  boat,  which  chance  conduced  to 
Joanna.  This  ftranger  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his 
fuperior  abilities,  and  the  affiftance  of  a  few  of  his 
countrymen,  that  he  acquired  an  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity,  which  is  Till  maintained  by  his  grandfon. 
The  change  in  the  government  did  not  at  all  di~ 
minifh  the  liberty  and  fecurity  enjoyed  by  the 
Englifh,  who  landed  upon  the  ifland.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  put  their  fick  on  fhore  without  molefta- 
tion,  where  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  fruits,  provifions  and  water,  foon 
refeored  them  to  health.  They  were  only  obliged 
to  give  a  higher  price  for  the  provifions  they 
wanted,  for  which  the  following  reafons  may  be 
affigned. 
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The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent 
an  ifland  governed  by  an  Arab,  have  brought  the 
Indian  manufactures  into  vogue;  and  as  the  cow¬ 
ries,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  commodities  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange,  were  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  this  article  of  luxury,  the  iflanders 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  money  for  their 
goats  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged 
for  glafs  beads,  and  other  baubles  of  as  little 
value.  This  innovation  has  not,  however,  made 
the  Englifh  defert  a  place  of  refrefhment,  which 
has  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  our  latitudes. 

A  similar  inconvenience  did  not  prevent  the 
Englifh  company  from  extending  their  trade  very 
confiderably.  The  intercourfe  carried  on  between 
one  port  of  India  and  another  was  too  confined, 
and  of  too  little  confequence,  to  engage  their  at¬ 
tention  for  any  long  time.  They  were  foon  fuf- 
ficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  for 
their  intereft  to  continue  this  kind  of  commerce ; 
and  therefore  invited  the  private  traders  of  their 
own  nation  to  embark  in  it.  They  lent  them 
their  afliftance,  by  taking  a  fhare  in  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  granting  them  privileges  on  board  their 
own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertook  to  be 
the  carriers  of  their  merchandife  at  a  low  freight. 
This  generous  behaviour  refulting  from  a  national 
fpirit,  and  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of 
other  companies,  quickly  gave  activity,  flrength, 
and  credit,  to  the  Englifh  lettlements.  Their 
free  merchants  were  foon  in  poffelhon  of  a  dozen 
brigantines,  that  were  employed  within  the  Ganges, 

or 
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or  were  difpatxhed  from  thence  to  Acham,  Keda? 
Johor  and.Ligon  They  fitted  out  an  equal  number 
of  larger  veffels  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom¬ 
bay,  which  frequented  all  the  fea-ports  in  the  eaft. 
Thefe  veffels  would  have  been  (till  more  numerous, 
had  not  the  company  exafted  a  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
in  all  the  places  where  they  had  fettlements,  and 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  the  remittances 
made  by  the  free  merchants  to  the  capital.  When 
their  neceffities  did  not  compel  them  to  remit 
part  of  thefe  unreafonable  demands,  thefe  mer¬ 
chants  lent  their  money  upon  bottomry,  fome- 
times  to  other  European  merchants  that  wanted 
it,  but  mold  frequently  to  the  captains  of  ffiips 
belonging  to  their  own  nation,  who,  not  being 
ftriccly  dependent  upon  the  company,  can  traffic 
for  others  in  the  voyages  they  make  for  them. 

At  its  firfc  rife,  this  great  body  was  ambitious 
of  maintaining  a  maritime  force.  This  was  quite 
laid  ande  when  they  refumed  their  operations  in 
the  time  of  the  Protestor.  Having  nothing  then 
in  view  but  profit,  they  refolved  to  embark  the 
goods  on  private  bottoms;  and  what  was  then 
done  through  neceffity,  has  fmee  been  continued 
through  ceconomy.  There  are  merchants  who 
furnifh  them  with  ffiips,  completely  rigged  and 
victualled,  to  carry  out  to  India,  and  bring  back 
to  Europe,  fuch  a  number  of  tons  as  they  con- 
trad  for.  The  time  they  are  to  flay  at  the  place 
of  their  deffination  is  always  fixed.  Thofe  wh  ich 
happen  to  have  no  cargo  to  bring  back,  are  ulually 
hired  by  fome  free  merchant,  who  engages  to 
indemnify  the  owner.  Thefe  are  always  the  firfl 
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fent  home  the  following  year,  to  prevent  their 
rigging  from  being  too  much  worn.  In  cafes  of 
iieceflity  the  company  will  equip  them  out  of  their 
own  ftorehoufes*  but  they  require  the  payment  of 
a  ftipulated  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  them. 

The  veffels  employed  in  this  navigation  carry 
from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden.  At  their 
departure  the  company  occupy  juft  fo  much  room 
as  is  fufficient  to  hold  their  iron,  their  lead,  their 
copper*  their  woollens,  and  Madeira  wine,  which 
are  the  only  merchandife  they  fend  to  India.  The 
owners  are  allowed  to  ftore  the  remaining  part  of 
each  veffel  with  the  provifions  neceffary  for  fo 
long  a  voyage,  and  any  other  articles  which  the 
fociety  they  are  concerned  for  do  not  trade  in.  On 
their  return,  they  have  likewife  a  right  to  affign  to 
any  ufe  they  think  proper  a  fpace  equal  to  thirty 
tons,  which,  by  their  contract,  is  referved  to 
themfelves :  they  may  even  take  in  the  fame  articles 
as  are  embarked  for  the  company.  Till  lately 
they  ufed  to  pay  the  company  thirty  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  thefe  commodities  but  fince  the  21ft 
of  October  17733  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to 
one-half.  It  was  thought  that  this  indulgence 
would  difpofe  the  owners  and  their  agents  more 
punctually  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  would 
put  a  ftop  to  fraudulent  importations.  The  fpirit 
of  humanity,  which  is  more  common  in  free  ft  ate  $ 
than  in  others,  has  in  England  given  rife  to  a  very 
commendable  cuftom:  the  furgeon  of  each  fhip 
that  arrives  from  India  receives,  befides  his  pay, 
twenty-two  livres  ten  fols  *,  by  way  of  gratuity 

*  Near  20  fhillings. 
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for  every  man  in  the  fhip’s  company  whom  he 
brings  back  to  Europe. 

The  company,  difengaged  from  the  trouble 
neceffarily  attending  the  maintenance  of  a  navy, 
as  well  as  from  the  country  trade  in  India,  had  no 
other  objed  to  take  up  their  attention  than  the 
commerce  carried  on  direttly  between  Europe  and 
Aha.  They  entered  upon  it  with  a  capital  of 
8,322,547  livres  10  fols*;  and,  in  1676,  having 
by  fortunate  events  been  enabled  to  make  a  divi- 
fion  of  cent,  per  cent,  they  thought  it  moll  for  their 
intereft  to  double  their  capital.  This  capital  ftill 
kept  increahng,  till  in  1702  the  two  companies  that 
had  fo  obffinately  oppofed  each  other,  threw  their 
wealth,  their  plans,  and  their  hopes,  into  one  com¬ 
mon  hock.  It  has  fince.  rifen  to  feventy-two  mil¬ 
lions  f  divided  into  lhares,  originally  of  1,125^, 
and  afterwards  of  2,250  livres  |(. 

The  trade  was,  in  the  beginning,  carried  on 
with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  notwithstanding  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  hock.  As  early  as  the  year 
1628,  the  company  employed  twelve  thoufand 
tons  of  flipping,  and  four  thoufand  feamen. 
Their  expeditions  varied  in  an  inconceivable  man¬ 
ner;  and  were  more  oriels  confiderabie,  according 
to  the  ignorance  or  capacity  of  thofe  who  conducted 
them;  the  different  ffates  of  peace  or  war,  the 
profperity,  or  misfortune  of  the  mother-country, 
the  fondnefs  or  indifference  of  the  Europeans  for 
Indian  manufa&ures ;  and  the  different  degrees 
of  competition  they  met  with  from  other  nations* 

*  364,1  n  1.  gd.  {-.  f  3,150,000!. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  thefe 
changes  have  been  neither  lo  frequent,  nor  fo  re¬ 
markable.  The  trade  has  been  eftablifhed  upon 
a  more  firm  bafis,  and  the  fales  have  rifen  to 
feventy-eight  millions*. 

The  increafe  of  their  trade  would  have  been 
Hill  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reftraints  that 
were  laid  upon  it.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe 
would  be  too  long  and  too  minute  a  talk.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  mention,  that  every  fnip  returning 
from  India  is  obliged  to  unlade  in  England,  and 
that  thofe  which  bring  prohibited  goods  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  land  them  at  the  port  of  London.  The 
cottons  and  fluffs  that  come  from  thefe  countries 
pay  very  high  duties ;  thofe  levied  upon  tea  are 
Hill  higher.  If  the  government  hoped,  by  laying 
on  fo  enormous  a  tax,  to  abate  the  exceffive  fond- 
nefs  of  the  people  for  this  liquor,  its  expectations 

have  not  been  anfwered. 

Tea  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lords 
Arlington  and  Offory,  who  imported  it  from  Hol¬ 
land  in  1666,  and  their  ladies  brought  it  into 
fafhion  among  people  of  their  own  rank.  At  that 
time  it  fold  in  London  for  fixty-feven  or  fixty-ei ght 
livres  t  a  pound,  though  it  coil  but  three  or  four  at 
Batavia.  Notwithflanding  the  price  Was  kept  up 
with  very  little  variation,  the  fondnefs  for  this  li¬ 
quor  gained  ground;  it  was  not,  however,  brought 
|  i:nto  common  ufe  till  towards  the  year  1715,  when 
green  tea  began  to  be  drunk,  whereas  till  then  no 
fort  was  known  but  the  bohea.  The  fondnefs  for 
this  Afiatic  plant  has  fince  become  univerfal.  Per- 
*  Above  3,40oJo<:ol.  f  About  3 1. 
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haps*  the  phrenzvis  not  without  its  inconveniences  f 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  contributed 
more  to  the  fobriety  of  the  nation  than  the  fevereft 
laws,  the  moft  eloquent  harangues  of  chriftian 
orators,  or  the  bell  treatifes  of  morality. 

Ik  1766  fix  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
brought  from  China  by  the  Englifh,  four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Dutch,  two  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Swedes,  the  fame 
quantity  by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  by  the  French.  The  fum  total 
of  thefe  quantities  amounts  to  feventeen  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds*  The  preference 
given  by  moft  nations  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  joined  to  a  feries  of  obfervations 
carefully  purfued  for  feveral  years,  and  the  moft 
exadt  calculations  that  can  poffibly  be  made  in 
fuch  complicated  cafes,  inclines  us  to  think  that 
the  whole  conlumption  throughout  Europe  does 
not  exceed  five  millions  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  In  this  cafe,  that  of  Great  Britain  muft 
be  twelve  millions. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  there  are  at  leaft 
two  millions  in  the  mother-country,  and  a  million 
in  the  colonies,  which  conftantly  drink  tea.  It  is 
not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  each  individual 
of  thefe  confumes  four  pounds  in  a  year;  but 
Ihould  the  quantity  be  fomething  lefs,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  fupplied  by  thofe  who  are  lefs  attached 
to  it,  and  who  for  this  reafbn  have  not  been  taken 
into  the  account.  A  pound  of  tea,  which  cofts 
only  thirty  fols*  in  the  eaft,  conftantly  fells  in 
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England  for  fix  livres  ten  fols*  including  the  du-  5  ^n°  K 
ty :  confequently  the  rage  for  this  Afiatic  plant  i — Y — 
coils  the  nation  about  feventy-two  millions  f. 

To  oppofe  the  entries  of  the  cuflom-houfe  to  this 
computation  would  argue  either  ignorance  or  arti¬ 
fice.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  the  duties, 
which,  according  to  this  calculation,  ought  to  be 
about  18,000,000  livres  is  hardly  half  fo  much; 
but  the  contraband  trade  in  this  commodity  carried 
on  in  England  is  notorious*  The  government  it- 
felf  is  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  that,  in  order 
to  leffen  it,  it  has  lately  lowered  the  duty  twenty 
fols  ||  a  pound.  In  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  Hill  more  generous,  had  it  not  unfortunately 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  confidering  its  cuftoms 
as  a  refource  of  finance,  rather  than  as  the  regula¬ 
tor  of  its  commerce.  This  relaxation,  which  of 
itfelf  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  teas  in  the 
■  different  ports  of  Europe  from  being  fmuggled  in¬ 
to  Great  Britain,  has  been  rendered  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  by  the  national  acquifition  of  the  ifle  of  Man, 
which  belonged  to  the  Athol  family. 

Though  mofl  branches  of  the  public  revenue 
have  been  increafed  by  an  arrangement,  which  de¬ 
prived  the  illicit  trader  of  his  mofl  convenient 
market,  the  Indian  company  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  benefited  by  it.  As  their  commodities 
were  fubjg£ted  tq  higher  duties  than  any  others, 
the  clandefline  importation  of  them  was  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  was  principally  carried  on  by  the  ifie 
of  Man,  which  is  extremely  well  fituated  to  re- 

*  Near  fix  {hillings,  f  About  3,15 o,ooq1, 
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eeive  every  thing  that  comes  from  the  North. 

Tea  was  the  favourite  object  of  this  contra¬ 
band  trade.  The  Englifh  company  will  not  fail, 
in  future,  to  provide  as  much  fcock  as  may 
anfwer  their  demands,  and  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves  the  advantages  which  their  rivals  came 
to  carry  away  from  them  even  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire. 

The  teas  and  other  merchandife  that  arrive  from 
India  are  paid  for  in  money.  The  government, 
which  is  not  ignorant  of  this,  has  limited  the 
exportation  of  fpecie  to  6,750,000  livres*.  This 
unaccountable  reftridbon,  fo  unworthy  a  commer¬ 
cial  people,  neither  has  been  or  can  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  fums  regiftered  are  always 
much  higher ;  but  this  indulgence  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  confiderable  fums  from  being  clandeftinely 
carried  abroad  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
cuidom-houfe  officers.  Thefe  fraudulent  pradlices 
have  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  trade  has 
become  more  extend  ve 5  and  the  money  lent  out  of’ 
the  kingdom  has  been  long  computed  at  one-third 
of  the  profit  ariling  from  the  Tales. 

This  exportation  of  fpecie  would  have  been 
more  confiderable,  if  the  company  had  adhered  to 
that  article  in  their  charter,  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  that  they  fh all  export  in  merchandife  of 
their  own  nation,  the  value  of  the  tenth  part  of 
what  they  take  in  money  upon  their  veffels.  They 
have  conflantly  made  a  charge  for  much  greater 
fums  in  tins,  lead,  and  Englilh  cloths,  without 
reckoning  the  profits  made  in  India  upon  iron  from 

*  Abo^t  295,000 1. 
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feveral  countries  of  Europe. 

Their  advocates,  in  order  to  reinftate  them 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  which  they 
have  but  feldom  enjoyed,  have  frequently  afferted, 
that  this  body  occafioned  as  much  money  to  be 
*  brought  into  the  country,  as  tney  carried  out  of 
it.  This  plea  caufed  fuch  a  warm  altercation 
,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  that  the 
government  thought  the  quefcion  not  unworthy 
of  its  attention.  It  was  iound  by  confulting  the 
regifters,  that  from  the  end  or  JDecember  iyiz 
to  the  end  of  ‘December  17*75  there  had  been 
exported  to  India  52,563,037  livres  10  fols*> 
From  all  circumftances  it  appeared,  that  the 
money  clandeftineiy  carried  out  amounted,  at  leafi^ 

1  to  one  half;  and  that  confequently  there  could 
be  no  miftake  in  eftimating  the  amount  of  both 
thefe  fums  at  78,844 ,566  livres  5  foist-  The 
fums  remitted  home  by  the  company,  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  amounted  to  75,058,391  livres 
5  folsj.  Thus,  fuppofing  thefe  calculations  to  be 
juft,  the  confumption  of  the  Afiatic  produ&ions  in 
England  for  five  years,  fhould  not  have  rifen  fo  high. 

!  as  3^7 86, 165  livres || :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  rofe  much  higher;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
|  merchandife  apparently  fold  to  foreigners,  never 
ftirred  out  of  the  kingdom ,  The  partiality  that  has 
lately  prevailed  in  favour  of  Scotch  and  Irifh  linens 
printed  in  England,  and  the  jncreafe  of  the  filk  ma¬ 
nufacture,  by  leflening  the  demand  for  contraband 
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B  "m0  K  §00t^s>  muft  °f  necellity  render  the  commerce  of 
the  Eaft  more  advantageous  to  the  nation,  Before 


Dividends 
of  the  pro¬ 
prietor*, 


- 1 


the  year  1720,  Great  Britain  annually  confumed 
three  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
yards  of  India  cottons  $  hut  this  confumption  is 
greatly  diminifhed. 

.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any  changes 
could  happen  in  the  connexions  of  the  Indian  trade 
with  the  flate  in  general,  without  producing  fome 
alterations  in  the  private  fliares  of  the  proprietors. 
Their  profits  have  at  certain  periods  been  enor¬ 
mous  ;  at  others,  very  flender,  ^he  fhares  have 
been  regulated  in  conformity  to  thefe  variations. 
The  dividend,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
no  more  than  feven  per  cent,  was,  in  1743,  raifed 
to  eight.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  fix  ;  in 
17  66  it  rofe  to  ten,  and  fince  that  time  to  twelve 
and  a  half.  This  was  more  than  the  fituation  of 
the  company  could  afford  $  fince,  at  this  period, 
they  had  little  more  remaining  than  their  original 
capital.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  how  has  it  happened 
that  fo  fmall  a  capital  fhould,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  haye  acquired  the  value  of  280,000,000^ 
which  is  the  amount  according  to  the  price  of  the 
Heck? 

It  is  not  impoffible  to  anfwer  this  obj eclion. 
The  enthufiafm  of  the  Englifh  is  well  known. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  excited  by  circumftancesthat 
would  not  have  made  the  leaf!  impreflion  on  the 
moil  volatile  and  trifling  people.  An  important 
event  has  had  a  powerful  effect:  upon  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  They  have  abandoned  themfelves  with  ail 
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the  impetuofity  of  their  character  to  the  vaft  pro-  B  °  °  K 
fpects  that  were  opened  to  them  by  the  recent  con-  a 

queft  of  Bengal. 

Should  it  be  afked,  if  this  aftonifliing  revolu-  Co»,ueft  of 
tion,  which  has  had  fo  fenfible  an  influence,  both  Advantage* 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  theEnglifh 
of  Alia,  and  upon  the  trade  of  the  European 
nations  in  thefe  climates,  hath  been  the  confe- 
quence  and  refult  of  a  feries  of  political  ichemes  ?***  h  ave  bither- 
If  it  be  one  of  thofe  events,  of  which  prudence  t0  0  ervt  * 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  merit  ?  W e  fhall  an- 
iwer.  No.  Chance  alone  has  determined  it :  and 
the  circumftances  that  have  opened  this  field  of  glo¬ 


ry  and  power  to  the  Englifh,  far  from  promifing 
them  the  iuccefs  they  have  had,  feemed  on  the  con¬ 
trary  to  threaten  them  with  the  moft  fatal  reverfe  of 
fortune. 

A  pernicious  buftom  had  for  fome  time  pre^ 
yailed  in  thefe  countries.  The  governors  of  all 
the  European  fettjements  took  upon  them  to 
orant  an  afylum  to  fuch  of  the  natives  of  the 
pountry  as  were  afraid  of  oppreffion  or  pumfh- 
ment.  As  they  received  very  confiderable  fums 
in  return  for  their  protection,  they  overlooked 
'the  danger  to  which  the  interefts  of  their  prin¬ 
cipals  were  expofed  by  this  proceeding.  One  of 
the  chief  officers  of  Bengal,  who  was  apprized 
of  this  refource,  took  refuge  among  the  Englifh 
at  Calcutta  to  avoid  the  puniffiiment  due  to  his 
treachery,  hie  was  taken  under  their  protection. 
The  fubah,  juftly  irritated,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  attacked  the  place,  and  took 
^t?  He  put  the  garrifon  into  a  clofe  dungeon. 
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where  they  were  fuffocated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours.  Three  and  twenty  of  them  only  remained 
alive.  Thefe  wretched  people  offered  large  fums 
to  the  keeper  of  their  prifon,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  get  their  deplorable  fituation  reprefented  to  the 
prince.  Their  cries  and  lamentations  were  1'uffi- 
cient  informations  to  the  people,  who  were  touched 
with  compaffion;  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
adclrefs  the  defpotic  monarch  upon  the  fubjedh 
The  expiring  Englifh  were  told  that  he  was  afleep; 
and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  perfon  in 
Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant's  {lumbers 
fhoulcl  be  interrupted  for  one  moment,  even  to 
preferve  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  unfor¬ 
tunate  men. 

Admiral  Watfon,  who  was  juft  arrived  in 
India  with  his  fquadron,  and  Colonel  Clive  who 
had  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
v/ar  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not  delay  to  avenge  the 
caule  of  their  country.  They  got  together  the 
Englifh  who  had  been  difperfed,  and  were  flying 
from  place  to  place;  they  went  up  the  Ganges  in 
the  month  of  December  1756,  retook  Calcutta, 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  other  places^ 
and  gained  a  complete  vidlory  over  the  fubah. 

Such  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fuccefs  becomes 
in  a  manner  inconceivable,  when  we  confider 
that  it  was  only  with  a  body  of  fiye  hundred  men 
that  the  Englifh  was  to  ftand  againft  the  whole 
force  of  Bengal.  But  if  their  fuperiority  was 
partly  owing  to  their  better  dilcipline,  and  to  other 
evident  advantages  that  the  Europeans  have  in 
Rattle  over  the  Indian  powers ;  the  ambition  of 
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eaftern  chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  minifters,  and  B 
the  nature  of  a  government,  whofe  only  fprings 
are  fear  and  prefent  intereft,  were  of  ftill  more 
effectual  fervice  to  them :  they  had  experience 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  concurrence  of 
thefe  feveral  circumftances  in  their  firft,  as  well 
as  in  every  fucceeding  enterprize.  The  fubah 
was  detefted  by  all  his  own  people,  as  tyrants 
generally  are ;  the  principal  officers  fold  their 
intereft  to  the  Englifti  he  was  betrayed  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
refufed  to  engage ;  and  he  himfelf  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
llrangled  in  prifon. 

They  difpoled  of  the  fubahffiip  in  favour  of 
Jaffier- Ally-Khan,  the  ringleader  of  the  confpiracy; 
who  ceded  to  the  company  fome  provinces,  with 
a  grant  of  every  privilege,  exemption  and  favour, 
to  which  they  could  have  any  pretenfion.  But  foon 
growing  weary  of  the  yoke  he  had  brought  upon 
himfelf,  he  was  fecretly  looking  out  for  means  to 
get  rid  of  it.  His  defigns  were  difcovered,  and  he 
was  confined  in  the  center  of  his  own  capital. 

Cossim-Ally-Khan,  his  nephew,  v/as  pro¬ 
claimed  in  his  ftead.  He  had  purchafed  that 
ufurpation  with  an  immeme  fum  of  money.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  Impatient  of  the  yoke, 
as  his  predeceffor  had  been,  he  gave  fome  tokens 
of  his  uifpofition,  and  refufed  to  fubrnit  to  the 
laws  the  company  impofed  upon  him.  Upon 
this  the  war  broke  out  again.  The  fame  Jaf¬ 
fier- Ally-Khan,  whom  the  Englifti  kept  in  con¬ 
finement,  v/as  again  proclaimed  fubah  of  Bengal. 

*  /  -  '  :  They 
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They  marched  againft  CoiTim- Ally- Khan.  His? 
general  officers  were  corrupted :  he  was  betrayed 
and  entirely  defeated :  too  happy,  that  whilft  he 
loft  his  dignity,  he  ftill  preferved  the  immenfe  trea- 
fures  he  had  amaffed. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Coffim- 
Ally  did  not  drop  his  hopes  of  vengeance.  Full 
of  refentment,  and  loaded  with  treafure,  he  let 
out  for  the  nabob  of  Bennares,  chief  vifir  in  the 
Mogul’s  empire.  He  and  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  re-united  in  oppofttion  to  the  common 
enemy,  who  threatened  them  all  equally.  But 
now  the  conteft  lay  no  longer  between  them 
and  a  handful  of  Europeans  juft  arrived  from  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel ;  they  were  to  engage  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  Engliffi 
were  mafters.  Elated  with  their  fucceftes,  they  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked;  they  fet  out  diredtly  and 
made  head  againft  fo  formidable  a  league,  marching 
pn  with  all  the  confidence  which  Clive  could  in- 
fpire,  a  leader,  whofe  name  feemed  to  have  become 
the  pledge  of  conqueft.  However,  Clive  did  not 
care  to  hazard  any  thing.  Part  of  the  campaign 
was  fpent  in  negotiations ;  but  in  time  the  trea-^ 
fures  which  the  Engliffi  had  already  drawn  from 
Bengal,  feryed  to  enfure  them  new  conquefts.  The 
heads  of  the  Indian  army  were  corrupted;  and 
when  the  nabob  of  Bennares  was  defirous  of 
coming  to  adtion,  he  v/as  obliged  to  fly  with  his 
men  without  ever  being  able  to  engage. 

By  this  victory,  the  country  of  JJe-nnares  fell 
into  the  hands  o.f  the  Engliffi:  and  it  feemed  as  if 
nothing  could  hinder  them  from  annexing  that  fo- 
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■yereignty  to  that  of  Bengal :  but  either  from  mo-  ® 
deration  or  prudence,  they  were  content  to  levy 
eight  millions  by  contribution  :  and  they  offered 
peace  to  the  nabob" on  conditions  which  would 
render  him  incapable  of  doing  them  any  hurt;  but 
fuch  as  they  were,  he  moft  readily  agreed  to  them,, 
that  he  might  regain  the  poffeffion  of  his  own  pro¬ 
vinces* 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities*  Coffim-Ally 
dill  found  means  to  preferve  part  of  his  trea- 
fures,  and  retired  to  the  Cheyks,  a  people  fituated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  from  whence 
he  made  an  attempt  to  procure  fome  allies,  and 
to  raife  up  a  body  of  enemies  to  oppofe  the 
Englifh. 

While  matters  were  thus  circumftanced  irt 
Bengal,  the  Mogul  having  been  driven  out  of 
Delhi  by  the  Pattans,  by  whom  his  fon  had  been 
fet  up  in  his  room,  was  wandering  from  one 
province  to  another  in  fearch  of  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  in  his  own  territories,  and  requefting  fuc- 
cour  from  his  own  vaffals,  but  without  fuceefs. 
Abandoned  by  his  fubjedls,  betrayed  by  his 
allies,  without  fupport,  and  without  any  army, 
he  was  allured  by  the  power  of  the  Englifh, 
and  implored  their  protedlion  ;  they  promifed  to 
condudt  him  to  Delhi,  and  re-eftablifh  him  on 
his  throne ;  but  they  infilled  that  he  Ihould  pre- 
vioufly  cede  to  them  the  abfolute  fovereignty 
over  Bengal.  This  ceffion  was  made  by  an 
authentic  adl,  and  attended  with  all  the  forma¬ 
lities  ufually  pradlifed  throughout  the  Mogul 
empire. 

The 
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The  Englifh,  poffeffed  of  this  title,  which 
was  to  give  a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  ufur- 
pation,  at  leak  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  fcon 
forgot  the  promifes  they  had  made.  They  gave 
the  Mogul  to  underftand,  that  particular  circum- 
ffances  would  not  fufFer  them  to  be  concerned 
in  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  that  fome  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  to  be  hoped-for;  and  to  make  up 
for  all  his  Ioffes,  they  affigned  him  a  penfion  of 
fix  millions*  with  the  revenue  of  Iilahabad,  and 
Slia  Ichanabad  or  Delhi ;  upon  which  that  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  was  reduced  to  fubfift  himfelf  in 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of 
Bennares,  v/here  he  had  taken  up  his  refidence* 
Thus  the  Mogul  empire  comes  to  be  fhared  be¬ 
tween  two  governing  powers,  one  of  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  feveral  diftridts  of  India,  where 
the  Englifh  company  has  any  eftablifhments  and 
authority;  the  other  in  fuch  provinces  as  border  on 
Delhi,  and  in  thole  parts  to  which  the  influence  of 
that  company  does  not  extend. 

The  Englifh,  thus  become  Sovereigns  of  Bengal, 
have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  up 
the  (hadow  of  ancient  forms,  in  a  country,  where 
they  have  the  lead,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  power 
that  is  likely  to  be  fecure  and  Jailing*  They  go¬ 
vern  the  kingdom  ftill  under  the  name  of  a  fubah, 
who  is  of  their  nomination  and  in  their  pay,  and 
feerns  to  give  his  own  orders*  It  is  from  him 
that  all  public  acts  leem  to  proceed  and  iffue, 
though  the  decrees  are  in  fadt  the  refult  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  at  Calcutta ;  fo  that 
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the  people,  notwithflanding  their  change  of  maf- 
ters,  have  for  a  confiderable  time  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  they  fliil  fubmitted  but  to  the  fame 
yoke. 

If  we  fhould  wifh  to  know  the  amount  of 
the  public  revenues  of  Bengal,  we  lhall  find 
at  the  period  of  its  conquefl,  it  was  equal  to 
fourfcore  millions*.  The  outgoings,  either  for 
the  government,  or  defence  of  the  province, 
were  flated  at  forty-one  millions  j-;  fix  millions  J 
were  agreed  to  be  given  to  the  Mogul,  and  three 
millions  §  to  the  nabob;  fo  that  the  remainder 
to  the  company  was  thirty  millions  ||.  Their 
purchafes  in  the  different  marts  of  India  fliould 
abforb  a  great  part  of  this  fum ;  but  ftiil  it  has 
been  thought  there  muff  after  all  remain  a  fur- 
plus  of  feveral  millions  to  J>e  carried  into  Great 
Britain. 

This  new  arrangement  of  matters,  without 
having  wrought  any  fenfible  change  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  form  of  the  Englifh  company,  has  effen- 
tially  changed  their  objedl.  They  are’ no  longer 
a  trading  body,  they  are  a  territorial  power  which 
farm  out  their  revenues  in  aid  of  a  commerce 
that  formerly  was  their  foie  exigence,  and  which, 
notwithflanding  the  extenfon  it  has  received,  is 
no  more  than  an  additional  objedt  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  their  prefent  real  grandeur. 
The  arrangements  intended  to  give  liability  to 
a  fituation  fo  profperous  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
reafonable  that  can  be.  England  has  at  pre- 
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fent  in  India  an  eftablifhment  to  the  amount  of 
nine  thoufand  eight  hundred  European  troops, 
and  fifty-four  thoufand  fipahis  well  armed  and 
well  difciplined.  Three  thoufand  of  thefe  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  fipahis  are  dif- 
perfed  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  * 

The  mod:  confiderable  body  of  thefe  troops 
has  been  Rationed  in  Bennares,  once  the  fource 
of  Indian  fcience,  and  ftill  the  molt  famous  acade¬ 
my  of  thefe  rich  countries,  where  European  ava¬ 
rice  pays  no  regard  to  any  thing.  This  fituation 
is  chofen,  becaufe  it  appeared  favourable  for  flop¬ 
ping  the  progrefsof  thofe  warlike  people  who  might 
defeend  from  the  mountains  of  the  north;  and  in 
cafe  of  attack,  the  maintaining  of  a  war  in  a 
foreign  territory  would  be  lefs  ruinous  than  in  the 
Countries  of  which  the  company  is  to  receive  the 
revenues.  On  the  fouth,  as  far  as  it  has  been  found 
practicable,  they  have  occupied  all  the  narrow 
paffes  by  which  an  enterprifing  a hd  aCtive  adver- 
fary  might  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  province* 
Dacca,  which  is  in  the  center  of  it,  has  under  its 
walls  a  confiderable  force  always  ready  to  march 
wherever  their  prefence  may  be  neceflary.  All 
the  nabobs  and  rajahs  who  are  dependent  oh 
the  fubah  of  Bengal  are  difarmed,  furrounded 
by  fpies  in  order  to  difeover  their  confpiracies* 
and  by  troops  to  render  them  ineffectual. 

In  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  revolution  which 
might  oblige  the  victorious  power  to  change  its 
quarters,  and  abandon  its  polls,  the  English 

have  conftruCted  a  fort  near  Calcutta  called  fort 
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Diould  they  be  forced  to  retreat,  and  give  time  ^ 
to  expedt  the  neceffary  reinforcements  for  the 
recovery  of  their  fuperiority.  This  fort  is  a  re¬ 
gular  odtagon  with  eight  baftions,  feveral  coun¬ 
ter-guards,  and  fome  half  moons  already  begun, 
without  a  glacis,  or  covered  way.  The  ditch  of 
this  fort  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
broad,  its  depth  nearly  eighteen.  On  the  fide  of  * 
the  Ganges,  the  place  is  weakeft,  and  the  curtains 
are  covered  only  with  redans,  over  which  there  is  a 
double  battery  raifed  on  piles.  The  principal  in* 
convenience  of  this  citadel,  whofe  conftruclion  coft 
twenty  millions*,  is,  that  it  does  not  ferve  to  pro¬ 
tect  Calcutta,  which  is  now  become  the  city  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  India,  fince  its  population  has 
amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  fince  im- 
menfe  treafures  have  been  accumulated  there,  and 
fince  it  is  become  from  a  variety  of  incidents  the 
theatre  of  a  moft  extenfive  commerce.  It  mud: 
neceffarily  be  that  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air, 

and  the  advantage  of  a  very  fortunate  pofition,  has 

/ 

prevailed  over  every  other  condderation. 

Notwithstanding  the  wife  precautions  taken 
by  the  English,  they  are  hot,  and  cannot  be, 
without  apprehenfions.  The  Mogul  power  may 
gain  flrength,  and  wifh  to  refeue  one  of  its  fined: 
provinces  out  of  the  hands  of  a  foreign  oppreffon 
They  have  reafon  to  fear  that  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  may  be  again  allured  by  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate.  The  princes  now  at  variance  may, 
perhaps,  put  an  end  to  their  contefls,  and  re- 
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b  oo  k  unite  in  favour  of  their  common  liberty.  It  is  not 
impoflible  but  the  Indians,  who  at  prefent  con- 
flitute  the  chief  force  of  the  victorious  Englifh, 
may  one  day  turn  upon  them  thofe  arms  of 
which  they  have  been  taught  the  ufe.  The 
grandeur  of  the  company,  which  is  but  imagina¬ 
ry,  may,  perhaps,  moulder  away  without  them 
being  actually  driven  from  what  they  poffefs. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Marrattas  have  their 

.*  ■  ♦  ,  .  ■  i  ■  <  «■  *  *  < 

eyes  continually  turned  towards  this  fine  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  conftantly  threatening  it  with  in- 
vafion.  Unlefs  the  Englifh  are  fuccefsful  enough, 
either  by  bribery  or  intrigue,  to  divert  the  ftorm, 
Bengal  will  be  the  objedt  of  their  pillage  and 
rapine,  whatever  meafures  may  be  taken  to  op- 
pofe  a  light  cavalry,  whofe  alertnefs  exceeds  eve¬ 
ry  thing  we  can  fay  of  it.  The  incurfions  of 
thefe  ravagers  may  be  repeated;,  and  then  the 
company  will  have  lefs  tribute  to  receive,  and 
their  expences  will  be  ijncreafed.  Suppoling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  none  of  the  misfortunes  we  have  ven- 

. 

tured  to  forefee,  fhould  take  place,  is  it  likely 
that  the  revenues  of  Bengal  fhould  always  con- 
•  tinue  the  fame?  This  is  at  leaft  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  Englifh  Company  no  longer  export 
any  coin,  but  even  carry  away  fome  for  the  ufe 
of  their  factories.  The  agents  of  the  merchants 
make  immenfe  fortunes,  and  even  private  perfons 
gain  a  tolerable  competence,  which  they  repair 
to  the  mother-country  to  enjoy.  The  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  find  in  the  treafures  of  this  ruling 
power  accommodations,  which  make  it  unnecef- 
fary  to  introduce  new  bullion.  Mult  not  all  thefe 
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ficiency  in  the  finances  of  thofe  countries,  which  ' - v — 

will  fooner  or  later  be  felt  in  the  making  up  of 
the  public  accounts? 

That  period  might  indeed  be  at  fome  didance, 
if  the  Englifh,  refpeCting  the  rights  of  humanity, 
were  to  rid  thofe  countries  of  the  oppreffion  under 
which  they  have  continued  to  groan  for  fo  many 
ages.  Then  Calcutta,  far  from  being  an  objeCt 
of  terror  to  the  Indians,  would  become  a  tribunal 
always  open  to  the  complaints  of  thofe  unhappy 
fufferers  whom  tyranny  fhould  dare  to  moled:. 

Property  would  be  held  fo  facred,  that  the  trea- 
fure  which  has  long  been  buried  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pole  of  its  dedination.  Agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures  would  be  encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  exports  would  become  from  day  to  day 
more  confiderable,  and  the  company  by  following 
fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  indead  of  being  driven  to 
the  necdTity  of  leflening  the  tributes  which  they 
found  eltablifhed,  might  poffibly  find  means  to 
bring  about  an  augmentation  confident  with  the 
general  fatisfaCtion  of  the  natives.  Let  it  not  be 
faid  that  fuch  apian  is  chimerical.  The  Englifn  com¬ 
pany  itfelf  has  already  proved  the  pofiibility  of  it. 

The  Europeans,  who  have  acquired  any  terri¬ 
tory  in  India,  generally  choofe  for  their  farmers 
the  natives  of  the  country,  from  whom  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  exact  fuch  confiderable  fums  in  advance, 
that  in  order  to  pay  them  they  are  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  at  an  exorbitant  intered.  The  diflrefs  which 
thefe  greedy  farmers  voluntarily  bring  on  them- 
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book  felves,  obliges  them  to  exaft  of  the  inhabitant* 
i— ^ — '  'to  whom  they  let  Tome  parcels  of  the  land  below 
their  value,  fo  confiderable  a  rent,  that  thefe  un¬ 
fortunate  perfons  quit  their  villages,  and  abandon 
them  for  ever.  The  contractor,  ruined  by  this  in¬ 
cident,  which  renders  him  infoivent,  is  difmiffed  to 
make  room  for  a  fucceffor,  who  commonly  meets 
with  the  fame  fate ;  fo  that  it  very  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  nothing  but  the  firfb  fum  depofited,  or 
very  little  more,  is  ever  received  from  the  eftate. 

Different  ffeps  have  been  taken  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonies,  on  the  coaftof  Coromandel.  It  was 
obferved  that  the  villages  had  been  formed  by  fe- 
veral  families,  who  for  the  mod:  part  were  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other;  this  has  been  the  reafon 
why  the  cuftom  of  employing  farmers  has  been 
abolifhed.  Every  land -  was  taxed  at  a  certain  rent 
by  the  year,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  fe- 
curity  for  his  relations  and  connexions.  This  me¬ 
thod  united  the  coloniits  one  with  another,  and 
created  in  them  a  difpofition  as  well  as  the  power 
of  affording  each  other  a  reciprocal  fupport.  This 
has  occafioned  the  fettlements  of  that  nation  to 
rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperity  they  were 
capable  of  attaining;  while  thofe  of  her  rivals  were 
languifhing  for  want  of  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  confequently  of  population. 

Why  muff  a  mode  of  eonduCt  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  reafon  and  humanity  be  confined 
to  the  fmall  territory  of  Madrafs?  Can  it  be  true 
that  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  belongs  only  to 
a  date  of  mediocrity?  The  Engliih  company  till 
thefe  latter  times  had  always  held  a  eonduCt  fu- 
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perior  to  that  of  the  other  fettiements.  Their 
agents,  their  fablors,  were  well  chofen.  The 
moftpart  of  them  were  youngmenof  good  families, 
already  inilrubled  in  the  rudiments  of  commerce, 
and  who  were  not  afraid,  when  the  fervice  of  their 
country  called  upon  them,  to  crofs  thofe  immenfe 
feas  which  England  confiders  but  as  a  part  of  her 
empire.  The  company  had  generally  taken  their 
commerce  in  a  great  point  of  view,  and  had  aimed: 
always  carried  it  on  like  an  afiociation  of  true  poli¬ 
ticians  as  well  as  a  body  of  merchants.  Upon  the 
whole  their  planters,  merchants,  and  foldiers  had 
retained  more  horiefty,  more  regularity,  and  more 
firmnefs  than  thofe  of  the  other  nations. 

Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  this  fame 
company,  by  a  fudden  alteration  of  conducts  and 
change  of  fyftem,  could  poftibly  make  the  people 
of  Bengal  regret  the  defpotifm  of  their  ancient 
mailers?  That  fatal  revolution  has  been  but  too 
fudden  and  too  real,  A  fettled  plan  of  tyranny 
has  taken  the  place  of  authority  occasionally  ex¬ 
erted.  The  exactions  are  become  general  and 
fixed,  the  oppreflion  continual  and  abfolute.  The 
deilrublive  arts  of  monopolies  are  carried  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  new  ones  have  been  invented.  In  a 
word,  the  company  have  tainted  and  corrupted  the 
public  Sources  of  confidence  and  happinefs. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
perors,  the  fubahs,  who  had  the  care  of  the  re¬ 
venues,  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs, 
obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of  them  to  Nabobs, 
Polygars,  and  Jemidars,  who  were  a  fort  of  under-t 
iecurity  to  other  Indians,  and  thefe  ftill  to  others; 
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fo  that  the  produce  of  the  lands  palled  on,  and 
was  partly  funk  amidlt  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
hands,  before  it  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  fubah, 
who,  on  his  part,  delivered  but  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  it  to  the  emperor.  This  administration,  faulty 
in  many  reipedts,  had  in  it  one  favourable  circum- 
fhance  for  the  people,  that  the  farmers  never  being 
changed,  the  rent  of  the  farms  remained  always 
the  fame  j  becaufe  the  lead  increafe,  as  it  disturbed 
the  whole  chain  of  advantage  which  every  one  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  turn,  would  infallibly  have  occafioned 
agevolt:  a  terrible  relburce,  but  the  only  one  left 
in  favour  or  humanity  in  countries  groaning  under 
the  oppreflions  of  defpotic  rulers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  midlt  of  thefe  regula¬ 
tions  there  were  many  injuries  and  partial  diltreffes. 
But,  at  leaft,  as  the  receipt  of  the  public  monies 
was  made  upon  a  fixed  and  moderate  alfelfment, 
emulation  was  not  wholly  extinguished.  The  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  land  being  fure  of  laying  up  the 
produce  of  their  harveft,  after  paying 'with  exadt- 
nefs  the  rate  of  their  farm,  aSTifted  the  natural 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  by  their  labour;  the  weavers, 
mailers  or  the  price  of  their  works,  being  at  li¬ 
berty  to  make  choice  of  the  buyer  which  befl 
fu-ited  them,  exerted  themfelves  in  extending  and 
improving  their  manufadtures.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  having  no  anxiety  with  regard  to  their 
fubfiffence,  yielded  with  fatisfadfion  to  the  moll 
delightful  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  prevailing 
1  _*•  *  if  1'  tri  a  t  e  ;  and  beheld  in  the  in¬ 

crease  of  their  family  nothing  more  than  the  means 
of  augmenting  their  riches.  Such  are  evidently 
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the  reafons  why  induHry,  agriculture,  and  popula¬ 
tion,  have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height  m  the 
province  of  Bengal.  One  would  think  they  might 
Hill  be  carried  further  under  the  government  of  a 
free  people,  friends  to  humanity ;  but  the  th.rft  ct^ 
money,  the  mod:  tormenting,  the  mofc  cruel  of 
all  paffions,  has  given  rifc  to  a  pernicious  and  de- 
Hruftive  government. 

The  Englifh,  become  fovereigns  of  Bengal,  not 
content  t6  receive  the  revenues  on  the  lame  tooting 
as  the  ancient  fubahs,  have  been  defirous  at  once  to 
augment  the  produce  ot  the  farms,  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themfelves  the  rents.  To  accomplilh  both 
thefe  objefts,  they  are  become  the  farmers  to  tlmir 
own  fubah,  that  is,  to  a  Have  on  whom  they  have 
juft  conferred  that  empty  title,  the  more  fecurdy  to 
impofe  upon  the  people.  1  he  confequence  of  this 
new  plan  has  been  to  pillage  tne  iaimetS,  in  o.uci 
to  fubftitute  in  their  room  the  company’s  agents. 
They  have  alfo  monopolized  the  fale  of  fait,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  betel,  articles  of  immediate  neceffity  in 
thofe  countries,  but  they  have  done  tnis  undei  the 
name,  and  apparently  on  the  account  of  the  fuban. 
They  have  gone  Hill  further,  and  have  obliged  the 
very  fame  fubah  to  eftablilh  in  their  favour  an  ex~ 
clufive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  cotton  brought  from 
any  other  province,  in  order  to  raile  it  to  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price.  They  have  augmented  the  duties, 
and,  to  conclude  all,  have  obtained  an  edift,  which 
has  been  publiihed,  to  forbid  all  Europeans,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Englifh,  from  trading  freely  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Bengal. 
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E  °]ji°  K  When  we  refleCt  on  this  cruel  prohibition,  it 

— /— '  Teems  as  if  it  had  been  contrived  only  to.  deprive 
of  every  power  of  mifchief  that  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try,  whole  profperity,  for  their  own  intereft,  ought 
to  be  the  only  object  of  the  Englifh  company, 
Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  the  avarice  of  the 
members  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  has  dictated 
that  fhameful  law.  Their  defign  was  to  enfure 
ro  themfelves  the  produce  of  all  the  manufactures, 
in  order  to  compel  the  merchants  of  other  nations, 
who  chofe  to  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  ano¬ 
ther,  to  purchafe  thefe  articles  of  them  at  an  ex- 
orbitant  price,  or  to  renounce  their  undertakings. 

But  dill,  in  the  midft  of  this  overbearing  con¬ 
duct,  fo  contrary  to  the  advantage  of  their  condi- 
tuents,  thefe  treacherous  agents  have  attempted  to 
difguife  themfelves  under  the  made  of  zeal.  They 
have  pretended,  that  as  they  were  under  the  neceih 
dty  of  exporting  to  England  a  quantity  of  mer- 
chandife  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  com¬ 
merce,  the  competition  of  private  traders  was  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  purchafes  of  the  company. 

Under  the  famepretence,  and  in  order  to  extend 
this  exclufion  to  the  foreign  fettlements  while  they 
appear  to  refpeCt  their  rights,  they  have  of  late  years 
ordered  more  merchandile  than  Bengal  could  fur- 
nidi.  At  the  fame  time  the  weavers  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  work  for  other  nations  until  the  Englifh 
orders  were  completed.  Thus  the  wmrkmen,  not  be¬ 
ing  any  longer  at  liberty  to  choofe  among  thefeveral 
purchafers,  have  been  forced  to  deliver  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  at  any  price  they  could  get  for  them. 
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Let  us  confider  too  how  thefe  workmen  have  been  1 
paid.  Here  reafon  is  confounded;  we  are  at  a  lofs 
for  excufes  or  pretexts.  The  Englifh,*conquerors 
of  Bengal,  pofleilors  of  the  immenfetreafures  which 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  indultry  of  the 
inhabitants  had  colleded,  have  debafed  themfelves 
fo  far  as  to  alter  the  value  of  the  fpecie.  T  hey 
have  fet  the  example  of  this  meannefs  unknown 
to  the  defpotic  rulers  of  Alia;  and  it  is  through 
this  difgraceful  ad  that  they  have  announced  to  the 
natives  their  fovereignty  over  them.  It  is  true  that 
fuch  an  operation,  fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
trade  and  public  faith,  could  not  laft  long.  The 
company  themfelves  found  the  pernicious  effeds 
of  it,  and  were  refolved  to  call  in  all  the  bafe  coin, 
in  order  to  replace  it  with  other  money,  exactly 
the  fame  as  that  which  was  always  current  in  thole 
countries.  But  letus  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
fo  neceifary  an  alteration  was  conduced. 

They  had  {truck  in  gold  rupees  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifteen  millions*  nominal  value,  but 
which  reprefented  in  fad  but  nine  millions  j*;  for 
four-tenths,  or  fomething  more  was  alloy.  All 
who  were  found  to  poffefs  thefe  gold  rupees  of 
falfe  alloy,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the 
treafury  at  Calcutta,  where  they  fhould  be  reim- 
burfed  for  them  in  filver  rupees;  but  infcead  of 
ten  rupees  and  a  half  of  filver,  which  each  gold 
rupee  ought  to  be  worth  according  to  its  rate,  they 
gave  them  but  fix;  fo  that  the  amount  of  the  alloy 
became  the  clear  lofs  of  the  creditor. 
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An  opprefnon  fo  general  mull  neceflarily  be 
attended  with  violence ,  and  confequently  it  has 
been  neceflary  feveral  times  to  have  recourfe  to 
force  of  arms  to  carry  into  execution  the  orders 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  Thefe  forces  have  not 
been  employed  againfl  the  Indians  alone  s  tumults 
have  alfo  broken  out,  and  military  preparations 
been  made  on  all  fides,  even  in  the  midft  of 
peace.  The  Europeans  have  been  expofed  to 
fignal  acts  of  hoftility,  and  particularly  the  French, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  being  fo  reduced,  and 
fo  weak,  have  ftill  excited  the  jealoufy  of  their 
former  rivals. 

If  to  the  picture  of  public  diftreffes  we  were  to 
add  that  of  private  extortions,  we  fhould  find 
the  agents  of  the  company,  almoft  every  where, 
exacting  their  tribute  with  extreme  rigour,  and 
railing  contributions  for  them  with  the  utmoft 
Cruelty.  We  fhould  fee  them  carrying  a  kind  of 
inquifition  into  every  family,  and  fitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  every  fortunes  robbing  indifcrimi- 
nately  the  artifari  and  the  labourer,  imputing  it 
as  a  crime  that  he  is  not  fufRciently  rich,  and 
punifhing  him  accordingly.  We  fhould  view 
them  felling  their  favour  and  their  credit,  as  well 
to  opprefs  the  innocent  as  to  fkreen  the  guilty. 
We  fh‘pii]4  find,  in  confequence  of  thefe  irregu¬ 
larities,  defpair  feizing  every  heart,  and  an  uni- 
verfal  dejection  getting  the  better  of  every  mind, 
and  uniting  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  and 
activity  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  popula¬ 
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It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  after  thefe  B 
details,  it  was  impoflible  that  Bengal  fhould  have  c. 
frefh  evils  to  dread.  But,  however,  as  if  the  elements, 
in  league  with  mankind,  had  intended  to  bring  all 
at  once  upon  the  fame  people  every  calamity  that 
by  turns  lays  wafte  the  univerfe,  a  drought  of  which 
there  never  had  been  an  inflance  in  thofe  climates, 
came  upon  them,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  molt 
dreadful  famine  in  a  country  of  all  the  moft  fertile. 

In  Bengal  they  have  two  harvefts;  one  in  April, 
the  other  in  October.  The  firft,  called  the  little 
harvefl,  confifts  of  the  fmalier  grain :  the  fecond, 
{tiled  the  grand  harveft,  is  fingly  of  rice.  The 
rains  which  commence  regularly  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  end  in  the  middle  of  October,  are 
the  occafion  of  thefe  different  productions;  and 
it  was  by  a  drought  which  happened  in  17 69,  at 
the  feafon  when  the  rains  are  expected,  that  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  great  harvefl  of  1769,  and  the 
lefs  harvefl  of  1770.  It  is  true  that  the  rice  on 
the  higher  grounds  did  not  fuffer  greatly  by  this 
diflurbance  of  the  feafons,  but  there  was  far  from 
a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  nourifhment  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country 5  add  to  which,  the 
Englifh,  who  were  engaged  before-hand  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  fubfiflence,  as  well  as  of  the 
fipahis  belonging  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  keep 
locked  up  in  their  magazine  a  part  of  the  grain,, 
though  the  harvefl  was  inefficient.  . 

They  have  been  accufed  of  having  made  a  very 
bad  ufe  of  that  neceffary  forefight,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  moft  odious  and  the  moft  criminal  of 
jill  monopolies.  It  may  be  true  that  fuch  an  in¬ 
famous 
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B  °j;°  K  ^mous  method  of  acquiring  riches  may  have 
<— v- — '  tempted  fome  individuals;  but  that  the  chief 
agents  of  the  company,  that  the  Council  of  Cal- 
cutta  could  have  adopted  and  ordered  fuch  a 
dedrudive  fcherne;  that,  to  gain  a  few  millions  of 
rupees,  the  council  fhould  coolly  have  devoted  to 
dedrudion  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  moll  cruel  means;  this  is  a 
ci.rcumftance  we  never  can  give  credit  to.  We 
even  venture  to  pronounce  it  impoffible;  becaufe 
fuch  wickednels  could  never  enter  at  once  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  fet  of  men,  whole  bud- 
liefs  it  is  to.  deliberate  and  ad  for  the  good  of 
others. 

But  dill  this  fcourge  did  not  fail  to  make  itfelf 
felt  throughout  the  extent  of  Bengal,  Rice,  which 
is  commonly  fold  at  one  foP  for  three  pounds, 
has  gradually  been  raifed  till  it  came  fo  high  as  to 
be  fold  at  four  folsf  per  pound,  and  it  has  even 
been  up  to  five  or  iix  folsj;  neither  indeed  was, 
there  any  to  be  found,  except  in  fuch  places  where 
the  Europeans  had  taken  care  to  colled  it  for  their 
own  ufe. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perifhing 
by  thoufands  under  this  want  of  fuftenance,  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  help  and  without  any  refource, 
not  being  able  to  procure  themfelves  the  lead  nour* 
riihment.  They  were  to  be  feen  in  their  villages, 
along  the  public  ways,  in  the  midd  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  colonies,  pale,  meagre,  fainting,  emaciated, 
confumed  by  famine;  fome  dretched  on  the 
ground  in  expedation  of  dying,  others  fcarce 
*  f  2  d.  *  About  3  d. 

able 
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S-ble  to  drag  themfelves  on  to  feek  for  any  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  throwing  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Europeans,  intreating  them  to  take  them  in  as 
their  (laves. 

To  this  defeription,  which  makes  humanity 
Eiudder,  let  us  add  other  objects  equally  flock¬ 
ing;  let  imagination  enlarge  upon  them,  if  poffi- 
ble;  let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  infants  deferted, 
fome  expiring  on  the  bread:  of  their  mothers  5 
every  where  the  dying  and  the  dead  mingled 
together;  on  all  Tides  the  groans  of  farrow,  and 
the  tears  of  defpair;  and  we  fhall  then  have 
fome  faint  idea  of  the  horrible  fpectacle  Bengal 
prelented  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  co¬ 
vered  with  carcafes ;  the  fields  and  highways  were 
choked  up  with  them;  inife&ious  vapours  filled 
the  air,  and  difeafes  multiplied;  and  one  evil 
fucceeding  another,  it  was  likely  to  happen, 
that  the  plague  might  have  carried  off  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  thatunfortunateking- 
dom.  It  appears,  by  calculations  pretty  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  famine  carried  off  a 
fourth  part;  that  is  to  fay,  about  three  millions. 

But  it  is  dill  more  remarkable,  and  ferves 
to  charaflerife  the  gentlenefs,  or  rather  the  in¬ 
dolence,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  of  the  natives, 
that  amidfl  this  terrible  didrefs,  fuch  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  human  creatures,  prefied  by  the  mod  ur¬ 
gent  of  all  neceffities,  remained  in  an  ahfolute 
inactivity,  and  made  no  attempts  whatever  for 
their  feif-prefervation.  All  the  Europeans,  efpe- 
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dally  the  Englifh,  were  podeffed  of  magazines, 
nd  even  thefe  were  not  touched;  private  houfes 
were  fo  too;  no.  revolt,  no  mail  acre,  nor  the 
lead:  violence  prevailed.  The  unhappy  Indians, 
refigned  to  defpair,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
requefl  of  fuccour  they  did  not  obtain,  and  peace¬ 
ably  waited  the  relief  of  death. 

Let  us  now  reprefent  to  ourfelves  any  part 
of  Europe  afBi&ed  by  a  fimilar  calamity.  What 
diforder!  what  fury!  what  atrocious  adts!  what 
crimes  would  enfue!  Flow  fhould  we  have  feen 
among  us  Europeans,  fome  contending  for  their 
food  with  their  dagger  in  hand,  fome  purfuing, 
fome  flying,  and,  without  remorfe,  maflacring 
one  another!  How  fhould  we  have  feen  men 
at  lad  turn  their  rage  on  themfelves,  tearing  and 
devouring  their  own  limbs,  and,  in  the  blindnefs 
of  defpair,  trampling  under  foot  all  authority*  as 
well  as  every  fentiment  of  nature  and  reafon ! 

Had  it  been  the  fate  of  the  Englifh  to  have 
had  the  like  events  to  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  perhaps  the  famine  would 
have  been  lefs  general  and  lefs  dedru&ive.  For 
fetting  afide,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  every  charge 
of  monopoly,  no  one  will  undertake  to  defend 
them  againd  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  in- 
fenfibility.  And  in  what  cribs  have  they  me¬ 
rited  that  reproach?  In  the  very  indant  of  time 
v/hen  the  life  or  death  of  feveral  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  was  in  their  power.  One 
would  think  that,  in  fuch  alternative,  the  very  love 
of  human-kind,  that  fentiment  innate  in  all  hearts, 

>  might 
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might  have  infpired  them  with  refources.  Might 
not  the  poor  wretches  expiring  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Europeans  with  reafon  have  cried  out,  cc  Is  it 
Cf  then  but  for  our  ruin  that  you  are  fertile  in 
cf  expedients  for  your  own  prefervation  ?  The  im- 
“  menfe  treafures  which  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages 
cc  had  accumulated  in  this  country,  you  have  made 
cc  your  own  fpoils  5  you  have  tranfported  them  into 
cc  your  own  country;  you  have  raifed  your  con tribu- 
f c  tions  on  us ;  you  have  got  your  agents  to  receive 
cc  them  for  you;  you  are  mailers  of  our  inte- 
<c  rior  commerce;  you  are  the  foie  managers  of 
Cf  all  our  exported  merchandife;  your  nume- 
cf  rous  veffels  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  in.- 
cc  dullry  and  our  foil,  pafs  and  repafs  to  the  en- 
cc  riching  of  your  factories  and  your  colonies* 
<c  All  thefe  things  you  regulate,  and  you  carry 
“  on  folely  for  your  own  advantage.  But  what 
cc  have  you  done  for  our  prefervation  ?  What  Heps 
fC  have  you  taken  to  remove  from  us  the  fcourge 
fc  that  threatened  us?  Deprived  of  all  autho- 
€C  rity,  Itripped  of  our  property,  weighed  down 
<c  by  the  terrible  hand  of  power,  we  can  only 
<c  lift  our  hands  to  you  to  implore  your  affifl- 
€C  ance.  Ye  have  heard  our  groans;  ye  have 
cc  feen  famine  making  very  quick  advances  uport 
“  us ;  and  then  ye  attended  to  your  own  pre- 
cc  fervation.  Ye  have  hoarded  up  thefmall  quan- 
cc  tity  of  provifions  which  efcaped  the  pellilence; 
cc  ye  have  filled  your  granaries  with  them,  and 
<c  diftributed  them  among  your  foldiers.  But  we 
“  the  fad  dupes  of  your  avarice,  wretches  in  every 

“  regard. 
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“  regard,  as  well  by  your  tyranny  as  by  your  iri- 
«  difference,  ye  treat  us  like  flaVes,  while  you 
cc  fuppofe  We  have  any  riches;  but  when  it  ap- 
*c  pears  we  are  but  a  fet  of  beings  full  of  wants, 
“  then  you  no  longer  regard  us  even  as  human  crea- 
<c  tures.  Of  what  fervice  is  it  to  us  that  you  have 
“  the  management  of  our  public  forces  entirely 
“  in  your  hands?  Where  are  the  laws, and  the 
€C  morals  of  which  ye  are  fo  proud  ?  What  then 
«  is  that  government  whofe  wi’fdom  you  fo  much 
«  boaff  of?  Have  ye  put  a  ftop  to  the  pro- 
<c  digious  exports  made  by  your  private  traders? 
«  Have  ye  changed  the  deffi  nation  of  your  Ihips  ? 
<c  Have  they  traverfed  the  neighbouring  feas  in 
«  fearch  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  us  ? 

►  T  *  »  *  A  ‘  ^ 

«  Have  ye  requefted  it  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
<c  tries  ?  Ah,  why  has  Providence  buffered  you  to 
<c  break  the  chain  which  attached  us  to  our  ancient 
cc  fovereigns?  Lefs  graiping,  and  more  humane 
«  than  ye  are,  they  would  have  invited  plenty 
«  from  all  parts  of  Afia ;  they  would  have  open- 
«  ed  every  communication ;  they  wotild  have  la- 
iC  vifhed  their  treafures,  and  have  thought  they 
cc  did  but  enrich  themfelves  while  they  preferred 
fc  their  fubjedls.” 

This  laft  reflexion,  at  leaff,  was  calculated 
to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  Englilh,  fuppofmg 
even  that  every  fentiment  of  humanity  was  ex¬ 
tin  gu  iff  ed  in  their  hearts  by  the  effedls  of  de¬ 
pravity.  The  barrennefs  had  been  announced  by 
a  drought;  and  if  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  if 
inftead  of  having  folely  a  regard  to  themfelves, 
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and  remaining  in  an  entire  negligence  of  every 


thing  elfe,  they  had  from  the  firft  taken  every 
precaution  in  their  power,  they  might  have  ac- 
complifhed  the  prefervation  of  many  lives  that 
were  loft. 

It  could  not  happen  otherwife,  than  that  an 
adminiftration  fo  faulty  in  itfelf  fhould  defeat  the 
means  of  profperity  attached  to  the  poffeffion  of 
thofe  extenhve  countries.  The  company,  preffed 
by  real  neceflities,  and  finding  only  inefficient  re- 
fources  in  thofe  treafures  which  ferve  to  dazzle 
their  imagination,  ha's  already  been  obliged  to  tear 
afide  the  veil  which  concealed  their  fituation  from 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  According  to  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  authenticated  on  the  firft  of  January  1773, 
the  total  amount  of  the  company’s  pofTeflions  in 
Europe,  whether  in  arrears  hereafter  to  be  received, 
or  in  real  merchandife  now  in  their  ftorehoufes, 
or  even  in  immoveables,  comes  to  the  fum  of 
I7S3i56,°oo  livres*:  whereas  their  engagements 
amount  to  207,430,000  livres  j-$  fo  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  32,274,000  livres  It  is  true,  that 
the  means  of  the  company  in  India,  that  is  to  fay, 
their  fpecie  in  the  chefls  of  their  different  fettle- 
itients,  outftanding  debts  due  to  them,  the  value  of 
their  wares,  their  civil  and  military  preparations, 
their  elephants,  fhips  and  their  cargoes  at  fea,  form 
a  capital  of  143,939,000  livres ||.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  debts  are  not  lels  than  the  fum 

*  7,663,075!.  f  i4>°75  ©62!.  1  os.  f  Ij4!  1,987b  jos. 
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B  m°  K  0 **  45^7^6,000  livres*;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  of 
*■— -v- — 9  their  affairs  in  India,  there  is  a  balance  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  of  98,213,000  livresj-.  From  this  muff  be 
deducted  what  the  company  owes  in  Europe,  that 
is  to  fay,  32,274,000  livresj,  which  reduces  the 
fum  of  the  general  account  to  65,939,000  livres  ||  $ 
and  as  the  amount  of  their  ftock  is  7  2,000,000 
livres  §5  it  follows,  that  on  their  capital  there  is  a 
real  lofs  of  6,061,000  livres**.  So  that,  in  cafe  all 
the  effects  of  the  company,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
-  India,  could  be  converted  into  money,  a  fuppofition 
extremely  in  their  favour,  the  proprietors  would 
not  find  their  original  depofit.  Doubtlefs  it  was  not 
eafy  to  fufpect  their  fituation  to  be  fuch,  when  we 
find  the  fales  of  the  company  have  progreffively 
rifen  from  44,000,000  livres  ff,  the  amount  ofthat 
in  1762,  to  80,000,000  JJ,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  that  of  1769.  The  trade  of  the  company 
has  been  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  fales  for 
thefe  laft  ten  years,  to  1771  inclufive,  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  net  fum  of  649,207,000  livres  ||||.  But 
it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  during  the  above 
period  the  company  paid  for  different  duties,  to 
which  their  goods  are  fubjed,  to  the  amount  of 
170,665,000  livres§§,  that  is  more  than  five  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  fales.  And 
ftill  this  fum,  confiderable  as  it  is,  is  exclufive  of  an 
annual  ftipend  of  9,000,000  livres  **;'  on  which 

*  2,000,462!.  ios.  f  3,798,0681.  15s.  t  1,411,9871.  10s. 

112,884,8311.5  s.  §3,150,0001.  #*  265,168 1.  15  s. 
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condition,  government  has  given  up  to  the  com¬ 
pany  all  territorial  rights  over  BengaL 

To  make  good  engagements  fo  extenfive,  and 
to  diftribute  at  the  fame  time  to  the  proprietors  a 
dividend  of  9,000,000  livres*,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  the  revenues  of  India  ought  to 
have  been  managed  with  great  prudence  and  ceco- 
nomy:  then  they  might  have  been  fufficient,  as 
well  for  the  purchafes  the  company  make  in  India, 
as  for  thofe  made  in  China,  and  they  might  have 
waved  fending  any  fums  to  their  fmall  factories.  It 
was  with  this  confidence  that  the  proprietors  of 
flock  enjoyed  quietly  their  dividend,  and  even  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be  raifed  by  the  importation  of  money 
which  had  been  announced  to  them.  But  fo  far  was 
the  event  from  anfwering  their  large  expectations, 
that  the  company's  agents  at  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madrafs,  have  continually  drawn  upon  them  to  make 
goodtheinfufficiencyof therevenues.  Thedraughts 
drawn  by  them  during  the  laft  five  years,  viz.  from 
1768  to  1772,  both  inclufive,  amount  to  the  fum  of 
49, 2  5 0,000 1  i  vresf .  T hefe  draughts  have  made  it  un~ 
necelfary  to  fend  out  coin  to  India;  but  during  the 
fame  period  they  have  been  obliged  to  remit  to 
China  the  fum  of  20,000,000  livres  And  even 
this  remittance  not  having  been  anfwerable  to  the 
prodigious  purchafes  made  for  the  company  at  Can¬ 
ton,  the  factory  there  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on 
them  for  7,7  80,000  livres  || .  The  company  more¬ 
over,  have  exported  to  India,  within  the  fame 

*  393*75°!*  t  2,154)6871,  10s. 
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time,  as  much  as  60,140,000  livres*  of  merchan- 
dife ;  fo  that,  bringing  together  all  thefe  fums,  it 
appears,  that  during  thefe  five  years,  which  feemed 
likely  to  be  the  period  of  their  greateft  profperity, 
the  company,  whether  by  exportations  abroad,  or 
by  draughts  paid  in  Europe,  has  employed  in  trade 
l37>$90>°°0  livres  f,  which  makes  the  firm  of 
2.7 j5i5j000  bvres  J  communibus  annis.  Elowever, 
notwithstanding  this  prodigious  difference  between 
the  fpeculations  and  the  real  tranfa&ions,  if  the  re¬ 
venues  of  Bengal  had  not  been  fubje£t  to  depre¬ 
dations  perhaps  unparalleled,  the  company  might 
have  been  enabled  to  fupport  with  eafe  all  their  ex- 
pences,  and  flill  continue  a  dividend  of  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  to  the  ftockholders.  The  proof  of 
this  will  appear  in  the  abftradt  of  their  commerce, 
calculated  upon  the  receipts  and  difburfements  of 
the  laft  years,  on  the  experience  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  ground  our  opinion  of  the  adtual  ftate 
of  things. 

RECEIPT. 


Produce  of  their  Tales,  deducting  difcount, 
Produce  of  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  laid  on  private  trade  -  - 

Vaiue  of  500  tons  of  faltpetre  wanted  an¬ 
nually  for  the  army 


Litres, 
78,750,000  |( 

|  560,000  § 

^  500,000** 


Total  79,810,000  ft 
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Amount  of  duties  - 
Freight  and  charges  out  - 
Value. of  goods  annually  exported 
Amount  of  bullion  exported  to  China,  and 
of  the  draughts  the  factory  there  draws 
annually  on  the  company  - 
The  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rough 
produce  of  the  annual  fales,  fet  at 
eighty -four  millions  - 

Bills  of  exchange  taken  from  different 
parts  of  India 

Annual  llipend  to  be  paid  to  government 
on  account  of  Bengal 
Annual  dividend  on  the  footing  of  twelve" 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum 
Interell  of  bills  beyond  what  the  company 
receives  of  government 


Litres. 
20,250,000  * 
1 1,250,000  f 
1 1,250,000  4; 

4,500,000]! 


4,200,000  § 

8,080,000  ** 

9,000,000ft 
9,000,000  ff 

1, 120,000  i|]| 


Total  78,650,000  §§ 
If,  from  the  amount  of  the  receipt  dated  at 
79,8 10,000,  livres***,  we  dedud:  the  latter  fum  of 
78,650,000  livres ftf,  the  furplus  of  the  receipt 
will  be  1, 1 60, coo  livres  ttt- 

This  date,  thefeveral  articles  of  which  having 
undergone  the  infpection  of  parliament  cannot  be 
called  in  queftion,  ferves  to  fhew,  that,  even  fup- 
pofing  a  wifer  adminiftration,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  the  proprietors  had  no  reafon  to  expect  any 
advantage  beyond  the  dividend  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  which  had  been  fixed  for  them. 


*  885,9571.10s.  4  492,1871.105.  x  492,187k  10  s , ' 
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But,  if  we  afeend  from  the  particular  intereft 
of  the  trading  company  to  confiderations  of  more 
extent*  what  refources,  what  advantages,  does  not 
the  commerce  of  India  procure  to  the  date?  The 
amount  of  duties  on  the  company’s  importations, 
the  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  produce 
of  their  fales,  the  ftipend  exacted  by  government 
on  account  of  Bengal,  form  a  tribute  of  33,450,000 
livres*  paid  annually  to  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
commerce  and  poffeffions  of  Aha.  And  fo  long 
as  the  public  treafure,  affiled  by  this  new  branch 
of  revenue,  turns  it  to  the  improvement  of  the 
power  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
mafs  of  riches  is  flill  increafed  by  the  exports  of 
the  company’s  merchandife;  by  the  charges  of 
their  navigation  1  by  the- benefit  of  the  dividend 
at  eight  and  a  half  above  the  common  intereft  5  by 
the  draughts  they  pay,  fince  thefe  draughts  are 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  fortunes  made  by  their 
agents  in  their  fervice,  and  which  they  return 
home  to  enjoy.  All  thefe  articles  brought  too-e- 
ther  conftitute  nearly  a  total  of  40,000,000  livres  7, 
expended  on  the  commerce  of  India  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  land  and  manufactures  of  England: 
and  yet  this  fum  of  40,000,000  livres  J,  together 
with  the  other  of  33,450,000  livres  §,  received  by 
the  government,  requires  no  more  than  an  export 
of  2,  or  300,000  in  bullion  || .  Thus  the  public 
treafury  and  the  kingdom  are  equally  enriched  by 
the  produce  of  a  commerce,  which,  by  the  effect 
of  a  moft  extraordinary  management,  threatens 

1> 4631437  1*  ?os.»  t  1, 75°, °o°l.  j  1,750,000!. 
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with  ruin  the  very  proprietors  who  farm  it  out  to  B  0  0  K 
their  agents.  v  - _ j 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  the  fketch  juft  given, 
that  for  a  long  time  they  muft  facrifice  their 
dividends  to  clear  away  entirely  that  deficiency  of 
32,000,000  livres*,  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  affairs  in  Europe.  But  what  will  be  attended 
with  ftill  more  difficulty  will  be,  to  revive  in 
India  the  order  and  ceconomy  neceffiary  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  debt  of  45,000,000  livres  f  con¬ 
tracted  there  on  the  company’s  account. 

We  muft  allow  that  the  corruption  to  which 
the  Englifli  have  given  themfelves  up  from  the 
firft  beginning  of  their  power,  the  oppreffion 
which  has  fucceeded  it,  the  abufes  every  day 
multiplying,  the  entire  lofs  of  all  principle;  all 
thefe  circumftances  together  form  a  contraft  to¬ 
tally  inconfiftent  with  their  paft  conduCt  in  India, 
and  the  real  conftitution  of  their  government  in 
Europe.  But  this  fort  of  problem  in  morals  will 
be  eafily  folved,  upon  confidering  with  attention 
the  natural  effeCt  of  circumftances  and.  events. 

Being  now  become  abfolute  rulers  in  an  em¬ 
pire  where  they  were  but  traders,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  Engliffi  not  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of 
their  power.  At  a  diftance  from  home,  men  are 
no  longer  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  being  affiamed 
to  fee  their  countrymen.  In  a  warm  climate  where 
the  body  lofes  its  vigour,  the  mind  muft  lofe  fome 
of  its  ftrength.  In  a  country  where  nature  and 
cuftom  lead  to  indulgence,  men  are  apt  to  be  fe- 
duced.  In  countries  where  they  come  for  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  growing  rich,  they  eafily  forget  to  be 
juft. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  a  fituation  fo  dangerous, 
the  Englifh  would  at  leaft  have  preferved  fome 
appearance  of  moderation  and  virtue,  had  they 
been  checked  by  the  reftraint  of  the  lav/s :  but 
there  were  none  to  direct  or  to  bind  them.  The 
regulations  made  by  the  company,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  their  commerce,  were  not  applicable 
to  this  new  arrangement  of  affairs ;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  government,  confidering  the  conqueft  of  Ben¬ 
gal  but  as  a  help  towards  increafing  numerically 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  gave  up  to  the 
company  for  9,000,000  livres*  per  annum  the 
deftiny  of  twelve  millions  of  people. 

Happily  for  this  portion  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  a  revolution  of  a  peaceable  nature  is  at 
hand.  The  nation  has  been  ftruck  with  fuch 
enormous  exceffes.  She  has  heard  the  groans  of 
fuch  a  number  of  victims  facrificed  to  the  ava¬ 
rice  and  paffions  of  fome  individuals.  The  par¬ 
liament  is  already  employed  on  this  great  objeeft. 
Every  detail  of  that  adminiftration  is  under  their 
inflection,  every  fade  will  be  cleared  up,  every 
abule  unveiled,  and  the  reafons  of  them  inquired 
into  and  removed.  What  a  fight  to  be  prefent- 
ed  to  Europe !  What  an  example  to  be  left  to 
pofterity !  The  hand  of  liberty  is  going  to  weigh 
the  deftiny  of  a  whole  people  in  the  fcale  of  juftice. 

Yes,  auguft  legiftators,  ye  will  make  good  our 
expectations !  Ye  will  reftore  mankind  to  their 
rights  5  ye  will  put  a  curb  on  avarice,  and  break 
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the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  authority  of  law,  book 
which  is  not  to  be  fhaken,  will  every  where  take  1 
place  of  an  adminiftration  purely  arbitrary.  At 
fight  of  that  authority,  the  monopolift,  that  ty¬ 
rant  over  induftry,  will  for  eve*  difappear.  The 
fetters  which  private  intereft  has  rivetted  on  com¬ 
merce,  ye  will  make  to  give  way  to  general  ad¬ 


vantage. 


You  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  this  mo¬ 
mentary  reformation^  You  will  carry  your  views 
into  futurity  3  you  will  calculate  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  danger  of  circumftances,  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  example;  and,  to  prevent  their  effects, 
you  will  feledl  perfons  without  connexions,  with¬ 
out  pafTions,  to  vifit  tliefe  diftant  countries ;  iffu- 
ing  from  the  bofom  of  your  metropolis,  they  are 
to  pafs  through  thefe  provinces,  in  order  to  hear 
complaints,  rectify  abufes,  redrefs  injuries  ;  in  a 
word,  to  maintain  and  reunite  the  ties  of  order 
throughout  the  country. 

By  the  execution  of  this  falutary  plan,  you 
will,  without  doubt,  have  done  much  towards 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  people  5  but  not  enough 
for  your  own  honour.  One  prejudice  you  have 
ftill  to  conquer,  and  that  victory  is  worthy  of 
yourfelves.  Venture  to  put  your  new  fubjedts 
into  a  fituation  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  property* 
Portion  out  to  them  the  fields  on  which  they 
were  born :  they  will  learn  to  cultivate  them  for 
themfelves.  Attached  to  you  by  thefe  favours, 
more  than  ever  they  were  by  fear,  they  will  pay 
with  joy  the  tribute  you  impofe  with  modera- 
*  non.  They  will  inflrud  their  children  to  adore, 
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book  and  admire  your  government ;  and  fucceflive  ge* 
nerations  will  tranfmit  down,  with  their  inherit¬ 
ance,  the  fentiments  of  their  happinefs  mixed  with 
that  of  their  gratitude. 

Then  fhall  the  friends  of  mankind  applaud 
your  fuccefs;  they  will  indulge  the  hope  of  feeing 
profperity  once  more  revive  in  a  country  embel- 
lilhed  by  nature,  and  no  longer  ravaged  by  def- 
potifm.  It  will  be  pleafing  to  them  to  think  that 
the  calamities  which  affli&ed  thofe  fertile  coun¬ 
tries  are  for  ever  removed  from  them.  They  will 
pardon  in  you  thofe  ufurpations,  which  have  been 
only  fet  on  foot  for  the  fake  of  defpoiling  tyrants ; 
and  they  will  invite  you  to  new  conquefts,  when 
they  fee  the  influence  of  your  excellent  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  extending  itfelf  even  to  the 
very  extremities  of  Afia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty, 
property,  and  happinefs. 
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